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A Manual of Theology. By THOMAS B. STRONG, Student 
and Theological Tutor, Christ Church, Oxford. (London 
and Edinburgh, 1892.) 


MR. STRONG’S Manual of Theology, which we have received 
and perused with great pleasure, possesses what, for want of 
a better word, we must call an apologetic character. It is 
true the author would not admit the appropriateness of the 
term ‘apology.’ He would say of the Christian religion what 
His Majesty the King said of the Bible—it does not need an 
apology. In the view of the author all that is needed is that 
there should be from time to time a theological restatement 
to meet the altering phases of human thought. All the same, 
however, the book is a defence of the faith, and as such we 
welcome it. The author deserves great credit for the general 
scheme and plan of his work. The arrangement of the sub- 
ject and the divisions into chapters are, we think, admirable. 
The scheme is also, on the whole, well carried out. There is 
great clearness of view and of expression, and many of the 
points are ably put. The book, however, is not so much a 
manual for students as a popular exposition; and hence 
we miss in it what is so much needed at the present time, a 
statement of the main positions in exact theological language. 
Perhaps in a popular statement this could not be carried out, 
and we have no right to complain if the author treats his 
subject in his own way. It is as a popular exposition that 
we must estimate it; and from this point of view our judg- 
ment is generally favourable. There are, however, some 
drawbacks, among which we would specify the extent to 
which the author has permitted himself to be influenced by 
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the doctrine of evolution, and by the so-called higher criti- 
cism. In regard to the doctrine of evolution the author ex- 
plains his position, and we shall revert to it further on. He 
is reticent in regard to the higher criticism ; but from inci- 
dental expressions, from the presence of certain features in 
the book, and the absence of others, we imagine he has ad- 
mitted its influence. Our position is that a dogmatic state- 
ment ought to keep well away from such doubtful theories ; 
it ought to admit no influence from anything, except that 
which is fully and permanently established. 

We may briefly mention the plan which the author 
follows. After a short introduction, in which he discusses 
the method of theological procedure, he goes on to the sub- 
stance of the book, which is distributed into seven chapters, 
The main idea which underlies the whole is the Incarnation, 
and the book in fact is but an account of the Incarnation in 
its various phases. In chapter i. we have the Incarnation 
viewed in reference to the religious history of mankind, in 
which it is shown that it is related to, grows out of, and fully 
satisfies the aspirations of mankind after God. In chapter ii. 
we have the Incarnation viewed as an historical fact, in which 
the questions of its intrinsic credibility, and the evidence on 
which it is received are discussed. Chapter iii. deals with 
the interpretation of the Incarnation by the Catholic Church. 
It is shown that it needs interpretation : in other words, that 
a dogmatic Christianity is a necessity ; and the process by 
which the Catholic Church arrived at the matured expression 
of dogma is briefly sketched. In chapter iv. we have the 
Incarnation viewed in reference to the doctrine of God, in 
which the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is shown to 
grow out of, and to rest on, the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Chapter v. deals with the two great problems of the Creation 
and Fall; chapter vi. with the Fall and the Atonement ; and 
chapter vii. with the Church and the Sacraments, viewed as 
extensions of the Incarnation. 

The whole scheme is compact and well-arranged ; and the 
author has so carried it out as to include in it all the main 
elements of Christian theology. Yet in reference to it we 
would venture to offer not exactly a criticism, but a caution. 
There is no doubt that the Incarnation is the central doctrine 
of Christianity ; but even in respect of such a central doctrine 
might there not be danger of exclusive regard, and conse- 
quent exaggeration? The student of doctrine in its historical 
aspect is struck with nothing so much as the fact that almost 
all the heresy and onesidedness in theology that has prevailed 
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in the past has arisen from the concentration of the mind on 
some one point in the theological field. That point is made to 
dominate and to overshadow all the others. The others, so to 
speak, do not shine by their inherent light, but receive shape 
and colouring from the selected one. They thus recede more 
and more into the background, or are denuded of their proper 
essence in order that they may dance as satellites around the 
central luminary. There is, of course, less danger of this in 
the case of such a grand doctrine as the Incarnation ; still 
some caution is needed even in respect of it. The perfection 
of a theological system is the independent marshalling of all 
the elements which enter into it, and their orderly arrange- 
ment into a completed whole. 

Another thing that strikes us in the general structure of 
the work is this. We do not know whether the author in- 
tended it, but certainly the tendency of the work is to with- 
draw the Incarnation from its spectal connexion with the 
history of Israel, and to join it on to the general religious 
history of mankind. We think the Incarnation does stand 
in a relation with the general religious history of mankind, 
and we think the author has done well to bring this out. 
But over and above this general relation, it has a special and 
peculiar relation to the story of Israel. It is a simple matter 
of fact that God has not revealed Himself, in the strict sense 
of the word, to the world in general. The divine method 
has been to select individuals and nations, to specially endow 
them and teach them, and then to make them the instru- 
ments of light and blessing to mankind in general. In 
accordance with this method a stream of revelation beginning 
with Abraham ran on through the divinely guided history of 
Israel till it. issued in Christ. The divine method is stated 
in the opening words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘God, 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by His Son.’ We believe it to be impossible to 
reach the inner sanctuary of the Incarnation except through 
the law and the prophets ; and we are quite sure that if dis- 
connected from the history of Israel the Incarnation must 
suffer much in its evidence. It may indeed be said that it is 
perilous to insist on this special connexion in view of the 
higher criticism. But, after, all the higher criticism is not yet 
established ; and on other grounds we are sure that it cannot 
establish itself, at least in a sense contrary to the attitude 
which Christ took up towards the Old Testament. 


In his introduction the author deals with the fundamental 
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principles and procedure of theology. He first points out 
what constitutes theological treatment of a subject, and then 
distinguishes between natural and Christian theology. This 
is clearly and well done. From this he goes on to consider 
the nature of theological procedure as distinguished from the 
procedure of science. This distinction he finds in the fact 
that whereas the sciences borrow facts and principles from 
other sciences, theology not only does this, but more. It 
uses its central facts, the idea of God or the idea of the In- 
carnation, both as premiss and conclusion. That is to say, 
in theology we must first assume the existence of God or the 
existence of the Incarnation, and then our procedure will be 
to show how our assumption answers to and explains all the 
facts. In this we regard the author as perfectly right ; but 
it does not constitute, we think, the sharp distinction between 
theology and science which he imagines. The real truth is 
that this is the universal procedure of the human mind in its 
search after truth, and that it is as applicable in science as it 
is in theology. How does the scientific mind set to work in 
order to bring about some great discovery? Simply in this 
way. There lies before the mind a great group of facts 
hitherto quite unexplained. The scientific mind ponders 
over these, mentally analyses them, and considers them in 
every aspect. At length, after intense pondering, it lights 
upon something which might be a possible explanation ; and 
this conjecture if at all plausible becomes what is called an 
hypothesis. As an hypothesis it is assumed as premiss, and 
applied to the facts ; and if it is found to cover all the facts 
and to explain them in a satisfactory manner it is held to be 
established. In exactly the same way the theologian finds 
himself in presence of the totality of things, and he looks 
about for the supreme and ultimate principle which underlies 
and explains the whole. If he is to deal with the problem at 
all he must, like the man of science, start with an hypothesis ; 
and this hypothesis he finds in the idea of God, whence de- 
rived we need not now inquire. His consequent procedure is 
exactly like that of the man of science ; he has to show that 
his assumption covers and explains the facts. 

We thus see that in this respect the procedure both of 
theology and of science is exactly the same. And we also 
see that there is no ground for the reproach that in theolog 
the premiss is also the conclusion. If indeed the reproach 
were just, it would apply to science just as much as to theo- 
logy. But it is not just; for it is easy to see that, in both 
cases, the premiss, as premiss, is a mere hypothesis, and that 
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out at the end of the process it is changed from hypothesis into 
en a proved conclusion. 
his There is more ground for the second particular whereby 
Jer the author differentiates theology from science, viz. that 
the whereas the facts of science are verifiable by the senses the 
act great facts of theology, God and the spiritual world cannot 
om be so verified. But even here the facts to which the theo- 
It logical premiss are applied, viz. the world of nature without 
[n- us, and the world of mind within, are just as much perceptible 
ay, by sense as are the facts of science. The only advantage, so 
the far as we can see, that science possesses over theology is that 
be it can experiment, whereas theology is limited to observation 
the and reasoning. Then as to the above-mentioned fact, that 
Dut God and the spiritual world are not perceptible by sense, 
sen theology is not worse off in this respect than science ; for the 
is ultimate principles of science, such as matter, energy, gravity 
its and so on, are, in themselves, just as much removed from 
s it sense as are the first principles of theology. Nay, it might be 
in questioned whether in this respect theology has not the 
his advantage. For if it is true that the mind and the holiness of 
cts God are so great, so transcendent, that we cannot fully take 
ers them in, yet we know by experience what mind and a moral 
in nature essentially are, whereas of gravity or energy, apart 
hts from their effects, we have no idea whatever. We do not 
ind much like these admissions to the disadvantage of theo- 
an logical procedure, nor do we think there is good ground for 
ind them ; for, after all, it is the same powers of mind which are 
cts called into exercise whether in theology or in science. 
be Neither do we like the ominous word das which the 
nds author has used to express a state of mind which is neces- 
oks sary to the perception of theological truth; for it is open to 
lies grave misapprehension. Nevertheless, we are free to confess 
| at that there is some ground for it. It is to be observed that 
sis ; there is this difference between the truths of theology and 
de- those of science, viz. that the former lay an obligation upon 
e is us, whereas the latter, viewed in themselves, have no reference 
hat to conduct at all. We thus see how a strong bias against 
theological truth might exist in minds. Unwillingness to 
| of give up sin, disinclination for the higher life would create such 
ilso bias and form a serious obstacle to the reception of theologi- 
gy cal truth. It is perfectly clear that this obstacle must some- 
ach how be removed, otherwise the case is hopeless. But the 
1e0- truth is that more is needed than the mere removal of 
oth obstacles. There must be a state of mind which craves after 


moral purity, and which is open to the higher aims and 
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aspirations of the soul. You may call this dzas if you choose ; 
but we think it would be better to designate it by a less 
objectionable term. 

In his first chapter the author views the Incarnation in 
reference to the religious history of mankind, and his object 
is to show that the Incarnation answers to and completes the 
religious aspirations of mankind. The idea is well conceived 
and is very well carried out. He first distinguishes in the 
religious history two great principles or tendencies: (1) what 
he calls the metaphysical tendency, by which religion or the 
idea of God or the gods is used as an explanation of the 
world and its process in time ; (2) a moral tendency, by which 
mankind find in their religion a motive to a good life. In all 
ancient religions these two tendencies can be traced; and a 
perfect religion would be one in which both would be com- 
pletely and harmoniously developed. Sometimes, however, 
we find that one element, and sometimes the other is pre- 
dominant ; and as an instance of this the author cites the 
religious development of Judea and that of Greece. In the 
Jews he finds an almost exclusive development of the moral 
element, and in Greece an equally exclusive development of 
the metaphysical element. We think, however, that the 
author has here missed the true distinction between these two. 
If we look at the religious monuments of the Jews we find 
two ideas interwoven with and underlying their whole religious 
attitude, viz. the creation of all things by God, and the govern- 
ment of the world by His Providence. But that is the very 
pith and marrow of what the author calls the metaphysical 
element ; and that it really entered into the Jewish religion 
in the way we have indicated is very evident. In proof of 
this we shall not cite the story of the creation or any of the 
more salient facts ; we shall merely quote at random a pass- 
age from Amos. The prophet says: ‘ For, lo, He that formeth 
the mountains, and createth the wind, and declareth unto man 
what is his thought, that maketh the morning darkness and 
treadeth upon the high places of the earth, the Lord the God 
of Hosts is His name.’' It is clear from these words that the 
God of Israel was conceived as the God of nature, the Creator 
and Ruler of all things, which surely expresses the meta- 
physical element if anything does. The truth is, that the 
distinction between the Jewish and the Greek development 


t Amos iv. 13; see also v. 8. Tosee how deeply the thought we have 
indicated entered into the religion of Israel, it is only necessary to collect 
and arrange in one whole, the things which Amos or Hosea affirm of 
God. 
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lies rather in the fact, that in Greece the tendency was ina 
pantheistic or naturalistic direction, whereas the Jewish was 
purely theistic. This quite explains the great fact of the 
Jewish religion containing pre-eminently a moral element, 
whereas the religion of Greece was deficient in that element. 
The tendency of pantheism and every form of naturalism is 
to destroy morality, and it is only in connexion with theism 
that morals can obtain a free development. 

With regard to other religions the author finds the meta- 
physical element expressed in myth. It was by myth that 
ancient peoples explained the phenomena of nature around 
them, and the origin of all things. Throughout all the early 
religions the mythic element abounds, and from this circum- 
stance there has arisen a tendency to regard it as exclusively 
the characteristic of natural religions. But the author con- 
tends, and we think rightly, that the moral element is to some 
extent present also, even in the lowest forms. It may be 
asked, since the metaphysical element is expressed in myth, 
in what way does the moral element find expression? The 
answer is, in three forms: prayer, ritual, and sacrifice. In all 
ancient religions these three forms exist, and if we examine 
the idea underlying them we shall see that they all express 
the turning of the soul towards the unseen. They imply a 
faith in the possibility of communion with God. Prayer, of 
course, in very early religions exists in a very rudimentary 
form. It is in ritual that we find the greatest development ; 
and in all of them sacrifice occupies a prominent position. In 
regard to sacrifice, we have had in recent times some very 
crude interpretations of it ; but the author successfully, we 
think, contends for the presence of higher ideas. Sacrifice 
was primarily an act of communion with God; and then 
perhaps at a later period it took the form of an act of atone- 
ment. 

Having shown that both the metaphysical and the moral 
element exist in all religions, the author goes on to a further 
point. This is to connect these two elements as they exist in 
their crudest form in early religions, with the more advanced 
achievements of civilized man. Taking first the metaphysical 
element, he finds that at bottom it means simply that man 
expects to find the world an ordered and coherent whole ; 
and this coherency must apply not only to the world as we 
see it around us, but to the world viewed as a process in 
time. Looking at the world in this latter point of view, what 
is it exactly that we mean by order, coherency? Clearly it 
is a state of things from which chance, accident, is excluded ; 
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for chance would have the effect of destroying order and in- 
troducing chaos. Now, if we view the world as a process, it 
is clear that there are three points at which chance might 
enter in to destroy order. First, it might enter at the begin- 
ning of the process. The world might have originated with- 
out a cause ; it might, as the saying is, be a mere fortuitous 
concourse of atoms. Or, secondly, chance might come in in 
the course of the process. The onward progress of nature 
might be the result of a series of chances, an idea which would 
quite destroy its coherency. Or, lastly, chance might come in 
at the end of the process. The world might be tending to no 
result in particular. But it is easy to see that the metaphysi- 
cal element thus rendered issues in the fundamental postu- 
lates of natural theology. Natural theology is based on the 
idea of a first cause, a uniform law of causation, and a rational 
purpose in which the world issues. Thus the idea which 
underlay the early myths was at bottom right, and when 
supplemented by the matured knowledge of civilized man 
bears witness to the fact that man seeks and finds the ulti- 
mate explanation of the world in the God of religion. 

When we turn to the moral side, we find that it is not 
worked out with the author’s usual clearness, and one has to 
re-read it in order to catch the sequence. The order of ideas, 
as we conceive it, would be this. The moral side is really the 
revelation side of God. God is not only known to us meta- 
physically by our reason as the Author of nature, but He is 
known to us by revelation as He presents Himself to the 
soul. Taking our stand upon prayer, ritual, sacrifice, as they 
exist in early religions, we see that these express, on the part 
of man, a belief in the possibility of Divine communion and a 
longing after a fuller revelation. It is an easy step from this 
to the sphere of revelation properly so called, beginning 
with the patriarchs, and going on in a continuous and ever- 
deepening stream, till it issues in Christ. But primitive 
prayer, ritual, and sacrifice not only imply belief in, and 
longing after, a fuller revelation, they are also the instruments 
of moral obligation, and, however imperfect morality may be 
at the first, still it is there in principle, and only needs further 
development. We see with the progress of civilization, and 
more especially with the progress of Divine revelation, pro- 
perly so called, a gradual elevation of morals. But through- 
out the whole process, and this is the main point, the in- 
separable connexion of morals with religion is maintained. 
At length we arrive at the stage of moral development as 
it exists at present, and this fully confirms the connexion 
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we have indicated. It is well expressed by the author in 
the following sentence: ‘The world, as conceived by the 
moral sense, is under the rule of a personal governor, who is 
Himself holy, who knows and judges the hearts of men, 
with whom men are allowed to enter into communion’ 
(p. 32). 

In the remainder of the chapter the author shows how 
the Incarnation answers to and completes these convictions 
of mankind. He brings this out under four heads: (1) The 
Incarnation lays down the principle that God can be known 
in nature, and under this head he deals with the difficulty or 
reproach of anthropomorphism. (2) The Incarnation declares 
that God redeems and makes morality possible. (3) In it 
religion attains its social ends. And (4) it meets the conserva- 
tive instincts of religion. 

There are two more remarks we have to make on this 
chapter. In commencing his exposition of the moral side 
the author remarks: ‘So far [that is, on the metaphysical 
side] there is no fully fersonal result obtained’ (p. 28). In 
making this remark he is but following the general line of 
opinion which has prevailed for a long time. It was Kant 
who first depreciated, indeed, wholly rejected, the metaphy- 
sical proof of God, and set up in its place the moral proof, 
and ever since his time, writers without, perhaps, going the 
length that Kant did, have with him severed the two proofs, 
depreciated the metaphysical, and set up as the leading one 
the moral proof. We regard this procedure as radically 
wrong, and we imagine many of those who follow in the wake 
of Kant would be somewhat amazed to know the veal ground 
which determined him to this procedure. As a metaphysical 
curiosity it is worth mentioning, and if it should lead to the 
abandonment of a false view it might be useful. Why, then, 
did Kant reject the metaphysical proof of God? It was for 
this reason that he regarded the cosmos as we see it around 
us, as a pure creation of the Auman mind. He argued in this 
way. Given the human mind as we know it—that is to say, 
given the fundamental principles of the sensibility, the under- 
standing, the reason—and the creation of the cosmos, as we 
see it around us, in all its order and beauty, is the inevitable 
result. To show that, is the gist and substance of his Crztzgue 
of Pure Reason. Of course, if the human mind is really the 
intelligence which creates and orders the cosmos, it is idle to 
seek another creator in the Supreme God. Hence Kant 
wholly rejected the metaphysical proof of God ; but, seeing 
that the moral world was impossible without God, he brought 
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it forward as the only proof, and especially he brought out 
the personality of God as guaranteed by it. 

But this sharp cleft between human reason and human 
morals is an unmitigated evil. And it is wholly unnecessary 
to us who cannot accept the idealism of Kant ; nay, we might 
even claim Kant as on our side. For it is to Kant that we 
owe the clear demonstration, that the cosmos does need an 
intelligence to create and order it ; that, in short, its existence, 
apart from intelligence, is unthinkable ; and we may be quite 
sure, if Kant could have foregone his transcendental idealism, 
and come down to the level of common sense, he would have 
been the foremost to argue in favour of the Supreme Creator. 
The great drawback of this depreciation of the metaphysical 
proof is that it cripples Theism, and makes an admission 
which the authors of pantheistic or naturalistic systems are 
only too ready to avail themselves of. It is also altogether 
wrong to say that the metaphysical proof affords no fully 
personal result. In point of fact, the strongest proof of the 
personality of God lies in the idea of a first cause. 

Another remark we have to make bears upon what is 
called anthropomorphism. The author obviates the objec- 
tion from this source in so far as it bears on the theological 
explanation of the world. After rejecting the crude and 


savage tales about gods, common in ancient religions, as 
really anthropomorphic, he comes to consider anthropo- 
morphism as bearing on the higher idea of God. He says :-— 


‘But the question is then apt to be raised, whether the philo- 
sophical idea of Him, even when crowned by the Incarnation, is not 
merely a sublimer form of the same impulse ; whether the idea of 
God, as mind, as will, as self-revealing activity in the world, in 
human life, in an Incarnate Person, is less unworthy in the last resort 
than the old myths; whether it involves, any less than savage 
mythologies, a complete transference of human conditions to that 
which must necessarily transcend them. It will be observed that this is 
one of the strongest supports of the Agnostic position—the appeal to 
man’s consciousness of weakness and limitation even in his higher 
powers. But wecannot but demur toit. Its strength lies, let us notice, 
in its apparently strict appeal to logic. You admit, it tells us, that the 
savage myths are unworthy and degrading, simply because they 
transfer human limitations to the character cf God. Now how can 
you draw a line between these and the higher faculties of mind or 
will, which are no less liable to failure? Having admitted one point, 
you are logically compelled to admit the other. 

‘It would seem that our best mode of dealing with this conten- 
tion is to admit it’ (p. 40). 


We think a better way of dealing with the objection 
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would be to push it to its logical consequence, by applying it 
to science. If the human intellect, in dealing with God as 
the Author of nature, gives, as the objection assures us, an 
illusory or anthropomorphic view of Him, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it must fall into the same mistake in dealing 
with nature in detail. Hence it would follow that the laws 
of nature discovered by science, if viewed as conceptions of 
nature, are anthropomorphic, and from an objective point 
of view wholly illusory. These laws are not conceptions of 
nature as it really exists, but like savage myths, of which 
they are only a refinement, they are mere human conceits and 
fancies, which anthropomorphically we project into nature. 
No doubt it would be objected to this inference that the con- 
ceptions which science forms of nature are proved to be real, 
true, and objective by hard fact and continuous experience. 
That of course. But does not this breakdown on the sphere 
of science prove the fallacy of the argument as applied in 
theology? If our conceptions of nature in its details are not 
anthropomorphic, we may surely conclude that neither is our 
conception of nature as related to its Author anthropo- 
morphic. Or, to put the matter in other words, if science by 
the force of intellect can break out of myth into the region 
of hard, external fact, why may not theology do the same? 
After all, what is, or can be conceived to be, greater than intel- 
lect? It is the privilege of man to possess an intellect allied 
to the intellect which shaped nature ; for man can decipher 
nature. Presumably, therefore, it is an intellect which can 
rise to the knowledge of God. In any case, it is no use quarrel- 
ling with our intellect. To quarrel with our intellect is like 
quarrelling with our bread and butter ; for if intellect fails us 
we have nothing else to fall back upon. 

The external historical evidence for the Incarnation is of 
course an important point in our author’s system, and he next 
devotes a chapter to the consideration of it. He begins by a 
summary of the evidence of the Gospels. They describe to 
us Christ as human—a point which at the present day would 
of course be easily admitted. But alongside of His human 
character they also reveal another side, which is Divine. This 
Divine side rests upon His miracles, His teaching, His sin- 
lessness, in connexion with His claims. He distinctly 
claimed to be the Messiah, the only begotten Son of God— 
in a word, to be God Incarnate. The Gospel evidence is 
well brought out by the author. In fact, he especially shines 
in such work. And the result of it all is a clear statement of 
the fact of the Incarnation. 
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In our day, however, the question may be asked—nay, it 
certainly will be asked—Is such a thing as the Incarnation 
possible? And hence the second part of the chapter is 
devoted to the consideration of this point. After pointing 
out and making allowance for the ambiguity of the word 
‘nature, he dismisses the case of the pure materialists as 
lying outside any argument he has to advance. It ought, 
however, to be borne in mind that the materialists are the 
extreme left of the evolutionists, and that the theory of evolu- 
tion as a theory tends strongly in that direction. However, 
his argument is only with those who are prepared to allow 
that nature is more than a mere complex of material forces. 
Taking his stand, therefore, on this position, he appeals to the 
analogy of human action upon nature. Human action is a 
kind of intrusive force breaking in upon the ordinary course 
of nature. It invades nature, and sets up a chain of physical 
consequences which alter in a real, if only a minute, degree 
the face of nature. As an illustration of this the author cites 
the fact of a man firing a mine. We might add that a 
stronger illustration may be found in the alteration brought 
about by the industry and works of civilized life. It is im- 
portant, however, to observe the character of human action. 
It possesses a character which is nowhere else to be found in 
the changes of nature. Human action is a moral force ; it 
is always guided by the thought of what ought to be, and it 
uses physical nature for the carrying out of moral ends. It 
is seen how this fact helps to reduce the difficulty connected 
with the Incarnation. It is clear that if Christ, merely as a 
human being, appeared in the world, there must have been 
in His case the same amount of disturbance, and the same 
need of readjustment, as in the case of any other human 
being. No one could take exception to this. But granting 
this, we see that, so far as the question of disturbance is con- 
cerned, it makes little difference if, Christ being more than 
man, a greater amount of disturbance is involved in His case. 
For we have already granted the principle of disturbance, 
and a little more or a little less is of small moment. If man 
may disturb the usual course of nature by building a mill or 
constructing a railroad, there is no reasonable ground for deny- 
ing that the Incarnate One might vary natural order in a way 
accordant with His higher nature—that is, by miracle. Then, 
again, looking at the Incarnation as a whole, we see that its 
aim and character is analogous to human action. The Incar- 
nation has a moral aim. It is said, ‘God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son.’ 
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y, it But this view of things reacts upon our whole view of 
tion nature. If man uses nature for moral ends, there is a strong 
r is presumption that God does the same. For God, who is the 
ting Creator and upholder of nature, is conceived by us as a Moral 
ord Being. Thus nature is endued with a higher significance. 
} as If it is asked what is the special end for which the Creator 
ght, uses nature, the author would reply that He uses it in order 
the to reveal Himself to us. Taking our stand, then, on this 
olu- ground, a further consideration shows that pure nature is 
ver, inadequate to reach the end for which it exists and is used. 
low Its very uniformity tends to unfit it. And this becomes 
ces, more evident in view of the problem of man, his needs and 
the his failures. Hence, the author argues, in order to attain the 
Sa end which nature itself reveals, a more flexible instrument is 
rse required, and such an instrument is found in the Incarnation 
ical and its miracles. 
ree Our account of the argument is very meagre and very 
tes imperfect ; but there is much in the author’s presentation of 
ta the matter that is exceedingly good, and much that is sug- 
rht gestive. In our opinion, however, the whole is marred, and 
m- even nullified, by a statement of the doctrine of evolution in 
on. its extremest and crudest form, which comes in near the end. 
in The author, after a statement of the doctrine held previously 
it to evolution, says :— 
. ‘But of late all this has been altered. Instead of looking upon 
nature as a collection of independent existences which, for scientific 
ed purposes, it is convenient to arrange in arbitrarily chosen classes, we 
} a have come to look upon it as a single process. We have given up 
-n constructing our teleology with reference to our own ends, and have 
ne swept the whole physical order, ourselves included, into the one great 
in process of Evolution. The separate ends are not finally separate ; 


they represent landmarks in the movement of the regulative idea’ 


1 
: (p. 72). 

im It is a marvel to us that the author does not see that this 
eC. view of things is perfectly fatal to the faith for which he is 
e, pleading. For these words, if they have any meaning, imply, 
- that in man there is xo real, no abiding personality: they imply 
od that his individual existence is appearance only ; they imply 
a that man is a mere phenomenon, thrown up in the evolutionary 
y } process, and that, like a soap bubble, he is evanescent, destined 
1, to return into and be lost inthe all ofthings. But under such 
S a view how is belief in a future life possible? How is belief 
oe in God or in the Incarnation possible? Nay, how is morality 
d itself possible? For every moral system worthy of the name 


postulates a fersonal relation between man and God. It is to 
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be feared the author has taken up a position the grave conse- 
quences of which he has not fathomed. Nor is there anything 
new in this view of things, or anything which is peculiar to 
evolution, although the author thinks so. It is the common 
form of every pantheistic or naturalistic system. It is to be 
found in Schelling and in Hegel ; and, in point of fact, as an 
idea it passed from these philosophers into evolution. It is 
needless to say that it is the antithesis of everything which 
as Theists and as Christians we hold dear.' 

After vindicating the idea of the Incarnation the author 
proceeds to consider the evidence for it. And here there are 
some excellent remarks on the nature of historical evidence 
generally. It is distinguished from direct experience, from 
legal evidence, as also from scientific evidence, These distinc- 
tions sweep away many of the objections current in the pre- 
sent day ; and they bring out the fact that for the Incarnation 
we have weightier evidence than for any other event in human 
history. When the author comes to consider the actual evi- 
dence he finds that it is summed up in the fact of the Resur- 
rection. No one can question this view of the matter since 
we have express apostolical authority for it. St. Paul not 
only argued that without the Resurrection our faith is vain, 
but of Christ he said that He was ‘declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit of holiness by the 
resurrection from the dead’ (Rom. i. 4). At the same time, 
however, there might be loss or danger in isolating it and 
regarding it as the only evidence. A better way, we think, 
would be to regard it as summing up and bringing to a head 
a great many separate lines of proof, each having a cogency 
of its own. 

Admitting then that the Resurrection is the main evidence, 
the question arises from what point of view are we to appreciate 
its cogency. Are we to argue from it as a stupendous miracle ? 
St. Paul could do this with perfect safety ; but in the present 
day, when so much objection is taken to the supernatural, it is 
a question whether on our part this would be a prudent course 
to take. Is there any other form, then, in which the evidence 


1 Or to look at the matter from an opposite point of view. Admit a 
real and abiding personality in man. This admission, with all its conse- 
quences, since man is a part of the natural order, would constitute a 
principle from which the rest of nature must be judged. But such a prin- 
ciple would destroy evolution as a theory. It would not indeed destroy 
the continuity of nature from, say, the fiery cloud to the cosmos, in the 
way in which it is, or may be, ascertained by science, but it would give 
an interpretation of it which would be the exact opposite of that which is 
given by the theory of evolution. 
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of the Resurrection might be thrown? What we would 
suggest is that the evidence for the Incarnation should rest 
not upon the Resurrection but upon the testimony of Christ ; 
and that the Resurrection should come in not as a miracle 
but simply as a fact establishing the truth of His witness. To 
explain what we mean. It is clear from the Gospels that 
Christ claimed to be the only begotten Son of God—in a word, 
since He appeared as man, to be God Incarnate. The author 
has brought out the evidence for this fully and convincingly. 
But there is another point connected with the Gospel narrative 
which is of great importance in the present connexion. It is 
clear that from the commencement of His ministry to the end, 
the abiding thought and purpose of His life was to die and 
rise again, and that His Death and Resurrection were to be 
the redemption of the world. In His own words, He was to 
give His life a ransom for many. On any view of the Gospel 
narratives short of entire discredit, it is impossible to avoid 
this conclusion. The fact comes out in so many ways, and is 
so bound up with the Gospel as a whole, that it must be 
acknowledged. We have not only the express declaration 
of the Synoptics repeated several times, ‘ Behold we go up to 
Jerusalem,’ &c., but incidental notices implying it, such as 
‘The bridegroom shall be [violently] taken away.’ Then we 
have the testimony of St. John’s Gospel, which is especially 
clear, and which takes an altogether different form. At the 
beginning of His ministry He said: ‘ Destroy this temple,’ 
&c.; and later on we have the express and clear declaration, 
the Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep ; no man has 
power to take His life, but He has power to lay it down and 
power to take it again. It is a fair conclusion from the varied 
character of the notices, that the instances recorded do not 
exhaust His sayings. There might have been, and probably 
there were, many other occasions on which He spoke in the 
same sense by allusion or openly ; and thus we see that to 
die and to rise again was the inmost thought of His heart, 
the abiding purpose of His whole earthly life. 

Now let us try to take in this fact in all its significance. 
If He were a mere man, to have cherished such a purpose 
would have been impossible. It would have been to most 
people a convincing proof of a disordered mind. But to 
suppose aberration of mind in the present case is out of the 
question. It is in complete contradiction to all we are told 
about Him, His character, His teaching, the impression He 
made upon the disciples, and through them: upon the world at 
large. Butif His purpose was impossible, if He were merely 
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man, it assumes an altogether different complexion if He were 
what He claimed to be, God Incarnate. It then falls in with, 
and becomes eminently appropriate to, His Divine character. 
Thus the fact that Christ cherished this purpose, taken by 
itself and apart from the Resurrection, is evidence of His 
Divine Being. If, however, in addition to this, it could be 
borne out by hard fact ; if after dying upon the cross He re- 
sumed His life and manifested Himself to the disciples as 
their Risen Lord, then the Resurrection bears out the truth of 
His word: that is to say, it proves the Incarnation. Thus, 
from this point of view, we do not need to argue from a super- 
natural fact to a supernatural Person; we do not need to 
regard the Resurrection as supernatural at all, or in any way 
to argue from it. We simply accept it as a fact establishing 
the truth of Christ’s word. 

The third chapter refers to the Catholic interpretation of 
the Incarnation, and contains an excellent summary of the 
process by which the body of Catholic dogma was established. 
Very good, too, are the remarks by which the author vindi- 
cates the necessity of dogma, and connects the procedure of 
the Church with the method adopted by the Apostles. He 
surveys first of all the Gnostic influences, then passes on to 
Arianism, Apollinarianism, and Nestorianism, ending with 
Eutychianism. In connexion with Nestorianism we have a 
digression on what is called the enoszs and our Lord’s human 
knowledge. With regard to the term ‘kenosis’ we do hope 
that as a term it will be altogether abandoned. Of one thing 
we are certain, if it is retained it will lead to great confusicn 
and error, if not to downright heresy. It is true that St. Paul 
used the expression éavrTov éxévwoe, but that is merely an 
hyperbole by which he expresses the greatness of human 
wonder at the depth of humiliation to which the Son of God 
submitted in taking our nature and condescending to think 
and speak and act as man. But in so condescending there 
was no kenosis in any real sense of the word. For when He 
took our nature, and in it condescended to live on earth, He 
did not forsake Heaven.' He did not resign His function or 
any of His prerogatives as God. He still upheld, as He had 
created, all things. That St. Paul did not mean any real ‘self- 
emptying’ of Himself is shown by his other expression (Col. 


1 “No man hath ascended up to Heaven but He that came down from 
Heaven, even the Son of man which zs in [eaven’ (St. John iii. 13). 
Our author quotes the old hymn : 

*Verbum Supernum prod ens 
Nec Patris linquens dexteram.’ 
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rere ii. 9), ‘In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’ 


ith, To say that the Son in becoming Incarnate emptied Himself 
ter. of the Godhead, or of any of the prerogatives of Godhead, 
by would be heresy. Rather, as defined by the Council of Chalce- 
His don, the two natures in all their fulness and perfection sub- 
be sisted in the one Person of the Son. We are glad to find our 
re- author agreeing to this, and the only fault we have to find 
- as with him is that he uses, and appears to sanction the use, of a 
1 of term fraught with such danger to the faith. 
1us, There is no doubt that the most difficult point in conceiv- 
yer- ing the union of the two natures in the one Person of the Son 
to lies in understanding the relation in which our Lord’s Divine 
vay knowledge stood to His human knowledge. The author enters 
ing upon this point, and it is necessary we should follow him 
somewhat closely. He first of all gives a statement of the 
1 of contrast between human knowledge and Divine knowledge. 
the That man’s knowledge, he tells us, is limited, hardly needs 
1ed. saying. Man does not know the future ; he does not know the 
idi- past except very imperfectly ; he does not know the whole 
> of extent, but only a small part, of the universe of which he is a 
He part. Even those things he does know he knows superficially 
1 to and imperfectly. Hehas toreason from his experience and 
vith from the experience and testimony of others. On the other 
rea hand, the knowledge of God is complete ; no fact in the uni- 
nan verse can escape Him. The universe was created by Him ; 
ope its laws are of His devising, and all their combinations are 
ing brought about by His arrangement, or at least must have been 
sicn foreseen by Him. In a word, God sees and knows all things. 
aul Hence, since these two kinds of knowledge subsisted, and 
an must have subsisted, in the one Person of the Incarnate Son, 
nan the problem before us is to determine the relation in which 
sod the one kind of knowledge stood to the other. It is a difficult 
ink problem, and in trying to solve it we must take heed that the 
1ere solution we give be of such a character as not to do violence 
He to either kind of knowledge, or prevent our conceiving a real 
He union between them in the Person of the Son. How, then, 
n or shall we conceive this relation? The author examines two 
had solutions, both of which he finds unsatisfactory. One of these 
self- is plainly so. It is the idea that when our Lord manifested 
Col. or affirmed ignorance He was feigning a condition of things 
which did not exist. We see at once that this idea not only 
from does violence to both the human and the Divine knowledge, 
13): but it implies what appears to be a moral defect in our Lord’s 


character, or at least a mode of action which appears unworthy 
of Him. The other explanation which the author examines 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. LXX. X 
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is to the effect that ‘ Christ possessed, as it were, all knowledge 
in possibility, but that He did not realize it in a discursive 
form: that is, that He knew absolutely all the principles and 
laws which keep the universe in existence, but that He did not 
perpetually carry out this knowledge into all its details.’ This 
explanation the author also dismisses on the ground that, 
‘however it may seem to satisfy some of the conditions of the 
problem, it does not make it easier to understand how two 
kinds of consciousness can have been present at one time in 
one Person’ (p. 123). On this we have to remark that, if the 
author alludes to what we have said on the subject in a 
previous article,' he has not quite apprehended our meaning. 
However, the explanation we have to give we reserve till we 
have considered the author’s own view. 

In proceeding to give his own view he first of all runs 
over the evidence of Holy Scripture on the point. On the 
side of our Lord’s purely human knowledge there are two 
passages always referred to: ‘ And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and man’ (St. Luke ii. 52) ; 
and ‘ But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son but the 
Father’ (St. Mark xiii. 32). The author next instances the 
cases in which our Lord asked questions in a perfectly natural 
and human way :‘ Whom seek ye ?’‘ Where have ye laid him ?’ 
He decides, however, that these do not necessarily imply 
ignorance. Then the author brings forward three cases of 
more importance, in which our Lord is supposed not to have 
given an accurate statement—accurate, that is, in view of the 
nineteenth century—but to have used the language and circle 
of ideas of the people among whom He dwelt. These three 
cases are: (a) questions of science, as when He speaks of 
God making His sun to rise upon the just and unjust ; (4) His 
acceptance of the popular belief that men can be, and are, 
possessed by evil spirits ; (c) His use of the Old Testament 
in the quotation from Psalm Ixxxii. 6,‘I have said ye are 
gods,’ and His acceptance of the current views as to the 
authorship of Old Testament books. These points require 
careful critical consideration, which, however, we cannot at 
this moment give. Our present object is purely theological, 
so we leave them in the bare statement. 

After having given the cases relating to the human know- 
ledge, the author specifies those that imply superhuman 
knowledge ; these are: (a) reading of hearts, ‘ He knew what 
was in man,’ and Peter’s exclamation, ‘ Lord, thou knowest all 


1 Church Quarterly Review, October 1891. 
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things, thou knowest that I love thee’ (St. John xxi. 17); 
(6) direct prediction, as when He foretold the circumstances 
of His death—under this head is placed His seeing Nathanael 
under the fig-tree ; (c) the eschatological discourses. The 
author concludes his summary by remarking that the simplest 
way of dealing with these superhuman manifestations of 
knowledge is to attribute them to the glowing and affectionate 
historical imagination of the Apostles ; in which case they 
might be explained, not as superhuman, but simply as un- 
usually striking cases of discernment. But he feels that this 
mode of dealing with the matter is rather too simple, if the 
twofold nature of Christ be true. He therefore goes on to 
give his own view of the relation between the Divine and 
human knowledge of our Lord. 

It is as follows. After a statement of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, in which, while admitting that the Incarnation 
did not alter His essential nature as God, and that, as before, 
so after the Incarnation, He sustained, as He had created, the 
worlds, the author yet lays great stress upon the fact that, for 
the purposes of the Incarnation, He laid down His attributes 
of glory, divested Himself of all external signs of Godhead, 
and was found in fashion as a man. He then points out that 
all through the Passion there is a constant effort at repression ; 
Pilate has no power over Him ; Hecould send twelve legions 
of angels ; all which shows a conscious reserve of power, 
which He repressed and refused to use. ‘ There is thus,’ the 
author goes on, ‘a conscious and voluntary reserve passing 
through the whole life of Christ, occasionally relieved, as at 
the Transfiguration, or in the words to thé penitent thief, but 
constantly and persistently renewed.’ And then follows a 
passage to which we would draw particular attention. The 
author continues :— 


‘May we not use the analogy of these cases in connexion with 
our Lord’s knowledge as man? May we not think of a conscious 
and voluntary reserve here also —of an ignorance as real as the Death 
upon the Cross was real—as the adoption of humanity was real? 
Such an ignorance would not touch His Divinity, any more than the 
pain of the Passion penetrated so as to alter the Divine substance. 
And it would not be feigned or illusory, any more than the Passion 
was a mere shadow without reality. The knowledge of all things 
which belongs to Him as God would be like the twelve legions of 
angels, ready at His command, but not summoned before Him’ 


(p. 128). 


On this we would remark that the analogy on which the 


author la 7S SO much stress, ‘an ignorance as real as the Death 
y , > 
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upon the Cross was real,’ does not exist, at least in the form 
the author supposes. There might be an analogy between 
the Death upon the Cross and a particular act of our Lord’s 
human knowledge, say, His knowledge of the authorship of 
Psalm cx. We could say: Our Lord’s knowledge of the 
authorship of Psalm cx. was as really human as His Death 
upon the Cross was human. But the analogy would again 
be destroyed if for ‘knowledge’ we put ‘ignorance.’ In that 
case we could only revive it ina form which few would accept. 
We might then say: Our Lord’s Death upon the Cross was 
as illusory as His knowledge of the authorship of Psalm cx. 
was illusory. This, however, is a small matter. The really 
important point is that the author here lays down a theory of 
the relation between the Divine and human knowledge of 
Christ which it is our duty to appreciate. The theory is this. 
He explains the relation by the idea of ‘ reserve.’ There isa 
reserve by which the Divine knowledge, which the author 
conceives as unimpaired, is prevented from overflowing into 
the human sphere, or in any way influencing the human 
knowledge. It is a reserve or repression so great, that it 
produces on the human side ‘an ignorance as real as the 
Death upon the Cross was real.’ There is thus a cleft, a 
complete separation between the Divine and human knowledge 
of Christ. On the human side Christ is wholly ignorant of 
all that He knows on the Divine side. We think that this 
theory is full of peril to the faith ; and, perhaps, the best way 
of bringing this out, will be to accept the author’s guidance 
and see whither it will conduct us. 

The author, after making his statement, finds himself face 
to face with a very serious question: Can this reserve apply 
to all the knowledge of the Son of God? Apparently he 
feels that if an answer were to be made in the affirmative, it 
would lead to very grave results. He therefore decides that 
it does not. He finds that on two points (@) His knowledge 
of His unity with the Father, and (4) His moral judgments, 
there could not have been reserve. But on other points, such 
as questions of science, questions of the authorship of the Old 
Testament, the question of possession by evil spirits, the prin- 
ciple of reserve came into play, so that there was, or might 
have been, on these subjects ignorance or error. But why are 
we to make exceptions in the two cases specified? We 
think the author’s theory would be dead against any possible 
exception. If, as that theory maintains, it was necessary for 
the purposes of the Incarnation that the human knowledge 
should be isolated from the Divine, why should not that isolation 
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be thoroughgoing? Why should not our Lord, on the human 
side, be as ignorant of His union with the Father as He is 
supposed to have been of all that, as God, He knew of the 
Old Testament? Why should He not have been as liable to 
error in a moral judgment as on the question of possession by 
evil spirits ? We think the ground assigned by the author for 
making the exceptions is untenable. He argues that, just as 
it would have injured His Divinity had a suggestion of sin been 
welcomed by Him, so it would have injured it had He as 
man been ignorant of His union with the Father, or as man 
given an imperfect or wrong moral judgment. We do not see 
that at all. Always going on the supposition that ignorance 
on the human side was necessary for the purposes of the 
Incarnation, what possible injury to His Divinity could it be 
if that ignorance extended to His union with the Father ? 
Or how would it injure His Divinity to have been at fault in 
a moral judgment if the judgment were the very best that, 
humanly speaking, He had the means of giving? Would it 
not have injured His Divinity far more if He affirmed as man 
that David was the author of Psalm cx., while all the time 
as God He knew that this was not the case ? 

The truth is, that the point of view from which the author 
regards the question is so impossible, and leads us into so 
many incongruities, that we must here recall to the reader’s 
mind the real point. In consequence of the definition of the 
Council of Chalcedon it is de fide to believe that side by side 
with His human knowledge there subsisted in the one Person 
of the Son of God His Divine knowledge perfect and com- 
plete. The point that we have to determine, as we have 
already indicated, is simply, What was the relation between 
the two? Now, it will be seen from what we have just said, 
that on two points the author is at one with us. On these 
two points the relation was simply this. The Divine know- 
ledge flowed in upon the human, and without altering its 
form and character as human knowledge, yet elevated and 
perfected it so that all possibility of mistake was taken away. 
But the author maintains that these two points were quite 
exceptional, and that it was utterly different with the rest of 
the human knowledge. That remainder was completely 
isolated from the Divine. The principle of reserve comes in and 
produces ignorance—an ignorance as real as His death upon 
the Cross. If we apprehend aright, it is maintained that our 
Lord was simply left to the resources of His human mind, 
and that He possessed no advantage which an ordinary Scribe 
or Pharisee did not possess. 
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Now, we wish to call attention to the great gravity of this 
position. Its effect is simply this, to destroy Christianity 
viewed as a revelation. It is true the author might ward off 
to some extent this consequence if he could establish on 
solid ground the two exceptional points; but, as we have 
seen, he cannot. The principle of reserve or isolation of the 
human knowledge must be taken as thoroughgoing, and it 
will be taken as thoroughgoing by doubting minds. How 
are we to teach the Incarnation at all to such minds? What 
is the evidence for the Incarnation? The evidence for the 
Incarnation ultimately resolves itself into this—the testimony 
of Christ as to who He was ; for whatever other lights there 
may be, it all ultimately comes back to this. But under the 
theory of the author how are we to advance as unimpeachable 
the testimony of Christ? The doubting mind will ask: 
‘Why should I believe that testimony ? You yourself admit 
that on many points He was ignorant, on many others mis- 
taken. You maintain that His general view of things was 
just the general view of His age and country, and that where 
that view was defective or erroneous He was in defect or in 
error. Why, then, might He not be mistaken when He 
testified of Himself that He was the only begotten Son of 
God? You can give no reason which will stand the test of 
criticism to differentiate this case from that of others in which 
He was in error.’ It isa perfect marvel to us that men do not 
see that to admit ignorance or mistake on azy pozut to which 
our Lord applied His human mind is simply to destroy 
Christianity viewed as a revelation. For Christianity viewed 
as a revelation is made up, not only of certain abstract theo- 
logical doctrines, but of the whole acts and words of the 
Incarnate One. If these, one and all, cannot be viewed as 
free from imperfection and error, it is idle to speak of Chris- 
tianity as a revelation. It is no longer a voice from Heaven, 
but a voice from Judea as Judea existed eighteen hundred 
years ago. 

But we must now look a little more closely at the author’s 
principle of reserve to see how far it is a possible principle. 
In one point of view, or rather on one field, it is perfectly 
possible. There are in our Lord’s life alongside of His miracles 
manifestations of supernatural knowledge. Now, just as it 
was within the sphere of His will to work or not to work 
miracles, so it was within the sphere of His will to give or to 
refrain from giving these supernatural manifestations. And, 
seeing that the recorded instances are comparatively rare, it 
would be quite appropriate to say that our Lord used reserve, 
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But in the sense in which the author applies the principle it is 
quite impossible. He uses the term to denote a kind of 
voluntary reserve or restraint by which our Lord withdraws 
from the human side what He knows on the Divine side. 
Now, here again the author’s idea would be possible, though 
only oz one condition. If we suppose that the human soul of 
our Lord possessed a personality or subsistence of its own— 
a personality numerically different from, though in alliance 
with, the Divine Personality—then it is conceivable that on 
ordinary occasions the Divine Personality might leave the 
human to itself, and only in certain exceptional cases com- 
municate to it Divine light. But that would be Nestorianism, 
a heresy which the Church rejected on the ground that it 
destroys the Incarnation. Rejecting, therefore, this view, let 
us test the author’s theory from the point of view of the 
Catholic faith. The Church teaches that it was one and the 
selfsame Person who knew all things as God who also knew 
as man. Now, from this point of view the author’s idea of 
reserve is seen to be impossible, for it would mean that our 
Lord withdraws from His Divine Person the Divine know- 
ledge. He could not in any other way withdraw it from His 
human soul, since the Personality of the human soul was 
Himself, the Son of God. Thus the author’s theory inevitably 
leads to Nestorianism. But it could not rest there. In this 
nineteenth century it would lead to even a lower stratum of 
belief. 

But the author’s theory is open to objection of another 
kind. It is in itself simply unthinkable. It represents our 
Lord as concealing His Divine knowledge not only from 
others—the Disciples or the multitude around Him—dut 
trom Himself. Now, is not this simply to use words without 
meaning? Let anyone try it in his own case. Let him take 
some fact clearly known to him, and try to unmake that 
knowledge, to expunge it from his mind. The thing cannot 
be done. It is in the power of our will to use or not to use 
our knowledge ; it is not in the power of our will to unmake 
the knowledge. If we know a thing, we know it ; and that 
is all that can be said about it. But the position will be made 
clearer when we give the explanation of our own view which 
we promised, and which we now proceed to do. 

In a previous article we tried to make out that the Divine 
Knowledge is of a different make and form from the human ; 
and we think that this is a real elementin the problem—an 
element which cannot safely be neglected by the scientific 
theologian. At the same time we are free to admit that 
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the nature and bearing of this distinction will not readily be 
perceived except by those who have made a study of human 
knowledge. We shall therefore, at this moment, leave it on 
one side, and see whether we may not be able to clear up the 
matter from the standpoint of ordinary thought. The diffi- 
culty we have to address ourselves to is thus stated by the 
author: ‘ How the two kinds of consciousness’ (it would have 
been better to have said knowledge) ‘can have been present 
at one time in one person.’ It amounts simply to this: 
What is the relation in which our Lord’s Divine knowledge 
stands to the human ? for if we know the relation, we know 
the bond under which the two are, and can be united in one 
consciousness. Now, the relation, as we stated in our previous 
article, is simply this: the Divine knowledge encompasses, 
elevates, and perfects the human knowledge. It does not 
change it from its form and character, as human knowledge, 
but simply perfects it,as human knowledge, freeing it from 
every taint of imperfection anderror. In order to understand 
this it is necessary to take note of two elements which are 
always present in every act of human knowledge. There is, 
first of all, the subject which is immediately before the mind, 
to which the mind is applied, and which is consciously 
examined and thought ; then, secondly, there is a background 
of latent knowledge which is not consciously thought at all. 
This background consists of our acquired knowledge, gained 
partly by study, partly by reading and intercourse with others, 
and partly by long experience. Now, the important point in 
the present connexion is, that this background influences 
—inevitably influences, though not consciously to ourselves-— 
the knowledge and the judgment that we form of the matter 
which is immediately before the mind. As this point is of 
vital importance in our argument, let us illustrate it by an 
example. Suppose two men—one an uneducated man, the 
other an accomplished astronomer—both looking at the same 
object, say, a brilliant meteor in the sky. We see at once 
that the uneducated man will form a very imperfect, if not 
erroneous, view of the phenomenon before him, while the 
astronomer will understand it, and judge of it with perfect 
scientific accuracy. Probably, the latter does not consciously 
apply to it the results of scientific observation of meteors ; 
but these results exist in his mind, and inevitably they in- 
fluence and, we would add, Zerfect the judgment he forms. 
Now, in the case of our Blessed Lord we have to consider 
not only the matter to which His human mind was at the 
moment applied, and the background of human knowledge 
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and experience which lay behind, but we have to consider 
another background stretching far away into infinity—the 
whole volume of His Perfect Divine knowledge. It is not 
necessary to suppose that this Divine knowledge was con- 
sciously present in His human mind, any more than in our 
own case our acquired knowledge is consciously present. But 
it was there; it was in the background ; and being there, it 
influenced —inevitably influenced—His knowledge of each 
human matter to which His human mind was applied. And 
how would it influence it ? Clearly only in one way, that is, by 
freeing His judgments of the matter from error, and perfecting 
them as human knowledge. To revert again to the case of 
the scientific expert, we see how, inevitably, his acquired 
knowledge perfects, scientifically speaking, the judgment 
which he forms of the phenomenon before him. Could the 
Divine knowledge which formed the background of our Lord’s 
human knowledge do less? We have pondered much over 
the matter, and we see no alternative to the conclusion, that, 
to suppose our Lord’s Divine knowledge not present—not 
influencing, not perfecting whatever human matter He applied 
His human mind to—is tantamount to denying His Godhead. 

We thus see how the Divine and human knowledge can 
be related, and can come together in one consciousness. The 
difficulty of conceiving it is not appreciably greater than the 
difficulty of conceiving how our own acquired knowledge, 
which is latent in the mind, can unite and form one whole 
with the subject to which the mind is applied at the moment. 
Under the author’s theory the Divine Knowledge is sharply 
severed, and extruded from the sphere of the human; and 
we have seen that the effect of this is simply to destroy 
Christianity as a revelation. We now see that under the view 
we have given, Christianity as a revelation is established. 
There is also this advantage in our view, that it brings our 
Lord’s human knowledge into line with the other effects of 
the Incarnation. The effect of the union of the human with 
the Divine, in all other cases, was the elevation and perfecting 
of the human. Human nature in Christ was perfected in the 
moral sphere by being freed from sin and imperfection, and 
adorned with all virtues. We now see how, analogously, our 
Lord’s human knowledge, without losing its character and 
form as human knowledge, was made perfect by its union 
with the Divine. 

The fourth chapter treats of the Incarnation in reference 
to the doctrine of God. The author disengages the question 
of our knowledge of God from the philosophical sphere, and 
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bases it, we think rightly, on the Incarnation. It is only in 
and through the Incarnation that we can rise to the know- 
ledge of the Triune God ; and the way in which the author 
collects and arranges the evidence leading up to the Divine 
knowledge is good. There are several points in this chapter 
we should have liked to notice, but we have already con- 
sumed so much of our space that we must hasten on. We 
come to the fifth chapter, which treats of the Creation and 
the Fall, which are without doubt the two most difficult points 
of modern theology. 

The author takes, first, Creation, and he begins by re- 
marking the change which evolution has produced in our 
idea of it. Formerly creation as an idea was supposed 
to be simple and clear; but now it is by no means clear, 
and in fact needs a close analysis. He breaks up the idea 
into two parts: (1) creation implies that God is exclusively 
the agent in the production of the world; and (2) it is 
implied that the process occurred in time. Speaking of the 
first of these distinctions, he appeals to the fact that the Holy 
Trinity as conceived in the Christian system is complete in 
Himself, and therefore does not need the world as a necessary 
correlative. We thus arrive at the conclusion that the world 
has no necessary existence, but depends for its being on the 
fiat of God. To this, however, it may be objected that this 
theory of creation imposes limits on the changelessness and 
infinity of God,and implies the operation of motives of desire 
or want. The author replies to the objection. In regard to 
changelessness, he points out that the objection is only valid 
on the supposition that at first God meant not to create, and 
that subsequently He changed His mind; but it is more 
proper to believe that though God cannot change His will, He 
may will a change. The objection as to the world being a 
limitation on the infinity of God he finds more difficult ; for 
that the world should take shape outside God seems a real 
limitation of His infinity. In order to obviate the objection, 
the author is inclined to discard the idea of infinity from our 
notion of God, and to put in its place the notion of self-limi- 
tation as better expressing the same idea, and as more ap- 
propriate to our conception of God as a Personal Being. On 
this we would remark, that the author has not observed that 
the term infinite as applied to God in pantheistic systems 
bears a totally different meaning from what it does when 
applied to God by theists. It is the pantheistic meaning of 
the term which he alone considers, and which he rightly 
rejects. The theistic meaning is not unlike the idea of self- 
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limitation which he adopts. It is, however, less harsh ; and 
we may remark it would be a real loss to the Divine idea if 
it were taken away. In regard to the allegation that a world 
outside Himself must limit God, we would ask: How, con- 
ceivably, could finite nature limit the Supreme Mind? Finite 
nature can be conceived as limiting another finite nature 
placed in relation to it ; but how could it limit the Supreme 
Mind, with which it has no affinity whatever ? 

There still remains that part of the objection which gives 
as the motive of creation, desire, or want. The author opposes 
to this the true motive, as love. He frees our idea of love 
from its human limitations, and places it in the light of a 
flowing forth of God’s goodness. ‘There is no thought here 
of an incitement from without : the act of creation is a flowing 
out and a new expression of the eternal law of the Divine 
Being’ (p. 205). Against the idea of love, however, there 
are formidable objections, viz.: (1) the existence of evil ; and 
(2) that the eternal love of God was displayed gradually in 
time, and not universally. These difficulties the author con- 
siders later on. 

He next comes to the second part of his analysis of the 
idea of Creation, viz. that the process occurred in time. He 
defines its meaning as being that neither the world nor the 
matter of which it is composed is eternal. This, of course, 
at once puts us in antagonism with Plato and with every 
form of pantheism, all which systems regard God and the 
world as in eternal correlation. At the same time the posi- 
tion we take up the author finds encompassed with diffi- 
culty. For whatever abatements we may make, we have to 
confess that creation was a new movement, and that it 
took place in time. And not only creation, but all God’s 
action in the world takes place in time. The Scripture all 
through indicates that in some sense God waits for moments, 
The promise to Abraham waits for fulfilment till Canaanitish 
iniquity is filled up. The Son of God does not appear 
till the fulness of time. We ourselves cannot think of God 
and His acts and outgoings except under the form of time: 
for our whole life in this world is based on the succession 
of time, and we cannot get beyond it. But is it not a perilous 
thing to measure God’s acts and outgoings by time? Was 
not this the rock on which Arius made shipwreck? The 
difficulty thus appears insoluble. 

But before resigning it as such, the author puts it in 
another way : What, exactly, is the consequence of the two 
alternatives ? If we say, the world is eternal, what is the 
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result? If we say it was created in time, what is the result ? 
The result in the former case is, that material existence is 
raised to a position of equality with God, or rather that God 
is degraded to the level of the material world. It is a result 
which shocks the religious consciousness. What next is the 
result in the other alternative? The author expresses it so: 
‘On the other hand, the attempt to understand the appearance 
in time of creation, where nothing was before, produces a 
shock, but this time in the zx¢ellectual vegion’ (p. 209). The 
author then takes up the position, that if in the one case the 
religious consciousness is shocked, and in the other the in- 
tellect, there is no question which course is to be preferred. 
Intellect must give way to religion. Then to soften the 
intellectual shock he takes two instances, one from evolution, 
and one from our knowledge of God. 

The difficulty might be divided into two parts: (1) God’s 
action in the finite world, and (2) the question of the original 
act of creation. In regard to the first there is, or ought to be, 
no difficulty. God must act in the finite world in space and 
time, if He is to order it at all. Nor is there anything incon- 
gruous in the thought that the Supreme Mind, though in its 
essence infinite, yet condescends to the finite. It comes forth 
from infinity and terminates in the finite. It is different with 
the original act of creation, for in that we do not consider the 
relation of two events in the finite world to each other, but the 
relation in which one such event, the act of creation, stands to 
the eternity of God. The difficulty lies in this, that we have 
a finite event on one side, the act of creation, and zo other 
finite event beyond to which it is related. A time relation, 
however, requires two finite events before it can exist ; for it 
is the relation between two finite events. Can we therefore 
say that creation took place in time? Not, if by time we 
mean our time. Our time is conditioned by, and derives its 
whole character from, change in the material world, and 
change in the empirical consciousness, which is the reflexion 
of external change. It is not, therefore, true to say ‘the 
world was created in time,’ if by time we mean our time. 
What is true is, that the creation of the world was the creation 
of our time. Hence it is impossible to say what was the 
relation in which the act of creation stood to the eternity of 
God. The whole question is above us; we have no data on 
which a judgment could be formed. 

The author next goes on to consider the relation in which 
creation stands to the doctrine of evolution. He first asks 
whether the doctrine of creation implies that the whole system 
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of things sprang into being in a moment, or whether it might 
not be conceivable that a gradual emergence of the Divine 
plan took place. He decides, and we think rightly, that it 
might be taken in the latter as well as in the former sense. 
Personally he prefers the latter alternative, and appeals to the 
ancient Church for support. But next the question arises : 
Is this gradual emergence of the Divine plan all that evolu- 
tion means? Of course it is not. ‘In many cases evolution 
is so construed as to exclude directly all creative and even 
directive activity on the part of God’ (p. 213). If that is the 
meaning of evolution, the author will have none of it ; and he 
argues, and argues well, against this view. He points out that 
this form of evolution does not really explain the origin of the 
world or its onward progress in time. The onward progress 
of the world is in this view left wholly to chance, that is to say, 
it is not explained at all. He therefore proposes to supple- 
ment evolution by a fresh idea. The supplementary idea is 
‘conscious purpose.’ He says: ‘When the various changes 
through which matter passes are regarded as expressing a 
rational idea ; when the successive steps are represented as 
moving towards a rational end, then it becomes a rational 
explanation of things, not before’ (p. 215). By conscious 
purpose the author means the purpose of God the Word. He 
conceives God the Word as in His essence above the world, 
but still as working in the world, and ordering and guiding it 
to the attainment of His ends. Thus we havea grand process 
beginning in the mists and going on through the ages, ever 
guided and directed by the Word, till at length it culminates 
in man. Of man he says beautifully: ‘ Being as he is in the 
image of God, and bearing in himself the conscious inspiration 
and consecration of God, he is, as it were, the priest of nature 
before God, of God before the natural world’ (p. 218). 

Now if this supplement to the doctrine of evolution were 
possible, the view the author has given might be regarded as 
a reconciliation of the doctrine with the doctrine of creation. 
But what if it is not possible? What if the doctrine which 
the author would graft on to evolution is the antithesis of 
evolution? What if the two doctrines are in this position, 
that the one must necessarily destroy the other? In that case 
one of two things must follow. Either evolution must dis- 
appear, giving place to the author’s doctrine ; or the author’s 
doctrine must disappear, giving place to evolution. Should 
we not admit this alternative, but insist that evolution shall 
have the first place and be helped by the author’s doctrine, 
then this follows : the author’s doctrine must change its form, 
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take an evolutionary shape, so to speak, and so bring help to 
evolution. But in this case, instead of removing the evils of 
evolution, it will only intensify them. 

In order to show this, let us look at evolution in its 
ordinary form. We have already pointed out that evolution 
in its ordinary form destroys the principle of individuality in 
man and in nature. Nature is conceived as one whole: it is 
a whole sufficient to itself: it contains within it in its consti- 
tution and laws all that is necessary for evolving it froma 
state of chaos to a state of cosmos. Being one, there is no 
such thing as an individual existence in it. That which 
appears individual is appearance only. It is simply pheno- 
menon thrown up which returns again and disappears in the 
one, the all. This inevitably leads to the destruction of all 
belief, all hope, all higher effort and aspiration in man. It 
destroys the hope of a future life ; it destroys belief in God 
and in a higher world. It has given a character to the un- 
belief of the present day such as unbelief never possessed 
before. There is a hopelessness and melancholy about it that 
is saddening. Men move about as under the weight of a 
frightful incubus, which takes all joy out of their lives. On 
the moral sphere its effects are remarkable. It is not that 
evolutionists are on a lower moral sphere, although there is a 
visible loosening in consequence of evolution of moral restraint 
in all classes of society. Nor is it that evolutionists are 
indifferent to morality, for they are feverishly busy in pro- 
pounding moral theories. All the same, however, they have 
ceased to believe in morality. The idea that man may be 
accountable to God his maker--the only idea which makes 
morality possible—they pronounce to be ‘a monstrous im- 
possibility.’ And this sheds over the soul such a feeling of 
depression, that even hell itself would be a relief, for at least 
it would assure us that we exist, that we are men, and not the 
walking shadows evolution assures us we are. 

Nor is it only man’s faith and hope and good life that 
evolution assails ; it attacks the mind, the understanding it- 
self. It is amonkey mind. It is not only not able to rise to 
God ; it is unable, by reason and argument, to arrive at truth. 
Truth is a jewel which is beyond the reach of man. Truth 
to man is hopeless, or rather there is only one truth—evolu- 
tion. And this has introduced a habit of thought, a mode of 
looking at things that is very remarkable. Men do not say 
such and such a thing is reasonable, and it rests upon suf- 
ficient evidence, but they say ‘Science tells us.’ Science, for 
instance, tells us that the visible universe is infinite and 
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eternal; science tells us that there is no such thing as freedom ; 
science tells us that life and consciousness are inseparable 
from this material universe. When you ask, in wonder, when, 
where, and how science ever did such things, you get no 
answer. It is only after a time that it dawns upon you that 
it is not science at all which is meant, but evolution. It is 
evolution which makes the world infinite and eternal; it is 
evolution which banishes from it all freedom ; it is evolution 
which crushes and reduces the human mind to impotence. 

This is surely a strange system for Christian theology to 
take in hand and ally itself with. It is but just, however, to 
our author to say that he is as much opposed to such views 
as we are ourselves. As we have indicated, he reasons 
against them, and it will help to clear up the matter if we 
look at his reasoning. We think the author hits the weak 
point, the real rent in the theory of evolution, when he says 
that it leaves the onward progress of nature in time to be 
determined by chance. He does not explain how evolution 
comes to do so, but we will try to give the explanation. 
Evolution maintains that the world contains within it, in its 
constitution and laws, everything necessary for evolving it 
from the fiery cloud to cosmos. Its fundamental principle is 
the exclusion of mind, purpose, intelligence from the govern- 
ment of nature, for that would be to bring back the super- 
natural. It strenuously maintains the sufficiency of the laws 
of nature. But, in point of fact, the laws of nature are not 
sufficient. The laws of nature are sufficient to explain the 
scientific composition of nature, but they can do no more. 
They cannot explain the progress of nature zz time. The 
very form of the laws of nature shows this. The form of a 
law of nature is this: z/so and so, tien so and so. The laws 
of nature, as it were, say to us, ‘ Arrange your experiment, put 
all the necessary conditions together in their proper order, 
and then we will bring it to pass. But as for the arrange- 
ment itself, you must not expect us to do that, for that is 
beyond our power. Something else is needed for that ; you 
must have for that mind, intelligence, or the thing cannot be 
done.’ We thus see how the gap in the theory of evolution 
arises. It excludes everything from the process except the 
laws of nature, and the laws of nature cannot explain the 
process of nature in time. It is, therefore, left to chance. 
Evolution is in the position of a man who is trying to tie up 
a parcel with a piece of paper that will only go half round. 
One side is necessarily left blank. 

We thus see how the necessity of the principle of mind, 
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purpose, for which the author contends, originates. But now 
arises the crucial point. How are we to conceive mind, pur- 
pose in nature? Are we to conceive it as zmmanent in the 
evolutionary process? Or are we to conceive it as above 
nature? That is to say, are we to conceive it as the Divine 
mind which first called nature into being, and now guides it 
onwards towards His high purpose. In other words, are we 
to conceive it theistically or pantheistically ? If we conceive 
it in the sense of Theism, there is an end of evolution and all 
its works. Plainly this is so, because the guiding principle in 
the process is no longer in nature itself, but in a power above 
nature ; and evolution means, and must mean, that it is in 
nature. Unless nature evolves itself, there is no longer 
evolution. So far as the process itself is concerned, it is not 
necessary from the Theistic point of view, to deny its con- 
tinuous character. That may or may not be, just as science 
may determine. It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
Theism whether nature is continuous, or whether at times it 
may have taken considerable leaps. The great thing is that 
it is under the guidance of a personal mind. That establishes 
the principle of individuality in man and in nature; that 
removes the evolutionary incubus, and brings back light and 
hope and joy to the human heart. 

But the guiding purpose might be conceived in the sense 
of pantheism. It might be conceived as immanent in nature. 
It might be conceived after the manner, though not after the 
form, of Hegel, as thought without a thinker, idea without a 
personality behind it. It might be conceived as idea, at first 
undetermined, and then gradually concreting itself. It is 
plain, if evolution is to be preserved at all, mind in nature 
must be represented in this way, and evolution is preserved if 
we do so. We have only to imagine nature as having an 
ideal as well as a real side, and the thing is done. What, 
then, would be our position if this were to happen? Our 
last state would just be worse than our first. For pantheism 
is just as destructive of the principle of individuality, and of 
man’s faith and hopes, as is evolution in its gross form. Our 
only consolation is that thought without a thinker, idea with- 
out a personality behind it, is something which the human 
mind cannot well compass, and therefore it could not perma- 
nently hold its ground. Hegelianism was laid to rest on two 
plain grounds. First because it destroyed all faith and hope 
in the human soul ; and secondly, because thought without a 
thinker was impossible to grasp. ‘ Barren abstractions,’ was 
the universal cry of baffled and somewhat indignant mankind. 
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We believe the author conceives the purpose in nature in 
the sense of Theism. And yet, if he does so, why does he 
not discard evolution altogether? And why does he use 
expressions which strongly suggest the pantheistic sense ? 
Above all, why does he describe the evolutionary process in - 
passages such as that we have quoted and commented on, in 
terms which, if words have any meaning, imply the denial of 
the principle of individuality in man, and are just as fatal to 
faith as evolution in its gross form? Is there not too great 
danger to souls in keeping before the mind the idea of evolu- 
tion? May not the young especially go away with the idea 
that evolution is the right thing, and then learn what evolu- 
tion means from other teachers ? 

For another reason we would entreat our theologians to 
have nothing to do with evolution, and to cease from accom- 
modating theology to it. The scientific intellect is somewhat 
unstable, or perhaps it would be more respectful to say, in 
matters not fully ascertained, it is tentative, progressive. It 
takes up an hypothesis and works it for a while, and then 
casts it aside for another that will better explain the facts, 
What if this happen to evolution ? and in our opinion it will, 
and before long. What, we ask, will then be the position of 
theology if we are rash enough to mix it up with evolution ? 
There is a case in point. We know what happened in the 
case of ‘special creations.’ That was a theory invented by 
scientific men to get over a difficulty. Unhappily theologians 
eagerly adopted it and worked it for religious purposes. 
And what was the result? When as a theory it was shaken 
by Lyell, and finally discredited by Darwin, a certain class 
turned round and abused Christian theologians as the authors 
of it. The caricature of the old doctrine of creation, which 
the author repeats after Mr. Herbert Spencer, is but the echo 
of the contempt poured upon Christian theology for a fault 
which was really committed by science itself. 

Our space is exhausted, but there is still one point of 
some importance which we should like to notice. 

Before going on to consider the existence of evil, the 
author has, in connexion with Creation, a brief notice of the 
angels. He tells us that the history of belief in angels is 
very obscure ; that they play a small part in Jewish literature 
previous to the captivity ; and that subsequent to the cap- 
tivity they come into prominence: He goes on to say that 
from this fact it has been inferred that the Jews brought back 
from the captivity belief in angels, and that this may be 
true ; but if it be, the doctrine would not be invalidated, 
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though it comes from a suspicious source. We think this a 
perilous admission. People at the present day, and especially 
the ‘Higher Critics,’ are very fond of deriving the Jewish 
system from extraneous sources. If we are to believe them, 
the name of God, the idea of prophetism, and so on, were 
derived from without. Yet proof that this was so, in any 
particular case, has never been produced, and we think, from 
the exclusive character which from the earliest period the 
Jewish religion assumed, it is very improbable. In the case of 
- the doctrine of the angels, to admit that it was derived in the 
way indicated would bring with it consequences which our 
author has, we think, scarcely realized. At all events, this 
supposed origin is impossible, even on the principles of the 
‘higher criticism.’ Without going into the many indications 
of belief in angels contained in the early portions of the 
Old Testament, it will be enough to indicate the history of 
Jacob as containing expressly or implicitly the whole doctrine 
of the angelic world. It is admitted by Wellhausen and his 
school that the narrative containing this history was in 
existence previous to the year 850 B.C., that is, previous to 
the Assyrian period. The very least, therefore, to be con- 
cluded from this is that the people who wrote and read the 
history believed in the angelic world. In other words, belief 
in the angelic world was an essential part of the Jewish re- 
ligion a long time previous to the captivity. 


On looking over what we have written we see that a great 
part of our space has been taken up with the discussion of 
points on which we differ from the author. This we regret; 
and we should regret it all the more if it conveyed to anyone 
the impression of a want of appreciation on our part of the 
work of the author. Such an impression would be entirely 
wrong. We have already expressed our admiration of the 
masterly division of the subject, and of the clearness and 
ability with which the various points are put and argued. In 
truth, with the exception of the points on which we have 
freely expressed our views, we are at one with the author and 
in entire sympathy with him. But those points we regard as 
very vital, and in the present state of theological opinion of 
deep consequence; and if we have argued them at length, it 
has been in no polemical spirit, but rather in a spirit of earnest 
and friendly representation to those whom we honour and 
love; and who from their great ability and the position they 
hold must have great influence on opinion in the Church. 
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ArT. II.—A SIGN OF THE CROSS IN CHRIS- 
TIAN CEREMONIAL, 


1. AIAAXH TON AOQAEKA ’ATIOSTOAON, id Bir0béou 
Bpvevviov. (‘Ev Kwvoravtivovrone, 1883.) 

2. The Greek Liturgies. Edited by C. A. SwAINsoN, D.D. 
(Cambridge, 1884.) 

3. Zhe Cross in its Relation to the Altar. By the Rev. F. E. 
BRIGHTMAN, M.A. St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, 
Transactions iii. 1892, pp. 105-112. (London.) 

4. ‘Of Ceremonies’ What the term means. By C. S. 
GRUEBER, Vicar of St. James’s, Hambridge. (London 
and Oxford, 1891-92.) 


WE propose in the present article to trace the history of a 
usage which at one time was very general, if not quite uni- 
versal, in the Church, but which nevertheless at the present 
day has become almost, if not entirely, unknown in practice. 

We are speaking of one of the methods by which Chris- 
tian believers at various periods have attempted to keep often- 
times before themselves and those around them, in the exer- 
cise of a certain outward representative action or ceremony, the 
memory of the great central act of the Redeemer’s love. To 
many an ardent heart and mind this action of extending the 
arms in manner of a cross must have helped to express, or to 
anticipate, the aspiration which, in the time of the Crusades 
and later, the verse of St. Bernard of Morlaix brought home 
to devout minds of a subjective temper : 


‘cruci Tuze me aptare 
vellem vere, Tu scis quare.’ 


We shall find that this action or attitude was introduced—and 
that very generally—as a ceremony in the Divine Liturgy 
itself. 

The consideration of this fact may tend no doubt incident- 
ally to suggest the reflexion that it is very difficult (if it be 
not virtually impossible) to find a practice or a symbol which 
in the strictest sense can rightly claim the title of an item of 
Catholic Ceremonial, or as common but inexact usage may 
express it, ‘a piece of Catholic Ritual.’ 

Careful writers, such as those who drew up the title-page 
and preface to our Book of Common Prayer, would apply the 
word ‘ Ritual’ to the forms of words employed in the order of 
the services of the Church: but in the somewhat popular 

v2 
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phrase which was mentioned just sen, we may wnteeitoeal 
this word to be used loosely to indicate what would be more 
properly described as ‘Ceremonial’—that is to say, the accom- 
panying actions associated with ritual forms. 

In the strictest (and some would call it the over-strict) use 
of words, the statement which we have ventured to make with 
reference to ceremonial might be truly predicated even in the 
case of the form of words used in the Church—the ‘ Rites’ 
which, in the careful language of the Prayer Book, are distin- 
guished from the ‘ Ceremonies.’ ! 

Let us take a crucial instance from the case of one of the 
two Sacraments of the Gospel. 

That there should be some act of baptism on admitting 
new members to the Christian Church, is part and parcel of 
her Divine commission (St. Matth. xxviii. 19) ; but the ritual 
formula of Holy Baptism which is familiar to us in the West 
in the phrase, ‘ V. I baptize thee,’ &c., is found in the East in 
a different form, ‘V. the servant of God is baptized,’ &c. 
And how great variations there are in the actual words of the 
Formula of Institution, and likewise in the Epiklésis in the 
Eucharist, has been proved abundantly. 

Philosophically viewed, this is perhaps no more than a 
diversity of nations and languages, not connoting any radical 
difference of thought or purpose. It is at the most an instance 
of the varied utterance of one heaven-sent thought: [loAXai 
pev Ovntois yA@TTaL, pla 8 aBavdto.or. We conclude, however, 
that there is unity of intention, but diversity in the form, 
of even the most important words in the Rites of Christen- 
dom. 

Something of the same kind holds good in the case of 
Ceremonial, only in a more noticeable way. While the 
Teaching or Doctrine of the Cross of Christ may truly be de- 
scribed as being in substance ‘quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus creditum est,’ it is well-nigh impossible to 


? A jdistinction between ‘ Ceremonies’ and ‘Rites’ may possibly be 
intended also in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion (Nos. 34, 36). In 
the catena made by Mr. Grueber with a view to illustrating the phrase 
‘Of Ceremonies’ in the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, the 
two words are found /ogether in the Acts of Uniformity 1549, 1559, and 
1662 ; likewise in the statutable Marriage Register, and in the 6th and 
14th Canons, and in the Homily of Common Prayer and Sacraments. 
Following the line taken by Canon Wm. Cooke in his Lefter to Rev. T. 
W, Perry (1868), now unfortunately out of print, Mr. Grueber shows that 
by ‘ceremonies abolished’ were intended such minor offices as the bene- 
diction of new fruits, candles, cramp rings, salt and water, and the creep- 
ing to the Cross, &c. Thus the ceremonies retained were the Offices of 
Confirmation, Matrimony, &c., and the Ash Wednesday service. 
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find any precise gesture symbolizing that doctrine which has 
anything like an egua/ claim to universality in the Church. 
What was well known in France and England and in the 
East has for a long period been almost, if not quite, unknown 
at Rome: what was familiar at Rome was thought somewhat 
strange at Milan. 

Want of space prohibits our treating at length, in this 
present number of the Church Quarterly Review, the kindred 
subject of the Sign of the Cross as it is now ordinarily made ; 
we must therefore at present content ourselves with observing 
that we find considerable variety of detail in the practice— 
widespread (or, indeed, we may say universal) as some use or 
other thereof must be allowed to be. 

Alongside with a general unanimity in purpose in making 
that holy sign with the hand, we find, if we pursue the 
inquiry in that direction, a very considerable diversity in the 
manner in which the cross is and has been made, as well as 
in the ¢zme and place of making it. 

To many minds this mere statement in itself will seem a 
truism, but nevertheless we have found it necessary to insist 
upon the fact that, as to the manner of signing, there is no 
absolute uniformity, no ‘ semper et ubigue. In the earliest 
times it was performed (in the case of a person signing him- 
self), as Simmons assures us, with one finger; but in the 
seventh century the practice was to sign with three fingers. 
In the East two fingers and a thumb are used.!_ The Latins, 
who once used the same method in personal signation, 
changed it in the fifteenth century by making the holy sign 
with the open hand as is done at present ; and in crossing 
the body they moved the hand from the left side to the right : 
as a further step, by the end of the sixteenth century, they 
came to make a point of forbidding the Eastern usage of 
crossing from the right shoulder to the left, the method which 
once had been in vogue throughout the West as well as in 
the Oriental Church. 

Similarly there was diversity in the manner of performing 
benedictions over others: the Eastern and Gallican method 
was to bless with the first, second and fourth fingers extended ; 
the Roman, with the thumb and the two next fingers (the 
first and second).? 


1 This, as is noted by Neale and Webb, is in honour of the Trinity. 
The Jacobites and Eutychians use only one finger. Symdolism (1843), 
Pp. 226. 

2 T. Simmons, Lay Folk’s Mass Book, pp. 207, 208. A MS. of the 
York Missal, in the Fothergill Collection at York, xvi. A. 9, written about 
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But to come to more important and crucial instances, 
If 2 priort we have expected to find such a thing as Catholic 
uniformity in ritual or ceremonial in any thing absolutely, we 
might most reasonably look to find it in connexion with the 
two great Sacraments which were ordained by Christ Himself 
and which we can trace in our records as already established 
and in use in Apostolic times. 

But even here, at the very outset, we find a divergence of 
practice between the East and at least the Church of Rome 
in the West, in the matter of the Eucharist ; the one body of 
Christians using leavened and the other unleavened bread ; 
and there is an absence of uniformity likewise in the position 
of some of the earliest and most important elements of the 
liturgy, notably the Kiss of Peace, the Epiklésis, and the 
Lord’s Prayer; not to mention more particularly a great 
diversity in minor details of ceremonial, as well as in such 
points as the manner of giving the holy kiss. 

In Holy Baptism, even at Rome itself about A.D. 256 
some were found to administer the sacrament without express- 
ing the Name of the ever-Blessed Trinity ; and though they 
were apparently heretical persons of whom St. Cyprian 
wrote saying that they used that imperfect formula, yet it 
appears that (probably Pope Stephen, ¢/en, and certainly) 


1425, as printed both by Henderson (p. 195) and Simmons (p. 112), directs 
the priest to sign himself from head to breast ‘e¢ ad dextram usgue ad 
sinistram. Dr. Rock speaks of ‘a slight but immaterial difference’ be- 
tween the Greeks and Oriental Christians and the Latin Church in the 
manner of making the sign of the cross. The Greeks extend and unite 
together the thumb and first two fingers of the right hand and pressing 
the remaining two fingers on the palm, . . . touching forehead, breast, 
right shoulder and then left. So it was in the time of Innocent III. (A.D. 
1198) in the West and up to the middle of the fifteenth century ; but 
already in the time of Innocent the diversity had begun: guzdam tamen 
signum cructs a sinistra producunt in dextram (De Mystertis Missa, lib. 
ii. cap. 45; Rock’s Hzerurgia, ii. pp. 529-30 (1833). At the choir offices 
the Roman celebrants and others sign themselves a fronte ad pectus et 
ab humero sinistro ad dextrum with the open hand, while pronouncing 
the four words Deus in adjutorium meum ; and at the previous Domine 
labia mea aperies at mattins a smaller cross is made with the right thumb 
before the mouth. The priest crosses himself thrice (2 /ronte, ore, et 
pectore) at both the gospels. He also signs himself with the paten once, 
with the consecrated Host once, and likewise with the chalice, besides 
seven or eight other signations of himself. In blessing other things he 
turns his little finger towards the thing in question: Aitus sacri in Missa 
(Mechlin, 1761), p. 162. The Bishop, in the second case provided (viz. 
when there has been no sermon) for episcopal benediction at the end of 
Mass, in ceremoniali episcoporum Kom. i. cap. 25, crosses his own breast 
with his thumb, saying Sz¢ nomen Domini benedictum (after Placeat Tb?) 
pore ne his staff and blessing the people to his left, in front, and to 

is right. 
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St. Ambrose, about A.D. 380, defended such a practice as 
admissible.‘ 

Such being the case with respect to the form of words 
(and these all but the most important words of any), it can 
hardly cause us surprise if in the accompanying ceremonial 
(which is the ritual in action) we can find no absolute uni- 
formity.? 

At the same time we may find, alongside with great 
freedom or diversity in ceremonial, a remarkable consensus 
in certain matters of ritual, even anterior to the attempt at 
enacting uniformity in the sixteenth century, whether such 
attempts were made by reformers in England, or almost 
simultaneously by the delegates of the Council of Trent. 

In a future paper we may endeavour to trace the earlier, 
and in some cases the later, history of each principal usage 
of the sign of the Cross in the benediction and consecration 
of persons or things; and then incidentally we shall have 
occasion to treat of the changes introduced in matters of 
ceremonial at the period of the Reformation in England. 


When the Didaché, or ‘ Teaching of the Lord by the twelve 
Apostles to the Gentiles, a treatise of the first or second 
century, was so remarkably discovered by Bryennios, and 
first printed in 1883-4, there was no small discussion as 
to the meaning of a certain phrase in its concluding para- 
graph. 

We refer to the expression, ‘a sign of spreading forth’ 
(onpsiov éxmretacews). So far as we are aware, attention has 
not hitherto been drawn, in this connexion, to the fact that a 
peculiar attitude in spreading out the hands in prayer or 
worship was distinctive of the Christian believers in early 
times, and that it had a mystical acceptation among them- 
selves. 


! Cyprian, Zpzstz. 73, c. 18 ; 74, ¢. 5. See also what Firmilian says in 
his letter to Cyprian about Pope Stephen’s arguments (Firmil. 2A. ad 
Cyprian. capp. 7, 12). The phrase ‘in nomine Jesu Christi ubicumque et 
quomodocumque,’ occurring in both writers, certainly looks like a quota- 
tion from Stephen’s own words, though we cannot imagine that the Pope 
himself used any form but the Name of the Trinity—Ambrose, De 
Sp. Sancto i. 3. It is not of course to be supposed for a moment that 
St. Ambrose would permit such a practice as baptism without the Thrice 
Holy Name at the present day, in the light of Church experience. 

2 To specify one only of the minor differences—Dr. Littledale notes 
that the ‘Eastern rubric enjoins the full festal vesting of white to the 
officiant’ at Baptism from the very beginning of this office, while in the 
West a violet stole is prescribed for the preliminary rites (Offices of the 
Eastern Church, p. 259, 2. 3). 
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We are all familiar with the ejaculation Sursum (or 
‘ Susum’) corda, known to St. Cyprian and found in all 
Christian liturgies ;' also with the response Hademus (or 
‘ Levamus, Mozarabic liturgy) ad Domznum,? and the couplet 
following: ‘Let us give thanks unto the Lord ;’ ‘It is meet 
and right.’ But until Dr. Swainson edited Zhe Greek Litur- 
gies, chiefly from Original Authorities, in 1884, just when the 
Didaché was becoming known in England, we had no means 
of ascertaining what was the one missing word (intervening 
just before the ‘ Preface’) which had baffled the Paris editor 
Drouard in 1583, when he was copying his authority for the 
text of the liturgy of Alexandria, the early twelfth century 
Codex Rossanensis. 

Drouard’s own bold attempt at translating by guesswork 
what he could not read was not more successful than those 
of many another jacu/ator audax. He proposed, in modest 
terms (‘forte’) to read ‘Stemus decenter’ as a direction to be 
proclaimed to the congregation by the deacon. Swainson’s 
collation proves indeed (Greek Liturgies, p. 28) that the phrase 
which the spectacles of the sixteenth century were not strong 
enough to decipher, as a matter of fact did consist of a direc- 
tion given by the deacon at this most important moment in 
the service, the commencement of the anaphora, and that 
Drouard was right so far ; but our English scholar reveals the 
secret that the indistinct word is simply Hetdcare, which we 
may take to be a direction to the faithful to spread their hands 
and arms in the attitude of devotion which is familiar to us 
from representations in the Catacombs. These may be seen 
figured in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, articles 
‘Oranti,’ ‘ Prayer (Posture of).’ We may believe also that the 
congregation were moved, at the time when they were making 
this gesture with their arms, to expand their hearts also to the 
visitation of celestial influences. 


1 It has been suposed that there existed one exception to approve 
the rule. The Ethiopic liturgy, long known to us through the text 
printed by Renaudot, does not in that text contain the ‘ Sursum corda.’ 
But the Ethiopic Comstztutions of the Apostles, printed in the commentary 
of Ludolphus (27 Hist. 4thiop.), contains it. So also does that portion 
of an L£thiopic liturgy printed by Dr. Swainson (but somewhat unfor- 
tunately named ‘Coptic ’) in his Zzturgies, p. 395. Moreover, Renaudot’s 
Ethiopic MS. itself is peculiar in containing an allusion to our Saviour 
stretching forth His hands to suffer, in the Recital of the Work of 
Redemption in the liturgy. It contains also, at an earlier point, the 
rubric for the priest, ‘extendendo palmas sursum, ita tamen quod caput 
non excedant.’ 

2¢Sunt apud Dominum Deum nostrum’ is given as the Latin 
equivalent of the Ethiopic response. 
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The pagan lifted his hands above his head,' either (1) 
‘dupplices tendens ad sidera palmas,’ with trrudcpata yepov 
(AEschylus, Prometheus, 1005 ; cf. Virgil, 4x. iii. 176), as one 
expectant of receiving gifts and blessings sent down to him 
from heaven ; or (2) with hands lifted up, the palms parallel 
to one another, as Flaxman’s Nestor does, or the Anchises 
figured from the Vatican Virgil in Rich’s Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities, article ‘Precatio’; or else (3) like 
the pretty Cupid praying for Psyché, in the gem (King and 
Munro’s Horace, Carm. iii. 10), and beckoning the desire of 
his heart with both hands from above. 

But, according to Tertullian’s account of the matter, the 
Christian, in his modesty, and with greater self-control than 
the pagan, does not lift up his hands so high as the heathen 
did; but he expands his arms laterally or horizontally 
(Tertull. De Oratzone, xiii.=17). There is, no doubt, a draw- 
ing of Noah with his hands spread very high; but this, 
according to Burgon (Letters from Rome, No. xix. pp. 231, 
232), is a Jewtsh emblem, not a Christian one, and the design 
may be traced back to a coin of Apamea in Syria. It may 
be doubted, moreover, whether the gesture there depicted was 
ever intended to express adoration ; it seems rather to indi- 
cate some other emotion excited by the sight of the dove’s 
return.” 

In his Afologeticus (written about A.D. 197), Tertullian 


1 So Camillus prays, manus ad celum tollens, according to Livy, 
bk. v. ch. 21. 

* The following passages may be observed in the Old Testament with 
reference to the stretching forth of hands: Moses promises Pharaoh to 
intreat the Lord, ‘I will spread abroad my hands unto the Lord’ (Exod. 
ix. 29). Zophar says (Job xi. 13), ‘... set thine heart aright, and stretch 
forth thine hands toward Him.’ Solomon stood before the altar in the 
presence of the congregation, and ‘spread forth his hands toward 
heaven’ and prayed. He spoke at the same time of future suppliants 
who should ‘ spread forth’ their hands ‘toward this house’ (1 Kings viii. 
22, 38; 2 Chron. vi. 29). It is said that he also kneeled ‘on his knees 
with his hands spread forth toward heaven’ (1 Kings viii. 54 ; 1 Chron. 
vi. 12, 13). Similarly at the evening oblation, Ezra (ix. 5) fell upon his 
knees and ‘spread out’ his hands unto his God. In one of the latter 
Psalms (cxliii. 6) David says : ‘1 spread forth my hands unto Thee: my 
soul [thirsteth] after Thee as a weary hind.’ In Psalm cxli. 2 another 
word (maseth) is used: ‘ Let my prayer be set forth as incense before 
Thee: the lifting up of my hands as the evening oblation.’ And in 
Psalms Ixxxviii. 9, Heman sings, ‘I have called daily unto Thee, O Lord, 
I have spread forth (skatach) my hands unto Thee.’ Jeremiah (iv. 31) 
once speaks of a woman spreading forth her hands in helpless agony. 
Otherwise this attitude in the Old Testament seems always indicative of 
prayer (whenever both hands are mentioned). A different expression is 
used (Daniel xii. 7) when each hand is held up in adjuration. 
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speaks of praying ‘manibus expansis guia innocuts’ (cap. 30, 
cf. 1 Tim. ii. 8)! The same writer further says in the same 
context, ‘Sic itaque nos ad Deum eapansos . . . cruces sus- 
pendant, ignes lambant, &c. ; paratus est ad omne supplicium 
apse habitus orantis Christianz, And writing to the initiated, 
he more fully explains the mystery of this their then familiar 
attitude of devotion: ‘non attollimus tantum, sed etiam ez- 


pandimus, e dominica passione modulantes, et orantes confi- - 


temur Christo’ (Tertull. De Oratione, xi.= 14). 

The description of the worship of the Unknown God at 
Athens in the dialogue Phzlopatris (§ 29, among Lucian’s 
Works, iii. 425 = 617,618) is tpooxuvijcavtes, yeipas eis ovpavor 
éxteivavtes ... evyaptoTnoopev. This gives, no doubt, rather 
a different idea from that suggested by Tertullian, but it is 
hardly so trustworthy in this particular. 

A parallel passage to that of Tertullian is found in the 
argument of Octavius against Cecilius in the Dialogue of 
Minucius Felix (cap. 29): ‘Cruces nec colimus, nec optamus. 
. . . Signum sane crucis naturaliter uisimus in naui.. . et, 
quum erigitur iugum, crucis signum est, et quum homo for- 
rectis manibus Deum pura mente veneratur.’ 

If Minucius copied from Tertullian, his dialogue may be 
dated A.D. 234; if otherwise, half a century earlier. 

Possibly this ‘taking the measure of the cross’ may con- 
tain some further allusion to the mystery of ‘the breadth and 
length and height and depth’ of Divine Love (Eph. iii. 18). 

A fragmentary passage from a homily on Prayer by a 
contemporary of St. Chrysostom, Asterius, Bishop of Amaseia 
(A.D. 400), is preserved in Photius, Bz6/. Cod. 271, as follows : 
TO GpOvov dé Tis mpocevyis, éxtetapévas trapaBadddpevov 
Tas xeipas TO TOD oTavpod Taos év TO dynpaTe eEerKoviFer. 

Prudentius about the same date, in a hymn on St. 
Fructuosus ( Pert Stephandn, vi.), speaks of that (Spanish) 
saint’s hands 

‘In morem crucis ad Patrem leuandas.’ 


And another famous contemporary, St. Ambrose of Milan, is 
described by his biographer, Paulinus, as praying for a good 
while in his last hour, on Good Friday night, A.D. 397, ‘ expansis 
manibus in modum crucis. * 


1 The action of Pilate in washing his hands (St. Matt. xxvii. 24) was, 
as the Bishop of Derry and Dr. Edersheim among others have pointed 
out, an essentially Jewish ceremony. Nevertheless the passages cited by 
Gretser, De Cruce, tom. i. p. 44, ed. 1608, from Plutarch’s Marius, &c., 
show that there was some such custom among the heathen also. 

* The festival of St. Ambrose is kept at Rome on December 7, the 
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The treatise De Cena Domini (at one period, as Cave tells 
us, ascribed to St. Cyprian) is quoted in Mr. F. E. Warren’s 
article on the ‘ Sign of the Cross,’ in the Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, as the gesture of the celebrant at the Eucharist, 
when praying on behalf of his own ignorance and that of the 
people. 

St. Augustine, at the commencement of his sermon (No. 
342) De Sacrificio Vespertino, says, in reference to the words 
of Psalm cxli.: ‘Let the lifting up of my hands [e/evatzo 
manuum | be an evening sacrifice, &c. ‘Jn oratione advertimus 
hominem, in extensione manuum agnoscimus crucem.’! 

Dr. Swainson’s researches tend to show from another 
source of evidence, by a comparison of the Greek and Syriac 
liturgies (pp. 276, 336), that at least some time before the 
final rupture between the Nestorians and the Orthodox, 
which may fairly be placed about fifty years after the Council 
of Chalcedon—in other words, some time before the com- 
mencement of the sixth century—it had become customary 
for the Christian priest to make the sign of the cross over the 
people, presumably by the motion of the hand, at the usual 
benediction, based on 2 Cor. xiii. 14, immediately preceding 
the Sursum corda. That the celebrant made the ‘sign of 


anniversary, not of his death, but of his consecration, or ‘ ordination’ as 
it is called. So also it is found in some old Breviaries (Vallombrosa, ¢. 
1493; Humiliati, 1548; Placentia in Spain, 1520; Monasticum, Venetiis, 
1600). In many other rites, only the Defositio, on April 4, as noted in 
our English Kalendar, is observed (Dominican Missal, 1504 ; Carthu- 
sian, 1541; Passan Breviary, 1508; Eichstadt, 1525 ; Mainz; Canons 
of St. Cross, Coimbra, 1531 [‘Ambrosii et Isidori archiepiscoporum et 
confessorum’]; Freising Lzvectorium, 1516; and Tournai /ornale, 1533). 
But in former times doth Dec. 7 and April 4 were in some books marked 
for observance: ¢.g.in a Roman Sreviary ‘secundum morem Romane 
curie,’ 1508, where the defositio is marked in black letter in Afrz/; Am- 
brosian, 1539; Como, 1530 (but in 1592 December only); and ina Roman 
Missal, Regnault, 1530. 

' Commenting on Psalm lxxxvii. 10, St. Augustine says that we are 
to understand the phrase ‘Tota die expandi manus’ either of the Cross 
or of Prayer. He adds, ‘Nusquam hoc eum toto die fecisse legimus, 
Proinde convenienter per extentas manus tota die continuationem 
bonorum operum intelligere possumus, a quorum nunquam intentione 
cessavit.’ In another place the same great doctor says, in harmony with 
patristic writers generally, that the Lord’s Cross ‘ Moysi manibus extensis 
est preefigurata’ (De 7yin. viii. 1261). 

? It is argued that any such point of agreement as this between such 
texts as that of the Syriac St. James and the Paris MS. of the Greek 
St. James may be taken as indicative of a common origin traceable at 
least as early as the commencement of the sixth century, after which the 
users of these two liturgies can have had no intercommunion and little or 
no inclination to borrow religious institutions the one from the other. 
The basis of this canon of liturgical criticism was indicated by W. Palmer 
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the Cross upon zs own forehead with his hand’ at this 
apostolic benediction before the axaphora, is distinctly stated 
in the Greek Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 12), in the form in 
which they are known to us. One manuscript directs him 
explicitly to do so ‘ before all the people.’ 

The modern Abyssinian or Ethiopic pro-anaphora, which 
Dr. Swainson printed with a new translation, has further the 
remarkable phrases (1) to ‘spread out the hands’ for blessing 
(Liturgies, p. 377 ; cf. p. 384) ; and (2) ‘the image of the sign 
of the cross’ (p. 392). 

Thus far we have noticed instances of spreading forth the 
hands either by individual worshippers in private, or else by 
the celebrant in public services. But in the restored word, 
metacate, in the Liturgy of Alexandria, we may find a 
vestige of what appears to be perhaps a still more primitive 
remembrance of the Cross, enacted by the people themselves by 
means of a significant gesture. 

May we not suppose that such a practice of spreading out 
the arms in memory of Him who, both in the preaching and also 
in the Eucharistic service, in which the assembly of the faithful 
were for the time engaged, though not as yet by altar cross or 
crucifix,' was openly set forth crucified before their eyes’ (Gal. 
iii. 1), had made the sign of expansion to become so familiar 
to the believers in the first or second century that what to us 
now is a perplexing phrase in the Teaching, and one which 
even then might well be a riddle to the unenlightened, was 
then perfectly simple and intelligible to the initiated, or 
baptized Christians, of those early times ? 

That some such mystertous language was common we may 
infer from the fragmentary or laconic character of the earliest 
proclamations of the deacon in the time of worship. And 
in the first section of his Origénes Liturgice in 1832. When he wrote, 
A.D. 451 (the date of the Council of Chalcedon) was considered to be the 
latest era at which the Nestorians can have had any dealings with the 
orthodox. In recent years, however, students have observed that for 
some little time after the heresy had been condemned, the sees were 
frequently contested by followers of Nestorius, and that they did not set 
up a schism with separate bishops until the second generation. 

1 In the remarkable paper which we have placed at the head of this 
article Mr. Brightman, the learned librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford, 
shows that the association of the altar with the crucifix is of compara- 
tively modern growth. A Latin cross was occasionally found on altar 
frontals. In the eighth or ninth century a crucifix was placed near the 
altar at St. Peter’s in Rome, and not upon it. And though the Missal of 
Clement VIII. (1604) ordered a cross and lights upon every altar, it 
required the authority of Benedict XIV. in 1746 to enforce the order in 
some places where the prohibition requiring that nothing should be 
placed upon the altar save relics, pyx, and gospels, still found adherence. 
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however late we may place the Seventh Book of the Aostolic 
Constitutions (which had begun to suffer from interpolation 
as early as the time of Epiphanius, czrc. 375), we may recognize 
a primitive state of things in the direction there given, in 
chapter xxv., in case any one of the uninitiated (rav 
dpuntov) had partaken of the Eucharist cata dyvovar, that 
they should instruct him quickly and initiate him, é7@s yu 
katadppovntis é&éXOor. This is in fact merely an expansion 
of a passage in the Teaching itself (ix. 5), for the purposes 
of what we may venture to call an Eastern Ordo or Custom- 
book. 

The phrase onyetov éxmretdcews occurs in that first-named 
treatise in connexion with the doctrine which tells us of the 
coming again from heaven to judge the quick and the dead 
(Didaché, xvi. 6). 

We are inclined to believe that the thoughts of the con- 
gregation were turned at the point of the service which we 
are here considering (the Sursum corda) to the Parousia in 
the clouds of heaven. Two Coptic liturgies, as well as the Codex 
of Rossano and the Messana roll of St. Mark’s liturgy (Swain- 
son, pp. 27, 48, 49 a, 4), supply evidence to this effect. Such 
at least we take to be the import of the deacon’s proclama- 
tion, Ad orientem aspicite, which occurs in this connexion 
only—that is to say, either just before the Sursum corda, or 
(as is the case in the Messana roll, cere. 1160, the Ethiopic 
Canon, to which we shall refer presently, &c.) at the men- 
tion of the Werkabah or Cherubic Throne, where the great 
thanksgiving, having been interrupted by certain intercessions, 
is resumed. At this point in the liturgies just mentioned the 
Sanctus is introduced in Vere dignum, just as in the Jewish 
Synagogue service the Geu/a (‘ Emeth vyatzib’) issues in the 
recitation of the hymn ‘When all did say, Who is like unto 
Thee among the mighty? . . . and they said, This is my God, 
responding thus: The Lord shall reign for ever and ever ;’ 
or as in the Haggada (the Redemption Story, or Tale of 
the Paschal Supper), at the close of the words of recitation 
(Magghid), when, after hearing the meaning of the service 
and seeing the bread and the bitter herbs exhibited, each mem- 
ber of the family in Israel lifts up the second cup and says, 
‘We therefore are in duty bound to offer thanks and praises 
unto Thee ; to glorify, laud, exalt, and bless; to praise and 
magnify Him who hath done these mighty works, &c.; who 
hath brought us out of darkness into a great light, and from 
servitude to redemption, and we say Hallelujah.’! 


1 Mishna, Zr. Pesachim, x. 5. The ordinary and festal services of 
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Thus the Jewish Vere dignum ends in the recitation of the 
Hallel just as the common form which we call the ‘ Preface’ 
rises to a height and brings the Great Thanksgiving to a 
momentary pause by the recitation of the Sanctus by the 
Christian congregation. 

Now we find in the Armenian liturgy a rubric directing 
the priest to stretch out or open his arms when saying the 
Prayer of the Second Oblation. At the Vere dignum he 
clasps his hands; but while the people sing the Sanctus he 
says the Commemoration of Redemption (beginning with a 
clause suggested by the Sanctus), with his arms spread out. 
In the Syriac liturgy of St. James there is a passage later on 
in the service than those which have been already named, 
where the people express their expectation of the Parousza in 
an address to Christ. The priest also makes a like profession 
in the corresponding place in the Armenian,' the Coptic,’ and 
some other liturgies. The Ethiopic Canon has a rubric 
directing the priest ‘to stretch his hands on high, but not 
above his head.’ ® 

Ilerdocare zs most certainly a laconic expression ; and, 
indeed, the word of command given by the deacon is in very 
frequent instances conveyed in the concisest form. Thus we 
have Yodia, opOoi, in the Liturgy of the Presanctified, and 
we have ‘ Orthi,’ ‘ Proschumé,’ as the Armenian adaptation 
from the Greek dp0o/- mpdcympev, ‘Stand up. Let us 


the Synagogue contain several forms which we might be tempted to 
consider as prototypes of our E¢ ideo cum angelis, followed by the 
Sanctus ; but these more elaborate /Jofzeroth, which contain both these 
characteristics, the use of Isaiah vi. 5 and the mention of the Ophanim, 
Chaioth, Chasmallim, &c., are considered to be later additions. With 
the elements of a heaven-taught worship, as well as certain sacred books 
in common, the two sisters, the Synagogue and the Christian Church, 
have often been heard, even since the days of their divisions, to be speak- 
ing at times the same things, and at other times similar words. But 
Leah (as even Rachel) has required the sober counsel, ‘Prune thou thy 
words.’ . 

' A version of this Armenian liturgy, from a modern edition printed 
at Constantinople in 1823, is given by Mr. C. E. Hammond, Liturgies, 
pp. 150, 152, 154. The same rubrics may be found in Abbé Pascal’s 
Liturgie arménienne (Rational Liturgique, ed. Migne), cols. 1283, 1288, 
1290, 1291. It seems worth noting that éxrevn ixeoiav is there rendered 
‘les priéres faites 4 bras étendus bras étendus,’ col. 1283. 

? Renaudot, ii. 32 (Syriac St. James=Hammond, p. 70). Coptic 
Anaphora of St. Basil, 26. i. 15 (Hammond, p. 211 ; Coptic Anaphora of 
St. Cyril, 2d. i. 46 (Hammond, p. 222). 

§ Renaudot, i. 475 (Hammond, p. 242). Special stress apparently is 
laid upon the action of the Saviour Himself (‘extendit manus suas ad 
passionem’) in the introduction to the Words of Institution in this (the 
Ethiopic) liturgy, 2d. i. 489=257. 
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attend!’ In like manner ‘Flectamus genua. Levate,’ sur- 
vives in the Western forms of to-day (for Holy Week and for 
Ember Days, at ordinations, and at the consecration of 
churches, &c.), where the deacon’s part and functions are, for 
the most part, much curtailed from their once large propor- 
tions. We find also ‘ Humiliate capita vestra Deo’ said by a 
deacon, if one of that order be present, at the close of ordinary 
ferial Masses in Lent. 

The interpretation given to onusiov éxreTadcews év ovpave 
by Bryennios himself in his edition of the Didaché (p. 55 n.), 
is that it denoted the ‘flight into air of those that are alive 
and remain, and likewise of the dead that shall then arise to 
meet the Lord.’ 

Such an opinion comes to us with great weight from so 
eminent a prelate, and it is deserving of all consideration. It 
is clear, on the other hand, that a comparatively early authority, 
the writer of the parallel passage in the Apostolic Constitutions 
(vii. 32), interpreted it otherwise when he was paraphrasing 
it. He uses as its equivalent the Scriptural phrase from St. 
Matt. xxiv. 30, ‘the sign of the Son of Man in heaven.’ 

Dr. John Wordsworth (now Bishop of Salisbury), from a 
hint thrown out by Archdeacon Edwin Palmer, was, so far as 
we can discover, the first publicly to give currency to this 
latter interpretation, and he was followed by E. L. Hicks (in 
the Guardian, June 25, 1884), and by others. 

Dr. C. Taylor, the master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
translates the phrase, ‘the sign of a cross spread[ing] out in 
heaven’ (The Teaching, pp. 101, 136). 

In an appendix added to Dr. Chr. Wordsworth (late) 
Bishop of Lincoln’s Church History (i. 479), by the Bishop ot 
Salisbury with the assistance of Dr. Lightfoot, late Bishop ot 
Durham, in 1889, the passage from the Didaché is thus trans- 
lated : ‘ And then shall appear the signs of the truth : first, the 
sign of the outstretching in heaven, then the sign of the vozce 
of a trumpet, and thirdly a resurrection of the dead.’ The 
Scripture references on éxetdcews, suggested by Dr. J. B. 
Lightfoot, are St. Matthew (as above), Rom. x. 21, ‘ All the 
day long did I spread out my Hands,’ St. Paul quoting Isai. 
Ixv. 2. He adds two references to the text of prayers in the 
Ethiopic Liturgies which may be found in Ludolphus and 
Renaudot respectively, or in Mr. Hammond’s convenient 
volume at pp. 235, 240. The first is in the prayer which 
follows the Sursum corda,and commences the Anaphora in 
the Liturgy in the Ethiopic Apostolic Constitutions (Ludolphus, 
Comment. in Hist. 42th. p.324). It is the prayer commemo- 
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rative of the Work of Redemption (prefatory to the recital ot 
the Words of Institution) : 


‘We give thanks to Thee, O Lord, through Thy Beloved Son 
Jesus Christ, whom in the last days Thou hast sent to us [to be] a 
Saviour and Redeemer, the Messenger of Thy Counsel: He, the 
Word . . . He was made Flesh . . . And Thy Son was manifested 
by the Holy Ghost, to fulfil Thy will, and to make to Thee a people 
by stretching forth His Hands: He suffered .. .’ 


The other reference given is to the preparatory Ovatio 
super Patenam in the Ethiopic Canon edited by Renaudot : 


*O Jesu Christ, our Lord and God, Who didst stretch forth Thine 
Hands upon the wood of holy Cross ; Stretch now Thine Hand 
upon this paten ; Bless, sanctify, . . .’ 


This prayer seems suitable for the initial benediction of 
church plate, though its position in the ‘Canon Universalis 
Ethiopum’ would more naturally suggest that it was used 
before every celebration. 
The derivation of é«réracis from rerdvvupm, to spread 
Sorth or expand, is illustrated from Plutarch, De Sera Numinis 
Vindicta, 23. That the phrase, to ‘stretch forth the hands’ 
(éxreivew), if mysterious, was yet sufficiently intelligible, we 
may gather from our Lord’s use thereof when He was speaking 
to St. Peter (St. John xxi. 18, 19). Dr. Westcott has, indeed, 
interpreted it simply of the action of a martyr, helpless, and 
seeking help, and Isaiah i. 15, and possibly Jeremiah iv. 31, 
might be quoted in defence of this view. However, the idea of 
spreading forth, or stretching out, the arms has been generally 
taken as significant of the Crucifixion. Thus St. Gregory the 
Great says of the victory over Amalek, related in Exodus xvii., 
‘Hostis, extensis manibus Mosis, signo crucis dominice, 
superatur’ (/x Evan. ii. Hom. 33); and Barnabas, describing 
the same event, and interpreting it as predictive of the Cruci- 
fixion, uses the phrase ¢£¢revvev Tas yeipas, where the Septua- 
gint has simply éype; and in the same connexion he quotes 
Isaiah Ixv. 2, 6Anv tHv jyépav e€erétaca Tas yelpds wou pds 
adv atrevOh (Barnabas, EP. xii. 2, 4). The Septuagint, which 
he quotes, has the same verb; and St. Paul quotes it exactly 
in Romans x. 21. Justin Martyr never wearies of applying 
this text from Isaiah to the Crucifixion (Afo/. i. 35 and 38; 
Dial. c. Tryph.97 and 114). Dr. Taylor has referred us to 
the concluding chapter of Tertullian’s treatise De Oratione, 
where he says that all creation prays: ‘sed et aves nunc ex- 
surgentes eriguntur in calum, et alarum crucem pro manibus 
extendunt, et dicunt aliquid quod oratio videatur.’ 
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Whether the same notion was ever connected with the 
action of the six-winged Cherubim in early times, it is not so 
easy to determine. It is said of their images, Av Ta XepovBiu 
... Swamemtaxota tas wrépvyas avtav éml Tov Torey Ths 
xiBwrtod (2 Chron. v. 8),' and in some way or other it has 
always been held, both among Jews and Christians, that 
worshippers are associated with these Mysterious Beings in 
particular, among the great ‘company of heaven,’ in the most 
solemn time of the devotions of the Church on earth. 

Both on account of its connexion with the interpretation 
of Bryennios, and in deference to the interest which attaches 
to the subject, we should have wished to add some further 
remarks upon the remembrance of the Cherubim as it may be 
traced in the use of the Cherubic Hymn and of the liturgic 
fan in Eucharistic worship, but the length of this article 
forbids it. 

On the whole it does not seem very probable that the 
idea of fying was intended by the mysterious passage in the 
Didaché ; still less can we connect that idea with the more 
mysterious liturgical direction wetdcate: and there seems 
hardly sufficient evidence to support us in a theory which has 
occurred to the present writer, but which seems worth nothing 
but a passing mention, that the deacons representing (as no 
doubt sometimes, at least, they were understood to represent) 
the heavenly host, and waving the fans in their hands, thus 
called upon the congregation to soar heavenward in their 
heart and mind, or that the faithful were bidden metaphori- 
cally to spread their wings. 

Supposing, then, the reference in the Alexandrian Liturgy 
to belong rather to the spreading forth the arms in worship, 
with a special recollection of our Lord and Saviour visibly 
set forth crucified among His people, we shall endeavour 
to illustrate the ceremonial usage to which we believe the 
deacon’s proclamation to belong. 

It remains accordingly to inquire whether any further 
traces of such a symbolical action are to be discovered in 
more recent ceremonial: for, in the lack of documents coeval 
with the Didaché itself, or with the time when Christian 
liturgies were still unwritten, we cannot at present procure all 
the early information which we should desire. 

In the still more primitive times the apostolic records have 
to deal with the much more vital matters of pure religion unde- 
filed. A few references to kneeling or prostration, and a pass- 

1 Cf. Exod. xxxvii. 9, xxv. 20; 1 Kings, vi. 27, viii. 7; 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 18 ; 2 Chron. iii. 13 ; Ezek. i. 11. 

VOL, XXXV.—NO. LXX. Z 
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ing reference to worshippers of the male sex lifting up holy 
hands, are perhaps all that the New Testament tells us on 
the subject of the earliest Christian ceremonial. But this is 
just enough to show that such matters, insufficient as they 
were to engross their thoughts, were nevertheless not abso- 
lutely unmarked by the Apostles. The evidence which we 
can collect from the writings of Christian Fathers and others 
has already been brought forward. 

The earlier orders of divine service, from various natural 
causes, are deficient in any clear directions as to outward 
gestures ; and where any such are to be discovered they con- 
sist of directions given to the mznzsters rather than to the 
laity, for whose use the earliest service-books were not at all 
constructed. It is true that we find as early as the first 
century an Apostle giving instructions for the behaviour of 
Christian women in the church, and expressing also his desire 
(as we just now noted) ‘that the men pray in every place, 
lifting up holy hands, without wrath or disputation’ (1 Tim. 
ii. 8); but such instructions for the laity are by no means 
plentiful in any age. 

The people are indeed directed in regard to the position 
of their hands in connexion with the Greek Baptismal Service, 
in a form quoted by Marténe (i. 44, ordo vii.), where in the 
first place the catechumens are, as usual, bidden to turn 
to the west to renounce the Evil One, then to turn to 
the east, demissas habentes manus; but apparently on the 
special occasion of preparation for an Easter baptism, the 
patriarch further gave them a charge, at the end of which the 
catechumens were led to pray, by the word of command, 
‘ Sursum habete manus, 

With regard to the attitude of the celebrating priest, the 
writers on ritual have given us plainer and fuller information. 

W. Durandus, Bishop of Mende in Italy (A.D. 1216-1296), 
in his Rationale (Iv. xv. 18) speaks at some length of the 
lifting and extension of the priest’s hands in prayer. He 
recognizes it evidently as a well-established custom, and 
one which ‘false heretics’ derided. He discovers so many 
sufficient ritual reasons why it should so be, that we may 
safely conclude that he was defending, and accounting for, 
what was already a time-honoured practice in the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 

John Stephen Duranti (who was the first President of the 
French Parliament, and was inhumanly murdered in 1589) 
says in his treatise De Ritzbus (11. xlii. 2), ‘Ipse sacerdos per 
totum canonem in expositione manuum, non tam mentis 
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devotionem, quam Christi extensionem in cruce, designat, 
juxta illud, Extendi manus meas tota die’ (Isai. Ixv. 2; 
Rom. x. 21). 

In the Roman Mass at the present time the priest holds 
his hands apart, though not widely, throughout the Preface, 
having first raised them at Sursum corda, and having joined 
them for a short time at Gratias agamus. 

In the Sarum rubric he is directed to raise his hands when 
pronouncing the salutation, Dominus vobiscum, preceding 
Sursum corda, and to raise his arms ; but to join his hands at 
the Sanctus :—at the close of the Consecration the instruction 
was ‘ élevet brachia sua in modum crucis, junctis digitis, until 
he should require to use his hands for signing the Cross five 
times. 

The Bangor Missal (circa 1400) reads in the parallel 
passage ‘ e/evet brachia sua, extendendo zz modum crucis. 

Hereford has ‘ertendat brachia in modum crucifixi, and 
‘erigat brachia sua, ut prius’ So at the Lord’s Prayer 
‘elevet sursum brachia sva, where the Roman Missal has 
simply ‘extendit manus, 

An earlier Bangor book, the Pontifical, written about 
1270, has ‘ Hic expandat manus in signum cruczs.’ 

Thus far we have seen that the rubrics of the medizval 
English Missals differ in this place from those in the modern 
Roman Missal, as it was revised by those to whom the 
Council of Trent committed that task in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. We shall see that England was by no 
means alone in this divergence in ceremonial. 

The Ambrosian Missal (A.D. 1560) quoted by Marténe (De 
Ritibus, i. p. 174) says at the prayer ‘Unde et memores,’ 
‘extendat brachia in modum crucis; and at the ‘Supplices 
Te rogamus,’ ‘manzbus junctis, vel in modum crucis positis.’ 
The modern Ambrosian Missal (1849) has still in its general 
rubric, § 20, ‘extensis brachiis in modum crucis.’ Some of 
our readers may have seen this direction complied with 
recently at Milan. Cavalieri (an Augustinian) in his cele- 
brated Commentary on the decrees of the Congregation of 
Rites (tom. v. p. 99, ed. 1764), directing the Roman priest in 
the manner of the saying the fourth prayer of the Canon, 
‘Unde et memores,’ distinctly says that he is to hold his 
hands apart before his breast in the ordinary manner in which 
he says a collect, and ‘mon in formam Crucis, uéz solent 
Ambrosiani, 

Fornici mentions that what we have found to be the 


English and Ambrosian custom is still practised by the 
22 





32 
Carthusians (who probably brought it with them from Grenoble 
when their order was founded in 1080), as also by the Carme- 
lites and Dominicans. He asserts that it was never so done 
in the Roman Church itself, and the rubric of the Roman 
Missal now confines the priest’s hands, when most widely 
spread at Mass, to the height and width of his own shoulders, 

The arms were fully outspread, ip the form of a cross, at 
Lyons, Sens, and Orleans, not to mention other places; but 
apparently not so at Rouen itself, the native place of ‘le 
Sieur de Moleon’ (J. B. le Brun Desmarets), one of our 
informants on this as on other points of local ceremonial.! 

If this remarkable ceremonial action was unknown at 
Rome and at Rouen in the Middle Ages, as it is unknown 
there also now, it was nevertheless a common ceremony at 
the Axamnésts in several dioceses which possessed originally 
(as we had it in England) a Gallican liturgy. Hence it may 
be confidently believed (as Mr. W. C. Bishop has remarked) 
to be a ceremony older than the eighth century. It was 
certainly a custom universal in England as late as the end, at 
all events, of the fifteenth century.’ 

We may now proceed to cite one or two treatises in which 
the action of extended arms in fashion of a cross, so plainly 
prescribed, as we have seen, in the rubrics of English liturgies, 
is explained or rationalized for the benefit and instruction of 
worshippers ‘assisting’ at the Mass. 

In Langford’s MWeditacyons for goostly exercyse in the tyme 
of the Masse, written in the days of Henry VII, the attitude 
of the priest at an English altar, when he was making 
remembrance of the faithful departed in the name of the 
congregation of the church who are ‘calling to mind the 


1 Voyages liturgiques, pp. xii, 200. See also Pierre Le Brun, £xpii- 
cation, i. p. 242; and the note by the late Canon Simmons in his Lay 
Folk’s Mass Book, p. 288. And so in the Rouen folio Missal of 1759 we 
find simply ‘Genuflexus . . . Deinde disjunctis manibus dicit: Unde et 
memores.’ 

* This has been fully shown by the late T. F. Simmons, the learned 
editor of the Lay Folk’s Mass Book. There seems no reason to suppose 
that even after the Reformation the traditional custom would at once be 
stamped out in England. The priests of the Roman Mission had for 
some time a Gallican extraction or education. The Ratio (Ordo, or 
Sacra Institutio) Baptizandi, with other rites from the Manual of Sarum 
Use, was still issued at Douay in 1604 and 1610. Others followed in 
1623 and 1632, but of what rite we cannot just at present say. But 
certainly in 1657 and 1686 Roman rituals for use in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland were printed, the one in Paris, the other by Harry Hills in 
London. So again in 1738, at Paris; but in 1759 and 1788 some addi- 
tions, ‘ex antiquo Rituali Anglicano, are mentioned in the title-pages of 
manuals printed in London mainly from the Roman ritual. 
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most blessed Passion of the Same Christ,’ is thus described : 
‘The Priest immediately after the Sacring spreads and 
[di]splays his arms abroad in manner of a cross, signifying 
the [im]press of the Passion of Christ, the which ought to be 
remembered in the hearts of faithful Christian People.’ ! 

At an earlier date, about 1370, the metrical 7yveatise of 
the Manner and Mede of the Mass describes the same passage 
in the service, viz. the elevation of the consecrated elements. 
The layman is bidden to kneel and say a prayer without 
fail: . 

‘God that on the Rode was slon, 

tho[se] two [z.e. the Elements] and He, beoth bothe on|/e]: 
that died for al monnes synne. 

After[ward] the Prfijest his Armes spredes he, 

in tokynge He dyed vppon the Tre 

for me and all mon-kunne.’ ? 

More striking still is the comparison of the various texts 
of the Lay Folk’s Mass Book itself. 

This was a treatise written originally in French for 
Normans residing in England, the author being Dan Jeremy, 
Canon of Rouen and Archdeacon of Cleveland about 1170. 

A century after his time the treatise was translated into 
English, but with the rites of Rouen unchanged ; however, in 
process of time it was revised in such a manner as to suit the 
English ceremonial more exactly. Thus, while certain of the 
manuscript texts of this curious manual of instruction contain 
no description of any particular gesture on the priest’s part 
at the place in question, the other manuscripts refer not to 
the elevation only, but also to another action; and it must 
be borne in mind that a close observation of such gestures 
was distinctly important to the medizval layman. He could 
neither well hear the Latin nor understand what he might 
hear of it, but his eye perhaps was all the quicker from the 
outdoor exercises and the ordinary occupations of his merry 
England. 

The passage which is introduced into the English adapta- 
tions (z.e. the Rievaulx and West Midland texts, cir. 1440-50) 
is in the following strain : 


‘When the priest the elevation hath made 

He will spread his arms abroad. 

Si[nce] then he dresseth them in their first stead 
Then is time to pray for the Dead.’ 


1 Langford’s Meditacyons, quoted by Simmons, Lay Folk’s Mass 
Book, p. 289, from MS. Bodl. Wood, 9. 
2 Simmons, w¢ supra, p. 144, from Bodl. Vernon MS., lines 587-592. 
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We may pass now to the period in the middle of the six- 
teenth century when the time was approaching for a recon- 
sideration of rites and ceremonies. 

The history of this movement as it took place in England 
has recently been receiving a good deal of attention. 

In April, 1540, Cromwell, in his last speech in Parliament, 
announced that a Royal Commission of Bishops and Doctors 
had been appointed. It consisted of two sets or committees, 
with instructions to deliberate on doctrine and ritual respec- 
tively. The Committee of Doctrine, which consisted of the 
two archbishops, with Bonner, Tunstall, Gardiner (who 
appears to have taken no part in the proceedings), besides 
three other bishops and twelve divines, produced the ‘ Neces- 
sary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christen Man,’ which 
was printed by Thomas Berthelet (with the King’s portrait) in 
1543, and is known as ‘the King’s Book.’ 

The results of the deliberations of the other committee 
were never formally promulgated ; but Canon Dixon ' and Dom 
Gasquet with Mr. Edmund Bishop? are agreed that in a 
document ‘dateless and anonymous, to which Collier has 
drawn attention * and of which Strype printed a copy among 
the pieces justificatives to the first volume of his Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, we have still extant ‘a remarkable explication of 
ceremonies’ drawn up by the Ritual Committee appointed in 
1540. 

That committee consisted of six bishops:—Dr. John 
Clerk, of Bath and Wells, who had been chaplain to Wolsey, 
Dean of Windsor ; had performed several offices of trust for the 
King, such as presenting his book against Luther to Pope 
Leo X. ; was sent ambassador in 1540 to explain to the Duke 
of Cleves the grounds of Henry’s divorce from the Princess 
Anne ; and died, it was said from the effects of poison, within 
nine months of the appointment of the Ritual Commission. 

Richard Sampson, of Trinity Hall, Bishop of Chichester, 
had likewise been one of Wolsey’s chaplains and Dean of 
Windsor. He held the Deanery of St. Paul’s with his 
bishopric, ‘and had the custody’ of Bishop Latimer for a short 


' History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman 
Furisdiction, by R. Watson Dixon, M.A.,, vol. ii. (1881), pp. 233-4, 310 
314, 467-8. 

* Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer, by Francis Aidan 
Gasquet, O.S.B., and Edmund Bishop (1890), pp. 26, 29 2. 

8 Ecclesiastical fistory, by Jer. Collier, part ii. book iii., sub anno 
1543; vol. ii. (1714), p. 191. 

* Ecclesiastical Memorials, by J. Strype (fo. 1721), vol. i. ; Appendix of 
Records and Originals, no. cix. pp. 279-95. 
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time after that prelate’s resignation in 1539. He himself was 
sent to the Tower for some months not long after this com- 
mittee was appointed, having committed the offences of 
corresponding with the Pope, and giving alms to a priest who 
was in prison for denying the,King’s supremacy.. He became 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield early in 1543, and voted in 
favour of the Prayer Book in 1549. 

John Bell (educated at Balliol, as well as at Cambridge) 
had succeeded as Bishop of Worcester upon Latimer’s 
resignation in 1539,and himself retired into private life on 
November 17, 1543. It has been held by competent judges 
that Bell ‘for some time acted as the King’s secretary.’ ! 

Robert Holgate, Bishop of Llandaff, a Gilbertine canon, 
educated at Cambridge, became Master of the order and prior 
of Watton, and was allowed to hold these offices zz com- 
mendam with the bishopric in 1537. The priory was sur- 
rendered on December 9, 1539. In 1545 he was advanced to 
York. He, likewise, voted in favour of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Thomas Goodrich (who became Lord Keeper and Lord 
Chancellor under Edward VI.) was educated at Cambridge 
and became Fellow of. Jesus College in that University, and 
subsequently a chaplain of the King’s, and in 1534 Bishop of 
Ely. He opposed the Act of the Six Articles, ‘but was other- 
wise conformable to the measures of the court.’ However, in 
December 1540, he fell under suspicion of having encouraged 
the translation of one of the epistles of Melanchthon, and the 
Privy Council directed his study to be searched. 

John Capon (alias Salcot) was a Benedictine monk and a 
graduate of Cambridge. In 1539 he was translated from the 
see of Bangor to that of Salisbury which had become vacant 
by Shaxton’s resignation. 

It was to the prelates last mentioned (Goodrich of Ely and 
Capon of Sarum) that the task of castigating the service- 
books and calendars was committed in 1543. They were 
both in favour of the Prayer Book in 1549. Whether they or 
some one or more of the other commissioners had the prin- 
cipal share in drawing up the paper which is commonly known 
as the Rationale, but which itself bears the title of a Booke 
concernyng Ceremonyes in the two contemporary manuscripts 
which we have examined, cannot be satisfactorily determined 


1 Such was the opinion stated by Messrs. C. H. and Thompson 
Cooper, editors of Athene Cantabrigienses, 1858 (i. 548), from whose 
pages the account of the Episcopal Commissioners given in the text has 
been for the most part derived. 
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except by one who is familiar with the handwritings of the 
clerks and ecclesiastics of that time.' 

The following table of contents from the British Museum 
MS. Cotton, Cleop. E.V. (A. 5. c.) art. 44 in a volume con- 
taining a famous collection of ‘letters and papers relating to 
the Reformation,’ will give a tolerably clear notion of the 
ground covered by the treatise. 


The povnt3; towcbyd in this booke cocernyng 
ceremonyes 


[Preface : Ceremonyes to be vsyd in the churche of Englonde.] ? 
1, 2. Churches and church yerdes. ‘The halowing and reconciling 
of theym (If. 1>== 268»). 
3. The [rytes and]? ceremonies [observed]? aboute the sacra- 
ment of baptisme. 
4. Ordering of the mynisters of the churche in generall (If. 7°). 
5. Dyvyn Service to be said and songe in the churche (If. 8=275). 
Matens . prime . and other 3 howrs. 
. Ceremonies vsid in the masse (If. 8>). 


(This section ends in the Cotton MS. with the word ‘Amen,’ 
line 8 on If. 18°. The remainder of that page—space for about 
ten lines more—is blank, and 18° the outside page of this quire, 
signed ‘CCC,’ is blank likewise. What follows, sig. DDD, is, 
as Canon Dixon says, in a different hand.) 


. Sondays with other feastes (If. 19*). 
. Bellys [ze. bells]. 
. Vesture and tonsure of the mynistres of the churche, and what 
service they be bownd vnto. 
. Bearing candelles apon Candelmas Day. 
. Fasting * days. 
. The gyving of ashes. 
. The covering of the crosse and Images in lent. 
. Bearing of palme. 
. The Service of Wednesday. 
[Shere] Thorsday (If. 23°). 
Fryay—before easter. 


1 Strype in his Life of Cranmer, bk. i. ch. xix. (p. 74, ed. fol. 1694), 
states that there is a trace of Gardiner’s hand in the Cotton MS.: ‘the 
Bishop of Winchester, with his own Pen, hath an Annotation in the 
Margin of one place in the Book. And I strongly suspect he was more 
than the Revisor of it.’ 

* The words enclosed within square brackets are gathered from the 
titles which appear at the head of the several sections in the course of 
the book itself. 

§ Strype om7ts ‘other’ in his Zec/. Mem., but prints this more correctly 
in his Cranmer, p. 74 (folio). 

* Misprinted ‘Feasting days’ in Strype’s list of contents in Eccl. 
Memorials, i., but correct in his Cranmer. 
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. The halowing of oyl and Crisme. 
. The wassing of the aulters. 
. The halowing of the font apon Saterday in the easter even. 
. The ceremonies of the resurrection in easter morning. 
. Generall and other particular processions (If. 25%). 
. Benedictions of busshops or preests. 
. Holy water and holy breade (If. 26° li. 6). 
A generall doctryn to what intent ceremonies be ordeynyd and 
of what valew they bee off (ends on If. 26=293, olim 285). 


It may have struck the careful reader of the original manu- 
script in the British Museum, or of the copies of it printed in 
the eighteenth century, that there is nothing there to satisfy 
the promise of this contemporary table of contents so far as 
the last item is concerned. The treatise thus has appeared 
to end with the observation that one reason for continuing the 
‘godly ceremony’ of Holy Bread was to put us in remem- 
brance of receiving the Holy Sacrament and Body of Christ 
in right charity, ‘which in the begynnyng of Christ churche 
men did more ofter receyve then they vse now a dayes to doo.’ 
And thus the manuscript ended with the 15th line, near the 
foot of the 26th leaf=293”, o/im 285°, the outside of a 4-leaf 
gathering. A pencil-note in the margin of a book which 
belonged to a divine of two generations ago, has enabled the 
present writer to find, in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
library at Lambeth, that the copy of the Book concerning 
Ceremonies, preserved among Archbishop Cranmer’s papers in 
MS. Lambeth 1107, contains, near the top of If. 202, the con- 
cluding paragraph of the section upon ‘ Holye breeade and 
holye water ;’ and likewise the conclusion of the book itself, 
which adds to the treatise a completeness which it somehow 
lacked in the form in which we had read it previously. The 
passage which is wanting in the British Museum manuscript 
seems worth printing 2 extenso : 


‘But forso moche as plenare remission of synne and everlastinge 
lif is purchased vnto vs by the merites of Christes Passion onely, 
therfore all suche exorcismes and praozrs which attributes remission 
of sinnes redemption propitiacion salvacion or other like to any other 
creature than to Christe shalbe fromhensfourthe omytted and in no 
wise vsed. 

‘FyNALLY thies Rites and Ceremonies here before expressed 
and mentioned with other good and lawdable now vsed in the 
minystracion of Sacramentes for thaire godlie significacons arre veray 
commendable and to be observed, And in nowyse to omytted wit 
owte a reasonable cause excepte it shalbe seene to the Rulers and 
governozrs vpon good consyderacions to take awaie, alter or change 
them or any of them. 
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‘Soo that the people vse the same wt owte supersticion, taking 
them for good tokens and signes to putt them in remembraunce of 
things of hur profection, And for a decente and convenyente ordre 
to be hadde in the Churche, and none otherwise, and not to repoose 
any truste of salvacion in them, or that thei haue powre to remytt 
synne but to strive and lifte vp thair myndes to godd by whome with 
the holie gooste be lawde honour and praise for ever AMEN.’! 


The tone of this last section of the Book of Ceremonies has 
some slight resemblance to the article ‘Of Rites and Cere- 
monies ’ among the famous articles about religion which were 
variously described as ‘set out by the Convocation’ and as 
‘devised by the king’s majesty’ in 1536,? and likewise to the 
corresponding portion of the exposition of the fourth com- 
mandment in the /ustctution of a Christen Man} in which 
Cranmer had agreed with Bishops Tunstall, Gardiner, Rugg, 
and Aldridge, and Drs. Bonner, Skype, Heath, and others, as 
well as with the six who subsequently were appointed on the 
Ritual Committee of 1540, all of which last-named body with 
the exception of Archdeacon Bell were already bishops in 
1537. 

The Doctrine Committee of 1540 reproduced in their 
Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christen Man (‘the 
King’s Book’) in 1543 the paragraphs on ceremonies just 
mentioned as they had appeared in the /zs¢z¢utzon (or ‘ Bishops’ 
Book ’) of 1537, with some verbal differences, such as a men- 
tion of the Real Presence in the paragraph condemning in- 
attention during its celebration, and a reference to royal 
supremacy in allowing or selecting ceremonies. The sentence 
about ‘hallowing of the font . . . and other like exorcisms 
and benedictions done by the ministers of Christ’s church’ 
appears in 1543 in a somewhat different context from what it 
had occupied in 1537; and it is enlarged so as to enumerate 
further the hallowing ‘of the chalice, of the corporace, of the 
altar.’ ‘ 

Certain of the sections of the undated Book concerning 
Ceremonies (in particular those which treat of bearing candles 
on Candlemas Day, and bearing palms on Palm Sunday) are 
taken from the Bishops’ Book of 1537, almost as directly as 
was the King’s Book (the work of the Doctrine Committee) 
itself. In its complete form it consists of two unequal parts, 
each ending with an ascription of praise to God, finished as 


' Lambeth MS. 1107, f. 202, li. 3. 

? C. Lloyd, Formularies of Faith, pp. xxx, xxxi, 16. 
3 Jb. pp. 147-8. 

* Jb. p. 310 compared with p. 147. 
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usual by ‘Amen.’ This circumstance suggests to us the idea 
that it may have been intended to be read or published from 
the pulpit as a pastoral or homily in two parts. If the 
account of the ceremonies used in the Mass were again 
separated from the sections which precede (where indeed the 
words ‘continual laud and praise to God’ would make a very 
convenient break), we should have a homily in ¢hree equal 
portions. 

The King had promised in 1540 that ‘the aid of his own 
determinations, of his own sincere and exact opinion,’ should 
not be lacking to either of his committees; but, as the results 
of the Committee on Ceremonies were never published in his 
reign, it may safely be inferred that the draft-book concern- 
ing ceremonies had not received the weight of his full approval. 
That Archbishop Cranmer had received a copy seems pro- 
bable from the fact that the completed document is found 
among his papers ; but that it was through his influence that 
it went no further is generally believed.' In any case, the 
extract here given from the account of the ‘ Ceremonies used 
in the Mass’ is sufficient evidence of what was a custom 
perfectly well known in England in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. : 


‘After [the consecration] the Priest extendeth and stretcheth 
abroad his Armes in form of a cross, declaring therby that accord- 
ing to Christ’s commandment both he and the people not only have 
the fresh remembrance of his Passion, but also of his Resurrection 
and glorious Ascension ; and so proceedeth to the second memento, 
in which he prayeth for them that be dead in the faith of Christ, 
and sleep in peace, that it may please God to grant them a place of 
refreshing light and peace.’ 


That Cranmer himself ever expressed dislike or dis- 
approval of this ceremony in particular does not appear, so 
far as we are aware. Mr. Simmons, however, has assured us 
(Lay Folk’s M. B. p. 289) that this spreading of the arms 
abroad was one of the ceremonies of the Mass which were 
most vehemently denounced at the time of the Reformation. 
In a later generation it was certainly among those from 
which the Covenanter, Robert Baillie, of Glasgow, took 
occasion to denounce the remnants of Popery. He was born 
in 1599, and died shortly after the Restoration of Charles II. 
In a tirade against the Scottish rubric, which requires that 
the celebrant shall stand where ‘ke may with the most ease 
and decency use both his hands’ at the Prayer of Consecration, 


1 Strype’s Eccl. Memorials, bk. i. ch. xlvii., vol. i. p. 354; Strype’s 
Life of Cranmer, bk. i. ch. xix. ; Dixon’s History, ii. 313. 
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Baillie urged that this direction gave room for ‘the multipli- 
cation of crosses, whiles with the right, whiles with the left 
hand, whiles with both the armes extended so far as they may 
be . . . which the Romish rubricks at this place do enjoin,’! 
The passage is somewhat hyperbolical, but it is possible that 
there was at least a hearsay tradition of the symbolical action 
of which we have spoken still surviving in Scotland in the 
Laudian era.? Laud himself, however, distinctly asserted 
(circ. 1640) that he had never known of the practice in the 
Church of England.* The translation of the Canon of the 
Mass made by Coverdale in the sixteenth century was printed 
by Foxe in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the Book of 
Martyrs may have contributed to keep alive (in a travestied 
form) a remembrance of the old ceremonial, even in places 
where there was no direct communication with those who had 
seen the Latin service in action.‘ It is perhaps worth noticing 
that the direction ‘ Let him lift up his armes crosse wise untill 
these words, De tuzs donis, which duly appears in that trans- 


' A Parallel or Brief Comparison of the Liturgy with the Mass-Book, 
p- 57- Baillie seems to have taken his ideas of the ‘Romish’ rite from a 
Sarum rather than from a Roman authority. (In another place this 
author refers expressly to ‘the old Order of Sarum.’) We cannot recall 
any instance in which either Sarum and Roman rubrics ever directed 
crosses to be made ‘with the left hand.’ It must be a flower of Puritan 
rhetoric. In another place, Ladensium Autokatakrisis (more commonly 
known by its second title, ‘The Canterburians’ Self-Conviction’ ), written 
in March, printed in April, 1640, p. 105, Baillie anonymously assails the 
well-known rubric of the Scottish Liturgy: ‘ When our priest is set under 
the east wall within his raile, his back upon the people, he is directed to 
use both his armes with decencie and ease, what use heere can be made 
of the priest’s armes, except it be for making of large crosses, as the 
Masse rubricks at this place doth direct: We do not understand, only 
we have heard before, that they avow the lawfulnesse of crossing no lesse 
in the supper then in baptisme.’ 

? It was distinctly charged against Archhbishop Laud in the articles 
which were sent by the Scots commissioners and received in Parliament, 
December 16, 1640, as a contribution towards his impeachment, that 
the rubric of the Scottish book of 1637 was drawn up with a view to the 
Presbyter ‘stretching out (a/. ‘forth’) his arms to represent the extension 
of Christ on the Cross’ (Spalding’s Hist. of the Troubles in Scotland, 
ii. 281, ed. 1792). This, however, was not traced by them to Laud him- 
self, or his friends, but to ‘the rationalists,’ ze. Durandus, &c. (Prynne’s 
Canterburies Doome, p. 35), with whom Laud had but little sympathy. 

3 ¢Why, but I say not this’ (Laud exclaims) ; ‘nor is there any such 
thing ordered or required in the [Scottish] Book ; nor doth any English 
Divine practise this that I know. ... Here’s a great deal of Charity 
wanting’ (Laud’s Zroud/es, ed. Wharton, cap. iii. art. iii. p. 117). 

* Actes and Monuments, bk. x. sub anno 1552. Becon’s Displaying 
of the Popish Masse was one of the books called in by Archbishop Laud 
(Prynne’s Canterb. Doome, pp. 189, 513-6; Laud’s Zroudles, ed. Wharton, 
Pp. 352). 
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lation, is one of the few points which is zo¢ made a subject of 
ridicule or protestation in the marginal running comment 
with which Foxe supplies his readers. Nor yet was it men- 
tioned specifically among the thirteen methods of counter- 
feiting the Popish Mass which were condemned by name in 
Bishop Ridley’s injunctions in June 1550, and in Hooper’s 
articles in (?) May 1551.! 

So far as the evidence already brought together can 
inform us, we may infer that this significant and once habitual 
gesture fell into disuse in England at earliest between the 
years 1540 and 1550. But even later it may possibly have 
been re-introduced by missionary priests who were brought 
up at Douay under the influence of French rather than of 
distinctively Roman rites and ceremonies. To come to our 
own times, the only case in which the present writer has 
observed any one extending the arms wide in church has 
been that of certain penitents performing the devotion of the 
Way of the Cross upon a Friday in a church in Belgium. It 
is possible that this may have been a penance enjoined by 
spiritual authority. That this was no novel use for such a 
gesture may be understood from the passages cited in the 
glossary of Ducange, under the phrase ad crucem stare in the 
article headed ‘ Crux,’ from the Canons of King Edgar, the Rule 
of Chrodegang, and other sources. Such a spreading of the 
arms abroad in the likeness of a cross was employed some- 
times as a species of ordeal, and sometimes as a penitential 
discipline. A whole convent was obliged to stand in this 
attitude in the chapel and to go in procession, following the 
cross, thrice in the day, while they sang the litany, by order 
of St. Lioba, the kinswoman and missionary companion of 
St. Boniface. Gretser, who twice repeats this legend, tells 
also twice the anecdote of the penance meekly performed by 
St. Lambert when, sojourning in the monastery of Stavelot 
about the year 675, he accidentally made a noise in the dor- 
mitory at night, and was sent to recite the psalter with arms 
extended before the cross while the snow was falling.’ 

1 Ridley’s Works (Parker Soc.), p. 319; Hooper’s Later Writings, 

. 128. 
F ' Gretser, De Cruce, 3rd ed. 4to, Ingolstadt, 1608, i. 430, iii. 38; i. 432, 
lll. 39, 40. 
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ArT. III.—PASTOR’S ‘HISTORY OF THE POPES,’ 


The History of the Popes from the close of the Middle Ages. 
Drawn from the secret archives of the Vatican and other 
original sources. From the German of Dr. LUDWIG 
PASTOR, Professor of History in the University of Inns- 
briick. Edited by IGNATIUS ANTROBUS of the Oratory. 
Vols. I. and II. (London, 1891, 1892.) 


THE first of these two most interesting volumes is introduced 
to us under the auspices of Pope Leo XIII., whose breve 
addressed to the writer and dated January 20, 1887, is printed 
on the back of the title-page in Latin and in an English trans- 
lation in parallel columns. The editor of the English edition 
hopes, and we entirely concur in the hope, that the present 
volumes may meet with such a favourable reception that the 
publication of the remainder may be carried out without 
delay. He says that his own part in the work has been con- 
fined to its supervision, but that he has endeavoured to follow 
the text as closely as is consistent with an idiomatic transla- 
tion. Wedo not know how far it is to be attributed to the trans- 
lation, or how much may be due to the supervision, but the 
result is so satisfactory that we should have been unable to 
decide that it was not originally written in the language into 
which it has been translated. Before entering upon a descrip- 
tion of the work itself, we must say a word on the qualifica- 
tions of the writer and the circumstances under which he 
writes. All previous writers of the history of the Popes have 
composed their account of the transactions of the period of 
which they treat without having access to the secret archives 
of the Vatican, which have only been recently thrown open to 
historical inquirers by Pope Leo XIII. But the present writer 
has not only searched the Vatican, but he has supplemented 
his researches by collections from other libraries at Rome, 
amongst which he specifies the archives of the Colonna, 
Gaetani, and Ricci families as having supplied an unexpected 
amount of treasure. Neither was he satisfied with referring 
to documents existing in the cities of Italy, but has found 
contributions of more or less value in the different collections 
of France and Germany. Amongst these he selects for espe- 
cial mention the manuscripts at Aix in Provence and at 
Tréves. Some idea of the extent of the author’s reading may 
be formed from his catalogue of the printed books, which he 
speaks of as frequently quoted in his first two volumes, for 
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this alone occupies thirty-three pages. These two volumes 
take in the whole of what may be called the Renaissance age 
from the middle of the fourteenth century to the end of it. 
But in order to understand the history it is quite necessary to 
read the author’s introduction, which occupies fifty-six pages 
of the volume, and which, having been printed in smaller type 
and as having no notes, forms a large portion of the text of 
the work. We ought, perhaps, here to add that both the 
volumes have in appendices a valuable list of hitherto unpub- 
lished documents. 

Before, however, proceeding to the criticism of the matter 
of these volumes we must protest against the villainous way 
in which the few Greek quotations which appear in the notes 
have been printed. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, 
where a Greek line occurs, every other word is printed with 
some mistake of a letter, an accent, or a breathing. Such 
things were common enough even in the trade editions of 
classical English works, such, for instance, as Gibbon’s History, 
sixty or seventy years ago, but are quite unpardonable in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. 

The introduction gives us the author’s views of the literary 
Renaissance in Italy and the Church, and here we find sum- 
marized what is further developed in the remaining part of 
the first as well as in the succeeding volume, the mode in 
which an acquaintance with classical literature affected the 
minds of ecclesiastics, and the attitude in which it stood 
towards the development of theological learning and its ex- 
pression. And here he speaks of the two conflicting currents 
which, he says, are discernible in the men whom he considers 
their respective founders, Petrarch and Boccaccio. But though 
it is true that there were some few accomplished scholars who 
were true to the faith, and whose lives were a fair exemplifi- 
cation of it, Petrarch can at best be only described as a man 
whose practice was a disgrace to his faith, whilst Boccaccio’s 
works still survive to do a mischief which can never be atoned 
for or annulled by his conversion or the deep regret expressed 
by him in his latter days when he manifested his faith by the 
warnings he uttered against the appalling impurity of his 
publications. The wickedness of ecclesiastics and others was 
a growing development which, we think, was much less con- 
nected with the reading of classical authors than it has been 
considered, and is evidently thought by the writer of these 
volumes. He desires to account for the attitude of successive 
Popes towards both Petrarch and Boccaccio on the ground 
that the position of these men was not one of actual hostility 
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to the Church. But the reception of Boccaccio at the Papal 
Court, and the great favour shown to Petrarch by Popes from 
Benedict XII. to Gregory XI., do not, we think, reflect much 
credit on the See of Rome and those who wore the Papal tiara. 
The study of classical literature need not have resulted in the 
deterioration of morals and in the obscuration of faith, which 
at least was subsequent if not consequent upon it. And very 
little defence can be instituted for the Humanists who were 
the literary representatives of the Renaissance. Neither does 
it seem to us that any excuse can be made for Popes who, 
believing that knowledge on any subject may be pressed into 
the service of religion, countenanced those who used that 
knowledge only for the vilest purposes. We are induced to 
speak thus strongly on the subject because, in spite of the 
willing acknowledgment we make of the fairness of the writer 
in detailing with exact truth all that can be said whether 
good or bad of ecclesiastics of the period, the very familiarity 
which the historian possesses with the almost universal dete- 
rioration in the morals of the time seems—though perhaps it 
only seems—to make him appear somewhat to underrate its 
importance, and to speak of it in a tone more of apology than 
of condemnation. For, indeed, he himself describes the time 
in the following words : 


‘It was a melancholy period of almost universal corruption and 
torpor in the life of the Church which from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century had been manifesting itself in the weakening of 
the authority of the Pope, the worldliness of the clergy, the decline 
of the scholastic philosophy and theology, and the terrible disorders 
in political and civil life. ‘The dangerous elements which no doubt 
the ancient literature contained were presented to a generation 
intellectually and physically overwrought and in many ways un- 
healthy. It is no wonder, therefore, that some of the votaries of 
the new tendency turned aside into perilous paths. The beginnings 
of these defections can already be traced in Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
the founders of the Renaissance literature, though they never them- 
selves forsook the Church’ (vol. i. p. 12). 


But rejoicing, as we must needs rejoice, in the repentance 
from a wicked life, however late, we scarcely can acquiesce in 
the desirableness or in the truth of such a mode of expression 
as that ‘the errors of his life were atoned for by a most 
edifying death’ (p. 15). Nor, again, does it appear to us so 
high a meed of praise as it does to Dr. Ludwig Pastor in 
speaking of Giannozzo Manetti (1396-1459) when he quotes 
as evidence of his exemplary life the saying of his friend and 
biographer, Vespasiano da Bisticci, that ‘during an intercourse 
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of forty years he had never heard an untruth, an oath, nor a 
curse from his lips’ (p. 41). 

And now we proceed to give some account of the eariier 
part of this work, in which the author gives us a review of 
the history of the Popes from the beginning of the exile to 
Avignon to the end of the great schism—ze. from. A.D. 1305 
to A.D. 1417. This occupies his first book, which extends 
over nearly half of the first volume of the work. 

The author evidently considers it necessary to give some 
account of this period during which the Popes were almost 
absolutely dependent upon France, as such dependence was 
scarcely compatible with the supremacy claimed by the See 
of Rome ; and he does not hesitate to ascribe the catastrophe 
of the great schism of the sixteenth century as the immediate 
consequence of the false position occupied by the Pontiffs of 
the West, against which Dante so pointedly inveighs in his 
Divine Comedy, as well as in his letter addressed to the 
Italian Cardinals. 

But if Dante uses strong language in his exhortation to a 
return to Rome, Petrarch makes use of the most unmeasured 
abuse of the whole period of the residence at Avignon. The 
city is spoken of in the impassioned language of poetry as 
‘the fountain of anguish, the dwelling-place of wrath, the 
school of errors, the temple of heresy, once Rome, now the 
false, guilt-laden Babylon, the forge of lies, the horrible prison, 
the hell upon earth’ (vol. i. p. 64). The author, though he 
quotes these words as having tended with other similar 
expressions to form the judgment of readers of history as to 
the depravity of the Papal court at Avignon, observes that 
Petrarch’s intemperate judgments are not in all cases strictly 
to be trusted, and refers as a set-off against this description to 
the fact that the Avignon Popes, Clement V. and John XXIL., 
were unwearied in their endeavours to promote the cause of 
missions in the East. He tells us that the history of all this 
has yet to be produced from the records of the Vatican 
Library. Whether the information to be produced from these 
records will materially alter the opinion generally entertained 
of Pope John XXII. may perhaps be doubtful. 

Far more important, however, in bringing about the great 
schism known as the Reformation was the scandalous living 
of the ecclesiastics of the time. No mere human institution 
could have survived such an appalling amount of wickedness 
alike prevailing in the clergy and the laity. The idea of the 
supremacy of Scripture, which subsequently figures in the 
Protestant world, had its origin at this time in the distrust 
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generally felt by people in the guidance of their ecclesiastical 
rulers, and existed long before printing had made people 
familiar with the Scriptures in the original language or in 
translations. 

Concurrently with this deterioration in morals, Calvin- 
ism, nearly two centuries before Calvin was heard of, was 
springing up in England, under Wyclif’s teaching, and over 
the continent of Europe. Occam had preceded him, and 
broached a system of teaching which afterwards was embodied 
in Protestantism, and early in the century the Defensor Pacis 
had appeared, which had actually proclaimed that the Church 
derived its authority from Scripture, which was the sole 
standard of appeal; and, though matters had not advanced so 
far as to assert that Scripture was to be interpreted by each 
individual for himself, yet questions of faith were, according 
to this work, to be decided by a General Council summoned 
by the State, to be composed of clergy and laity elected by 
the people, the emperor having the control of all, with 
authority to deprive priests, bishops, and the Pope himself. 
It is scarcely necessary to suppose with the author that the 
Defensor Pacis exercised a direct influence over Calvin. 

The same absurd theories abound in the works of Wyclif, 
and went hand in hand with the profligacy which was 
characteristic of the age—in which few were to be found 
living a life of religion, and in which there were still fewer 
who could be entitled to be called saints. 

The transfer of the Papal residence to Avignon had 
brought Rome to ruin, whilst Avignon itself became a sink 
of iniquity. And the wickedness and worldliness of rival 
Popes accustomed the minds of people to appeals against 
their judgments to a General Council, without there being any 
fixed ideas as to who should be the authority to summon any 
such assembly. The whole period of the Papal residence at 
Avignon, from 1305 to 1376, exhibited a miserable specimen 
of immorality, exceeding anything that had been known since 
the tenth century, and no defence can be instituted for the 
clergy of all degrees going with the current, by the author’s 
apologetic allegation ‘that the evil was in great measure due 
to the altered conditions of civilized life.’ He says :— 


‘Gold became the ruling power everywhere. . . . Alvaro Pelayo, 
speaking as an eye-witness, says that the officials of the Papal Court 
omitted no means of enriching themselves. No audience was to be 
obtained, no business transacted, without money, and even permission 
to receive Holy Orders had to be purchased by presents. The same 
evils on a smaller scale prevailed in most of the episcopal palaces. 
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The promotion of unworthy and incompetent men, and the complete 
neglect of the obligation of residence, were the results of this system. 
The synods, indeed, often urged this obligation ; but the example 
of those in high places counteracted their efforts. The consequent 
want of supervision is in itself enough to explain the decay of 
discipline in the matter of the celibacy of the clergy, though the 
unbridled immorality which kept pace with the increasing luxury of 
the age had here also led many astray’ (vol. i. p. 98). 





The return of Gregory XI. to Rome was almost wholly 
due to the impassioned appeal of St. Catherine of Siena, who 
had been sent by the Florentines to Avignon to negotiate 
terms of peace between the Pope and the revolted Italians. 
He made his entry into Rome, January 17, 1377, and as the 
author observes, the conclusion of the unnatural exile of the 
Papacy in France was a turning-point in the history of the 
Church as well as in that of Rome. Gregory, however, lived 
but for two years longer, and left Italy in scarcely better con- 
dition than when the last French Pontiff had left Avignon 
and severed the tie which had for more than seventy years 
bound the Popes to the caprice of the French monarchs, 

At the death of Gregory, which took place on March 19, 
1378, the Cardinals were divided into so many parties that no 
agreement could be come to. Six were Italians and the other 
ten Ultramontanes, of whom four formed the Gallican faction. 
No party was strong enough to command eleven votes which 
would be required for the election of a Pope. Had the 
French Cardinals combined they would probably have carried 
the election, but the Limousin Cardinals were anxious for the 
elevation of a native of their province, and two others were 
neutral. The clamour of the people, who wanted a Roman or 
at any rate an Italian, were urgent,and a mob gathered round 
the Vatican demanding with shouts and uproar the election 
ofa Roman. The Cardinals were terrified into a hasty elec- 
tion of Bartolomeo Prignano, a native of Naples, who was-not 
even a Cardinal, and who, on April 8, assumed the name of 
Urban VI. The fear of the removal of the Court of Rome 
beyond the mountains was the main cause of his elevation. 
So great was the excitement that the Cardinals fled for their 
lives in all directions. Five only remained in Rome, where 
the new Pope lay concealed in the Vatican. Six, who had fled 
to the castle of St. Angelo, were summoned to the Pope’s 
presence, as the Archbishop of Bari refused to accept the 
dignity unless it were conferred on him with the requisite 
number of votes. On the morning of the 9th the Cardinal of 
Florence presented him to the College, and cut short the 
AA2 
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Archbishop, who attempted to address them, with the question 
whether he accepted the Pontificate. Upon his assent being 
given, the Ze Deum was sung and he was lifted to the throne, 
(Milman, vol. vi. p. 8.) 

The election of Urban VI. was speedily followed by the 
secession of thirteen Cardinals, who assembled at Anagni, and, 
after declaring Urban’s election invalid, as having resulted 
from constraint exercised by the Roman populace, proceeded 
to elect Robert of Geneva, who took the name of Clement VII. 

And thus the fourth and last schism in the Papacy 
originated, and was only closed by the election of Inno- 
cent VII. in 1404. St. Catherine of Siena appears to have 
possessed the confidence of the new Pope and to have written 
to him as familiarly as she had been in the habit of advising 
his predecessor. One of the letters she wrote to the Car- 
dinals and part of one written by her to Urban himself are 
quoted by Dr. Pastor. The former is spoken of as an 
‘admirable letter,’ but it seems to us, as well as the other ad- 
dressed to the Pope, to contain language scarcely befitting a 
saint. She describes the Cardinals as devils in human form, 
who have chosen not a vicar of Christ but an Antichrist. 

Thus the allegiance of Europe was divided between the 
Pope and the Anti-Pope, the influence of Charles V. of 
France being so great as to draw with it most of the Latin 
nations, the attitude of England, which adhered to Urban, 
being determined by the enmity which existed between this 
country and France. The Emperor, Charles IV., together 
with the larger part of the Empire, remained firm in their al- 
legiance to the true Pope. 

The author has passed rapidly over the pontificate of 
Urban VI. More details of his actions are given by Milman 
in his work on Latin Christianity. But the confused accounts 
of this period remain yet to be supplemented from the stores 
of the Vatican, which will probably yield a rich harvest. 
When these have been investigated we shall be in a better 
position to judge of the extreme cruelties said to have been 
practised by Urban against the Cardinals of his own obe- 
dience, two of whom, at least, seceded to the Anti- Pope, whilst 
others entered into a conspiracy against his life. 

The distress created in the minds of many found vent in 
the outcry—There are two Popes; which is the right one? 
whilst even in Augsburg,where most adhered to the Pope, 
ecclesiastics fearlessly accepted charges and benefices from the 
hands of the Anti-Pope and his partisans. And when two 
Bishops were in arms for the possession of a See, two Abbots 
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in conflict for the government of an Abbey, Jews and Ma- 
hometans stood by and mocked at the religion of the 
Christian world, which was divided apparently upon the ques- 
tion whether Italy or France should have the possession of 
the Papacy. The miseries of the period and the uncertainty 
of the laity as to which Pope their obedience was due to, were 
increased by the number and variety of prophecies uttered 
from time to time ; and, when there were two Pontiffs claim- 
ing allegiance, it was easy for violent partisans of either Pope 
to designate the other as the Antichrist of the Apocalypse. 
And, of course, this prepared the way for the recognition of 
this doctrine amongst Protestants of a later century. Dr. 
Pastor has treated this period so briefly that we venture here 
to supplement what he writes as follows. 

Urban VI. died at Rome in 1389, and it seemed to some 
that the great schism might amicably be terminated by both 
parties agreeing to accept the Anti-Pope Clement VII. on the 
condition of his transferring his residence from Avignon to 
Rome. The Roman Cardinals, however, took no heed of such 
aspirations, and, in a few days after the late Pope’s death, 
elected the Cardinal of Naples, who took the name of Boni- 
face IX. Five years later, in 1394, the death of the Anti- 
Pope, Clement VII., opened the way for further attempts in 
this direction; and Charles VI., the King of France, at the 
instigation of the University of Paris,sent a message to the 
Cardinals assembled at Avignon asking them to suspend the 
election till some measures could be adopted in the interest 
of reunion. Unfortunately, Peter de Lune, the Cardinal of 
Aragon, had been already elected before they opened the 
letter. And now Benedict XIII. and Boniface IX. were the 
rival claimants of the see of St. Peter. It did not fall in with 
Dr. Pastor’s plan to give much information about the Anti- 
Popes. Neither does. he give any lengthened account of 
Boniface IX., whose Pontificate was chiefly noticeable for the 
shameless covetousness with which ecclesiastical preferments 
were sold, or that of his successor, Innocent VII., who only 
enjoyed the dignity for two years, during which he and his 
rival apparently professed a desire for the termination of the 
schism—without either of them taking any steps towards its 
accomplishment. 

But at the death of Innocent, in 1406, the Roman Car- 
dinals seem to have entertained the idea of taking counsel 
with those of Avignon with the view of composing differences, 
The final resolution adopted was that the new Pope should 
be bound to resign, in case of the two colleges of Cardinals 
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requiring it, with a view to the concord of the Church. Andon 
this condition Gregory XII. was chosen. Accordingly, Savona 
was fixed upon as the place of rendezvous, and in 1407 the 
Anti-Pope arrived there, but Gregory made no appearance. 

How far Gregory was to blame for this, and whether his 
apparent refusal to ratify the promise he had made at his 
election can be justified in our present state of information 
seems doubtful. When the Vatican has poured forth more 
of its treasures we may perhaps be able to pronounce a more 
decided opinion on the point. For the present we must fall 
back on the high character which Gregory had always borne, 
as the best defence of his action on this occasion. 

Under these peculiar circumstances, it seemed a plausible 
means of solving the difficulty by appeal to a General Council. 
Accordingly, the Synod of Pisa, held in 1409, calling itself a 
General Council, decreed the deposition of both the Popes, and 
then proceeded to elect the aged Cardinal of Milan, who took 
the name of Alexander V., and thus added one to the number 
of Popes, and only increased the state of confusion that had 
lasted so long. Alexander V. died in the following year, and 
was succeeded by John XXIII., who was forced by Sigismund, 
King of the Romans, to summon the Council of Constance. 
This has always been reckoned as the seventeenth General 
Council, and at it the very Pope who had summoned it was 
deposed, and Gregory XII., who had been deposed at Pisa, 
abdicated, and there remained only Benedict XIII, who had 
_ refused to submit to the authority of the Council which deposed 
him, and lived on till 1424, the eighth year of the pontificate 
of Martin V., John’s successor. Not only did the Council of 
Constance act as superior to the Pope, but it also decreed the 
supremacy of a General Council over the Pope. The magnani- 
mous act of Gregory XII. in resigning after having himself 
authorised the Council led the way to the general acknowledg- 
ment in the Western Church of the Council as cecumenical as 
far as regards all that was done after its fifth session, and thus 
the legitimacy of Urban, Boniface, and Innocent was esta- 
blished, as well as the rejection of the Anti-Popes Clement VII. 
and Benedict XIII. And thus the Council governed the 
Church till the election of a new Pope—a period of two years 
and a half. On St. Martin’s Day the Cardinal Colonna was 
chosen, and assumed the name of Martin V. Benedict, how- 
ever, was still supported by Spain, and he resisted the joint 
appeal of Ferdinand of Aragon and the Emperor Sigismund, 
who had travelled to Perpignan for the express purpose of 
persuading him to resign, and absolutely refused to withdraw 
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his pretensions to the Papal See. In this determination he 
remained inflexible till his death, which did not take place 
till near the end of the year 1424—seven years after Cardinal 
Colonna had been recognised as Pope by all the nations of 
Europe. Upon his refusal, the Council of Constance pro- 
claimed his deposal, and proceeded to the election of his 
successor, and for this occasion there were added to the 
twenty-three Cardinals thirty ecclesiastics, six from each of 
the five nations, Italy, Germany, France, Spain, and England, 
with the further precaution that the elected Pope should 
secure two-thirds of the votes of each nation as well as of the 
Cardinals, His last injunction to the two Cardinals who still 
adhered to him was to elect a successor. That successor took 
the name of Clement VIII. but soon retired from the empty 
dignity. 

The second book of the history, which carries it on to the 
death of Eugenius IV. in 1447, occupies the last half of the 
first volume. We must pass by the Pontificate of Martin V., 
during which little or nothing was effected as regards the 
reformation of the lives of ecclesiastics or the abuses of the 
Church, though much was done for the improvement of the 
churches and other buildings at Rome. The discussion of 
the respective claims of Pope and Council went on through 
the whole of his time and that of his successor Eugenius IV., 
during whose occupation of the Papal See two General Councils 
were held—that of Basle in 1431 and of Florence in 1439, 
where a decision was made as to the union of the Latin and 
Greek Churches, which, it was thought, would tend to the 
exaltation of the Papal power. In it the Pope was pronounced 
to be the head of the Church Catholic, the father and teacher 
to whom all Christians owe submission. The Act, which was 
destined to have an influence for so short a time, was drawn 
up in Greek and Latin by a Camaldolese monk, Traversari, 
and Bessarion, who, Greek though he was, became a Roman 
Cardinal in 1439. 

The second volume is introduced to the world by a short 
notice from the pen of the late Cardinal Manning, in which 
his Eminence calls attention to the fact that Dr. Ludwig 
Pastor is the first to avail himself of the permission given by 
the present Pope to examine the Vatican archives, and notices 
the encouragement given by his Holiness to the publication of 
the first volume by the breve that is there printed, which, as 
he says, is abundant testimony to the Pope’s belief in the 
author’s fitness for the task, though conveying no opinion as 
to the critical value of the work itself. The Cardinal has 
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himself been guilty of a remarkable misstatement when he 
says that the two volumes contain only the history of four 
Pontiffs and of ten years from 1447 to 1458. The second 
volume embraces these ten years, but who are the four 
Pontiffs we are at a loss to decide, there being at least nine 
persons who occupied the Papal throne during nearly the 
whole of the fourteenth century, which is included in the first 
volume. 

This second volume, which is the larger as well as the 
more interesting of the two, begins with the account of the 
election of Parentucelli, the Cardinal Bishop of Bologna, at the 
third scrutiny, by twelve votes—exactly the two-thirds of the 
whole number required for a valid election. He had not 
been a Cardinal for three months, and so unlikely did it seem 
that the choice would light upon him that the Cardinal of 
Portugal, being asked, upon leaving the conclave, whether the 
Cardinals had chosen a Pope, replied :‘ No, the Pope has been 
chosen by God, not by the Cardinals. ‘ His election,’ the 
author says, ‘marks one of the turning-points in the history 
of the Papacy, for with him the Christian Renaissance ascended 
the Pontifical throne’ (ii. 13). He assumed the name of 
Nicholas V. and reigned for nearly nine years, from 1447 to 
1455. Under this Pope order was restored to the States of 
the Church, though there still remained the controversy as to 
the respective rights of the Pope and the Council, which had 
been so hotly debated both at Constance and at Basle, for it 
was during his pontificate that the celebrated treatises on the 
subject appeared from the pens of Torquemada and Rodericus 
de Arevalo. The latter’s work, entitled A Dialogue regarding 
Remedies for the Schism, has never been printed, the original 
being preserved in the library of St. Mark’s at Venice. The 
author, who is of course bound to the theory of Papal infalli- 
bility, tells us that ‘the bugbear of a General Council’ was 
repeatedly brought forward about the middle of the fifteenth 
century at which time there had been -a considerable tide in 
the change of opinion as to this point. Piccolomini, who had 
been a strong advocate for the supremacy of Councils, now 
turned quite round, and, in his speech at the coronation of the 
Emperor Frederic III., compliments him on the fact that, 
whereas another emperor would have demanded a Council, he 
held the Pope with his Cardinals to be the best Council. Pic- 
colomini was not yet either Cardinal or Pope, but he was on 
the high road, first to the Cardinalate, then to the Papacy, 
which he reached six years later. Yet, in spite of all, the 
anti-Papal spirit still survived in Germany, seeming to por- 
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tend the coming schism of the following century. Fortune 
seemed to favour the Pope, especially in the success of Fran- 
cesco Sforza, the son of a peasant who raised himself to the 
rank of Duke of Milan and thus preserved the balance of 
power in Italy, and checked the advances of King Alfonso 
of Naples. The restoration of peace to the Church was fol- 
lowed by the proclamation of a universal jubilee, the ‘ golden 
year’ of which, as it was called, opened on Christmas Day, 
1449. 

Rome must have presented a most remarkable spectacle. 
Countless multitudes from nearly all the nations of Europe 
flocked there as pilgrims. Some considerable deduction must 
be made from Piccolomini’s estimate of 40,000 pilgrims a 
day. Perhaps it may be near the truth if we take the numbers 
given by another authority, who says that 2,000 persons 
went from the small city of Dantzig in one year. <A special 
attraction of the jubilee was the expected canonization of 
St. Bernardine of Siena, the process for which had begun 
under Eugenius IV. The death of the Pope had delayed the 
matter, but on Whitsunday, May 24, 1450, the canonization 
was carried out in St. Peter’s, fourteen cardinals and twenty- 
four bishops assisting at the function. The rejoicings at 
Rome were soon put an end to by the outbreak of the plague, 
which raged through the towns of Italy, with the single 
exception of Venice. One might have thought it a time 
when ecclesiastics would have shown their devotion to their 
calling, by remaining at Rome and providing for the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the sick and dying. On the contrary, 
the author, quoting a contemporary authority, says : 


‘The Court of Rome is sadly scattered and put to flight. In fact, 
there is no Court left. One man embarks for Catalonia, another for 
Spain, everyone is looking for a place where he may take refuge. 
Cardinals, bishops, abbots, monks, and all sorts of people without 
exception, flee from Rome as the Apostles fled from our Lord on 
Good Friday. Our Holy Father also left Rome on July 15, retreating 
from the pestilence, which, alas, God have mercy, is so great and 
terrible that no one knows where to dwell and preserve himself. His 
Holiness goes from one castle to another with a little Court and very 
few attendants, trying if he can find a healthy place anywhere. He 
has now moved to a castle called Fabriano, in which he spent some 
time last year, and has, it is said, forbidden, under pain of excom- 
munication, loss of preferment, and of Papal favour, that anyone 
who has been in Rome, whatever his rank, should come within seven 
miles of him, save only the Cardinals, a few of whom, with four 
servants, have gone to the said castle and are living there’ (ii. 86). 


Surely one can scarcely wonder at the profligate Poggio’s 
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sneering remark that the Pope wandered about after the 
manner of the Scythians, though perhaps we may be allowed: 


to suggest that the author’s defence of the Pope’s cowardice,. 


on the ground that his father had been a physician at Lucca 
at the time of the plague there and had soon afterwards died, 
is not very conclusive when urged against the accusation that 
Nicholas V.’s extreme fear of death was due to an excessive 
love of life. Neither can we think it any justification of the 
conduct of the Pope and the Cardinals that it had been recently 
discovered in the progress that natural science had made that 
the influence of the stars was now taken little account of and 
that isolation had come to be regarded as the most essential 
of preventive measures. Nor again do we think it mends the 
matter to allege that Martin V. also favoured this theory and 
went from place to place to escape the plague. Surely the 
lives of ecclesiastics had more to do with the schism that was 
about to rend the Church than even the debated question of 
the supremacy of the Pope or the Council, which was as yet 
undetermined. 

The last chapter of the first of the three books into which 
this volume is divided gives the details of the coronation of 
the Emperor Frederic III. at Rome, together with his affianced 
wife, Leonora of Portugal. The project for the alliance, as 
well as for the coronation, was entrusted to Afneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, who afterwards became Pope Pius II. He was 
crowned on Sunday, March 19, 1452. The event was of more 
advantage to the Pope than to the emperor, the splendid way 
in which it was carried out serving to redound to the honour 
of the Pope rather than to that of the emperor, who, on his 
return to his hereditary dominions, was immediately met by 
the outbreak of an insurrection. But the conciliar idea was 
still vigorous, and when the insurgents were threatened by 
Nicholas with the severest penalties, the only answer vouch- 
safed was an appeal to a General Council. 

The second book is devoted to the remainder of the pon- 
tificate of Nicholas V. and is chiefly occupied with the descrip- 
tion of his proceedings as patron of the Renaissance as regards 
literature and the fine arts. It is in this capacity that 
Nicholas V.’s pontificate is so important. He succeeded in 
securing an abiding home for the Papacy in the Eternal City, 
and for that purpose he endeavoured to make Rome the 
centre of the learning of the world, and to adorn the city with 
splendid buildings, both secular and religious. But, even in 
accomplishing this object, it forms a serious blot on the 
character of this Pope that he should have employed and 
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countenanced men of the vilest character, such as Poggio, 
Filelfo, Valla, and others, who were amongst the worst speci- 
mens of the heathen Renaissance. The author makes no 
attempt to deny the fact, though he alleges some faint excuses, 
partly on the ground that no others could be found of equal 
ability, as, for instance, in the translation of the Greek classics 
into Latin. Some of these are familiar to scholars of the 
present day, though better known a century ago when Greek 
was studied with a Latin translation in parallel columns, and 
no edition of a Greek classic was thought complete unless it 
was accompanied with the Latin translation. To this Pope 
also is due the foundation of the celebrated Vatican Library, 
which has been since that time so jealously guarded, but which 
Leo XIII. has now liberally thrown open to the world of 
scholars. 

It is plain, however, that Nicholas was not popular at 
Rome. And it is probable that the attacks of the Humanists, 
so often repeated in various works, upon Cardinals and eccle- 
siastics in general, contributed to foster the conspiracy against 
his life which was originated by Stefano Porcaro in the year 
1453. Theconspiracy failed, and Porcaro himself was hanged, 
and the principal Humanists agreed in condemning the 
attempt of Porcaro, of whom Infessura, the secretary to the 
Senate, writes thus, ‘ Thus died this worthy man, the friend of 
Roman liberty and prosperity. He had been exiled from 
Rome unjustly ; his purpose was, as the event proved, to risk 
his own life for the deliverance of his country from slavery. 
This conspiracy made such an impression on the mind of the 
Pope that he became melancholy and more timid than ever, 
and, though he survived it some years, he never altogether 
recovered. He lived, however, to sustain another shock 
when the tidings reached him of the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks. For nearly a year after Porcaro’s execution 
he was confined to his bed, scarcely able to give audiences 
or take part in any ecclesiastical functions. To add to his 
troubles, the revolutionary party at Rome was gaining strength 
and the whole of the States of the Church were in commotion. 
He died March 25, 1455, and his biographer says of him: 
‘It was long since any Pope had passed in such manner into 
eternity. It was wonderful how he retained his perfect senses 
to the last. So died Pope Nicholas, the light and the orna- 
ment of God’s Church and of his age.’ The accounts given 
of his last days by those who were about him at the time are 
not such as to prepossess one in his favour. His speeches 
seemed to savour much of boasting of what he had done. 
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And unquestionably the man who could foment quarrels and 
disorders in other States for the sake of the aggrandisement 
of the Papal See, scarcely comes up to the ideal of what the 
Pontiff of the West should be. 

The taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 be- 
longs rather to profane than ecclesiastical history. There 
had been some hope that the union of the Greek and Latin 
Churches at the Council of Florence would have given new 
strength to the Byzantine Empire, but all these fond hopes 
were dissipated when three of the Eastern patriarchs protested 
against the measure. Nicholas had made the fulfilment of 
the terms of the union the condition of his giving assistance 
against the Turkish advance, and in his breve of October 11, 
1451, had attributed all the calamities that had fallen on the 
Greeks to the schism which had begun under Photius five 
hundred years before. The hatred of Rome displayed by the 
Greeks at this time was as great as that of Protestants in 
subsequent generations, and this, the author thinks, in some 
degree excuses the Powers of the West for not rendering the 
aid which might have saved Constantinople. A Greek his- 
torian says that if an angel from heaven had commanded 
them to accept the union at the time of the siege they would 
have refused, being willing to trust themselves to the Turks 
rather than to the Roman Church. The fall of Constantinople 
was followed by the Sultan’s investing Gennadius with the 
patriarchate, and thus the last traces of the union were ob- 
literated inthe Turkish Empire. But Nicholas V. discovered 
his mistake in the lukewarm countenance he had given to the 
Greeks. He now felt the force of the phrase, 


tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet. 


When it was too late he proclaimed a crusade. But, instead 
of joining it, Venice made terms with the Sultan, and Naples 
and Genoa stood aloof, and Milan and Florence followed suit, 
and nothing was to be hoped for from Northern Europe. 
The Papal summons fell dead. Had there been a Hildebrand 
occupying the Papal throne instead of the weak and vacilla- 
ting Pontiff Nicholas V., it is probable the history of Europe 
would have been very different from what it has been. 

With the close of the pontificate of Nicholas V., Milman 
ends his history of Latin Christianity, and so we have no 
longer the advantage of comparing or contrasting the two 
writers who have both given us a fair and accurate account of 
the period of which they treat, though their respective pre- 
judices have induced them to represent the picture in a some- 
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what different perspective. If Dr. Pastor is inclined to make 
excuses for the vices of individuals on the score that there 
was a generally low standard of morality, the late Dean of 
St. Paul’s apparently takes pleasure in representing the relaxed 
state of morality as the natural outcome of the Papal system 
and especially of the rule enforcing the celibacy of the clergy. 
Whilst one of these writers is anxious to establish the neces- 
sity of acknowledging the superiority of the Pope to a General 
Council, the other, scouting the idea of Papal infallibility, 
which as yet was not established in the Roman Church, would 
be inclined to treat the question as of little importance, caring 
perhaps as little for the decree of a Western Council as for the 
fulmination of a Papal Bull. 

But we must now turn to the pontificate of his successor 
Calixtus III. There is no point on which Dr. Ludwig 
Pastor has given us more information than as regards the 
mode of election of the Popes. From the time of the elec- 
tion of Urban VI. to that of Calixtus III. he has given us 
details of nearly every election, with all the scandalous 
manceuvres which in almost every case resulted in an un- 
expected member of the college or an outsider succeeding to 
the vacant dignity. In the case of Urban the question was 
one of nations. There was a French and an Italian faction, 
and their antagonism resulted in the election of Bartolomeo 
Prignani, Archbishop of Bari. The choice of Boniface IX. 
and that of Innocent VII. and of Gregory XII. was, of course, 
much influenced by the existence of the schism under the 
Anti-Popes who styled themselves Clement VII. and Bene- 
dict XIII. But from 1417, the date of the election of the 
Cardinal Oddone Colonna, who took the name of Martin V., 
the quarrels of the families of Colonna and Orsini had the 
greatest influence on the Papal elections. Some attempt 
had been made, in 1352, to. impose conditions on the 
future Pope, and these had been assented to by others as well 
as by Innocent VI., who, when he became Pope, annulled the 
capitulation as being uncanonical. The attempt was renewed 
at the election of Eugenius [V., who signed articles, and after 
he became Pope sanctioned them by a Bull which seemed 
materially to diminish the power of the reigning Pope. And 
this Pope was involved in serious quarrels with the family of 
Colonna, to which his predecessor had belonged. In his 
successor’s election the feud of the Colonna and Orsini 
factions came out in great force, and the author has given 
us a full account of the intrigues which resulted in the elec- 
tion of one whom nobody had thought of. There were at the 
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time twenty-four cardinals, and one of them at least is almost 
entitled to be called a saint, Juan de Carvajal, a Spaniard. 
More illustrious for his learning was the celebrated Tor- 
quemada, but the favourite was Capranica. Of the twenty- 
four, eighteen only were at Rome, of whom eleven were 
Italians, whilst other nations had one or two, and in no case 
exceeded four. The Colonna faction were the strongest, and 
accordingly Cardinal Prospero Colonna at the first scrutiny 
obtained ten votes, but failed to gain the other two, which 
would have secured his election, even at the second scrutiny. 
At both Capranica and Parentucelli came next in order, and 
at the third scrutiny the Archbishop of Tarento proposed the 
latter, who was Bishop of Bologna, as a man especially free 
from party spirit. At the death of Parentucelli, who became 
Nicholas V., there were but twenty members of the College, and 
only fourteen were present and able to vote. The arrival of 
the Greek Cardinal, Bessarion, raised the number to fifteen, 
and the consequent necessity for a successful competitor to 
obtain ten votes. Here, as in the preceding election of Pope 
Nicholas V., nationality was little heeded. The Orsini party 
could reckon upon five votes, and either faction, though unable 
to secure an election, could keep out the candidate of the 
other party. And thus Capranica, who after Carvajal was 
most distinguished for piety and learning, was kept out by 
the Orsini, who were for a French as against an Italian Pope. 
On one occasion eight Cardinals were willing to vote for the 
Greek Cardinal, Bessarion, but it was represented that so 
recent a convert from the Greek Church would not be fit for 
the government of the Roman Church, and the more worldly- 
minded of the Cardinals dreaded his austerity. 

Each party being strong enough to prevent, but neither 
able to secure, an election, an attempt was made to elect 
Antonio de Montefalcone, who was not even a Cardinal, and 
as this failed an agreement was made to choose the aged 
Spanish Cardinal, in the hope of soon having to elect another 
Pope, when one party or the other might have strengthened 
their own side. Thus the Italian feuds let in an Ultramon- 
tane, and Calixtus III., who had always believed that he 
should be exalted to the Papal throne, according to the 
prophecy of St. Vincent Ferrer, solemnly canonized the 
prophet as one of the first acts of his pontificate, June 29, 
1455. The new Pope, who had been known as Alfonso 
Borja, or in Italian Borgia, was one of the first canonists of his 
day. He was crowned on the 20th of April, and on taking 
possession of the Lateran he was accompanied by the Cardinals 
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and about eighty bishops, and many Roman barons and 
magistrates. The author adds: 

‘In pursuance of an ancient custom, the representatives of the 
Jews met the Pope on his triumphant procession in the Piazza known 
as Monte Giordano. They presented him with the roll of the.Law ; 
he read some words from it and said: “ We ratify the Law, but we 
condemn your interpretation, for He, of whom ye say that He will 
come—our Lord Jesus Christ—has come, as the Church teaches us 
and preaches” ’ (ii. 388). 

Before Calixtus had left the conclave he had vowed to do 
what he could for the recovery of Constantinople and the 
extirpation of Islam. Unlike his immediate predecessors, 
Eugenius [V., who had been engrossed in the Conciliar 
theory and Italian politics, and Nicholas V., whose tastes 
were literary and artistic, Calixtus’s one idea was the crusade 
for the recovery of Constantinople. He despatched Cardinals 
and Observantine friars to all the courts of Europe, and to all 
the smaller republics and cities which lined the coast of the 
Mediterranean, to excite the sovereigns and rulers to the enter- 
prise ; and Dominicans and Augustinians and others were sentall 
over Europe to preach the crusade and to collect money for 
conducting it. So great was the Pope’s zeal in the cause that 
he actually sold jewels from the Papal treasure and alienated 
Church property in order to provide the sinews of the war, 
which seems to have absorbed his attention to the exclusion 
of all other subjects. Calixtus mainly relied on Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy, for land forces, and on Alfonso, King of Naples, 
for ships and sailors, as his dominion extended over nearly all 
the western coast of the Mediterranean. But troubles in the 
Italian States, the uncertainty of the relations of France and 
England, and the distracted condition of the German Empire, 
were the real or pretended cause of delaying to furnish con- 
tingents of money and of men. Nothing, however, daunted 
the energy of the aged Pope, who fitted out a fleet for himself, 
which seems to have been reinforced by a few vessels from 
the King of Naples. But the force was too small to allow the 
hope that they could successfully compete with the whole 
power of the Sultan ; and further help could not be expected 
from the other European Powers. The age of crusades had 
passed away for ever. Kingdoms and republics alike had 
enough to do to hold their own against other nations. Most 
were neutral, whilst some were more or less openly submitting 
to or abetting the Turk in his advance; and the sums of 
money collected for the crusade were in many cases 
squandered or appropriated by those who could lay hands 
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upon them. Thus, for instance, Charles VII. of France, after 
reluctantly consenting to send a fleet of thirty ships, ab- 
solutely detained them for operations, not against the 
Turks, but against England and Naples. 

And here again the Conciliar theory crops up. The 
Universities of Paris and Toulouse make their appeal toa 
General Council against the Pope for levying a tax on the 
Gallican Church without her consent and against the 
Pragmatic Sanction of July 7, 1438, which acknowledges the 
authority of General Councils to be superior to that of the 
Pope. It seems as if the expression of Piccolomini was 
strictly true: ‘The Pope calls for help and no one listens to 
him ; he threatens and no one is afraid ’ (ii. 386). 

Nevertheless, unaided as Calixtus was, the Christians 
managed to defeat the Turks and drive them off from the 
siege of Belgrade. Their victory seemed little less than 
miraculous. No wonder that the Pope attributed his marvel- 
lous success to the prayers which had been commanded to be 
offered by all the bishops and abbots in Christendom. No 
wonder that he should have expected that the Christian 
princes should now, at least, unite for the purpose of entirely 
destroying the Sultan’s power and effecting the recovery of 
Constantinople. The conqueror at Belgrade, Hunyadi, wrote : 
‘Be it known to your Holiness that at the present time the 
Emperor of the Turks is so completely crushed that if the 
Christians, as is proposed, would only rise against him, they 
might very easily, with the help of God, become masters of 
the whole Turkish kingdom’ (ii. 405). But though multitudes 
of the lower orders joined the crusaders, kings and prelates 
still stood aloof. In Germany the five electors, chiefly under 
the guidance of the Archbishop of Mayence, were conspiring 
to resist the Pope’s appeal to the clergy to contribute a tithe for 
the expenses of the crusade, and, upon the emperor’s refusing 
to abet their cause, were seriously considering how they might 
dethrone him and substitute in his place Frederick I. of the 
Palatinate. Various grievances were alleged, but chiefly the 
non-observance by the Pope of the decrees of the Councils of 
Basle and Constance, and imposing a war-tithe without con- 
sulting the German prelates. No immediate result followed 
from the counsels of the electors. A few more successes were 
achieved by the Christians against the Turks, but the oppor- 
tunity of finally repulsing them and driving them out of 
Europe had been lost for ever, owing to the inertness of 
European princes. They had promised largely, but none 
fulfilled their promises, and the misunderstanding between the 
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Pope and the King of Naples was gradually assuming larger 
proportions, till at last, in a Papal breve addressed to Alfonso, 
the Pope had said: ‘His Majesty should be aware that the 
Pope can depose kings’; and the King had replied: ‘ Let his 
Holiness know that the King, if he wishes, can find a way to 
depose the Pope.’ Upon this Calixtus threatened to prevent 
the succession of the King’s illegitimate son, Don Ferrante, 
who had been legitimatised by his predecessor Eugenius IV., 
and Calixtus evidently intended to take possession of Naples 
as an escheated fief on the death of Alfonso, and made some 
attempt to secure it just before his own death. But here it 
appears to us that the author is somewhat reticent as to the 
Pope’s proceedings, as likewise he is as regards the reception 
at Rome of Lucrezia di Algano, a reputed mistress of the 
King, when, accompanied by a great suite, she arrived at Rome 
October 9, 1457. He speaks of the almost regal reception 
accorded to her, which, he says, can only have been due to 
political considerations. With regard to the assertion made 
by an ambassador that Lucrezia asked the Pope for a dis- 
pensation to become Alfonso’s second wife, he simply observes 
‘that the contrary must have been the case, as the Pope neither 
could nor would have granted such a request’ (ii. 427). Yet 
some sort of reconciliation must have taken place, for in 
the summer of 1457 he alone responded to the Pope’s re- 
newed appeal, and sent some reinforcements in aid of the 
Turkish war. But Calixtus only lived to witness one more 
victory over the Turks, at Mitylene, in August 1457. The 
future history of the advance of the Turkish Empire and its 
establishment in Europe belongs to the next century. And 
now we must follow the author in his estimate of the character 
of Calixtus. We have already touched upon incidents in his 
career, as in that of his predecessor, which are little creditable 
to the head of Western Christendom. But here, as elsewhere, 
Dr. Ludwig Pastor seems to us in his apologies for the con- 
duct of Popes and Cardinals to be extremely indulgent. We 
are told that— 

‘the excessive nepotism of Calixtus III. is the only blot on his 
otherwise blameless character. ‘The lavish prodigality with which he 
enriched his unworthy relations can only be in some measure excused 
as an effort to secure in them a counterpoise to the influence of the 
untrustworthy and often dangerous barons’ (ii. 447). 


Let us see what the truth of the matter is. At his first 
creation of Cardinals (October 19), he created two of the sons 
of his two sisters, together with the grandson of the King of 
Portugal. Two months later, December 17, 1456, the last of 
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six Cardinals created was the infamous Eneas Sylvius Picco- 
lomini, who afterwards figures in history as Pope Pius II, 
Both the Pope’s nephews had been privately created several 
months earlier in a secret Consistory. They were both very 
young, one twenty-five, the other twenty-four, and one of them 
was immoral and vicious, and indeed so bad that the author 
admits that to restore his reputation is impossible, as impos- 
sible as the attempt to rehabilitate Alexander VI., and the 
rebukes of Pius II. seem to have had no effect upon him. 
Both also were loaded with preferments and offices, much to 
the disgust of the Cardinals, especially of Capranica, who 
openly protested against the Pope’s nepotism. These and 
others of the Pope’s family who were promoted sided with the 
Colonna family against the Orsini, and great confusion existed 
in Rome owing to the feud, and especially to the overbearing 
insolence of the Borgias, as the relatives of Calixtus were 
designated, whether they bore this name or not. The evils 
were increased by the outbreak of the plague in Rome, when 
Piccolomini and the other Cardinals fled from the city, where 
however the Pope remained, unlike his predecessor, at his 
post occupied with the affairs of Naples. 

The King died June 27, 1448, a few weeks only before the 
Pope, whose whole efforts were now directed to resisting the 
right of succession claimed by Alfonso’s illegitimate son, 
Ferrante, whom he designated as a little bastard whose father 
was unknown. Sicily was claimed by the Pope as a lapsed 
fief by a Bull published July 14 to be promulgated throughout 
the kingdom of Naples. The agitation caused by these events 
probably hastened the death of Calixtus, which took place 
August 6, the festival which he had himself appointed for the 
observance of the Transfiguration. 

Towards the end of July, when it was known that the 
Pope could not recover, negotiations were proceeding for the 
election of his successor. And here it would seem there was 
a probable prospect of agreement. Italian and non-Italian Car- 
dinals, Orsini and Colonna, were unanimous in favour of Capra- 
nica, whose election had been at one time thought tolerably 
secure at the death of Nicholas V., when Calixtus succeeded. 
His death, which occurred only a few days after the Pope’s, 
obliged the College of Cardinals to turn their thoughts in 
another direction. On August 20 the Conclave began, which 
issued in the unanimous choice of the celebrated A®neas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, who is perhaps equally well known in 
the page of history by his own name as by that which he 
assumed as Pius II. Our author ends his second volume with 
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the description of the new Pope as ‘a Cardinal distinguished 
alike as a statesman and an author, who had once been secre- 
tary to the Cardinal of Fermo,’ z.e. Capranica. 

We shall be curious to see what account will be given of 
this distinguished Pope in the next volume, if ever it should 
appear. The present issue concludes with twelve pages 
entirely devoted to a life and well-deserved panegyric of 
Capranica, who had twice so nearly escaped the Papal dignity. 
He had scarcely lived fifty-eight years, and during all that 
time, in an age when Popes and Cardinals, bishops and ecclesi- 
astics in general, were exceptionally worldly, and many, 
perhaps most, had lived a life of profligacy, Capranica almost 
deserves the name of a saint. Not only was he distinguished 
for his piety but also for learning; and his decision of 
character and political ability were amply manifested in the ser- 
vices he performed in missions entrusted to him by Martin V., 
and in the government of Perugia. He had been raised to 
the purple at the early age of twenty-three (not thirty-three 
as the author erroneously states on p. 484), but, owing to 
prudential considerations and the difficulty of satisfying the 
Cardinals of both obediences, viz. of the late Popes and Anti- 
Popes, the publication of his election was not till 1430, which 
is the date assigned by Platina, which was seven years later. 
Cesarini, who was created with him, writes his congratulations 
as follows :— 


‘I pray the Giver of all good things daily to increase in you the 
virtues by which you have merited the purple. May God grant to 
us both that, as we have received this dignity upon earth at the same 
time, we may also together be partakers of the glory of heaven!’ 
(ii. 485). 

Eugenius IV. had behaved very badly to him, having been 
prejudiced against him by the Orsini, but he never uttered a 
word of complaint against the Pope, and he afterwards assisted 
him in his project for the union with the Greeks, and in con- 
junction with Cesarini induced the Pope to make Bessarion a 
Cardinal. He was employed during the whole of the pontifi- 
cate of Nicholas V. He aided both Nicholas and his suc- 
cessor Calixtus in the war with the Turks, and remained with 
Calixtus at Rome during the plague of the year 1456, when 
most of the Cardinals left the city, and, to his honour, fearlessly 
rebuked the Pope for his excessive nepotism. All his con- 
temporaries agree that he lived the life of a saint; and at 
his death he bequeathed his property to the Church. He 
said : 

‘The Church gave it to me. I give it back, for I was not its 
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master, but its steward. I should indeed have reaped but little 
profit from the nights spent in studying ecclesiastical decisions if 
I were to leave the goods of the Church, which belong to the poor, 
to my own relations’ (ii. 492). 


Such was the man who, if he had survived, would to all 
appearance have succeeded to the Papal throne, and if he had 
succeeded would undoubtedly have adorned it. But it was 
not the age of saintly Popes. Piccolomini, who was elected 
as the successor of Calixtus, has been often mentioned in the 
course of these volumes, and indeed much of the information 
conveyed in the second volume is derived from this writer’s 
works. He was, as the author styles him, one of the most 
brilliant figures of the Renaissance age, and his letters, alas! 
enable us to trace him through the various phases of his life. 
Capranica could not have known of his profligacy, or we 
may be sure he never would have taken him into his service 
as his secretary. He was employed in various capacities 
at the Council of Basle, and took the side of the Council 
against Pope Eugenius; and the only thing known to his 
credit till he was near forty years of age was his avowal, made 
in 1444, to his friend, that his unwillingness to give up his 
shameful mode of life was his reason for not entering the 
ecclesiastica] state. He even entered the service of the Anti- 
Pope Felix V. Two years after this avowal he had quitted the 
service of Felix and made his peace with Eugenius, after 
which, in 1446, he was ordained a priest. His apology shall 
be given at length. It will enable the reader to judge for 
himself of the sincerity or the depth of the repentance of the 
future Pope. 


‘Most holy Father, before discharging the king’s commissions I 
will speak a little of myself. I am aware that much has been brought 
to your ears regarding me which is neither good nor worthy of 
repetition. And those who have laid accusations against me before 
you have not spoken falsely. Yes, I have, during all the time I was 
at Basle, spoken, written, and done many things—I deny nothing. 
But my intention was not so much to injure you as to serve God’s 
Church. I erred—who would deny it ?—but I erred in company 
with men of no small importance. I followed Giuliano, the Cardinal 
of Sant’ Angelo, Niccold, the archbishop of Palermo, Ludovico 
Pontano, the notary of your See. These are held to be the eyes of 
justice, the teachers of truth. What shall I say of the universities 
and of the other schools, the majority of which were adverse to you? 
Who would not have erred with such men? But when I perceived 
the error of the people of Basle, then also, I confess it, I did not at 
once hasten to you as did the greater number. I rather dreaded 
rushing from one error into another, for he often falls into Scylla 
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who would avoid Charybdis, and so I joined those who were con- 
sidered neutral. I would not pass from one extreme to another 
without consideration and without delay. For three years I remained 
thus with the King. But the more I heard of the disputes between 
the Synod of Basle and your legate, the less doubt remained on my 
mind that truth was with you. I therefore willingly obeyed when 
the King wished, by my intervention, to open for himself a way to 
your goodness, for I hope thus to be able to return to your favour. 
Now I stand before you, and, inasmuch as I have sinned in igno- 
rance, I beg you to forgive me’ (i. 346). 


Whatever the Pope may have thought of this recantation, 
Piccolomini was too valuable an adherent to be made light 
of, and it was mainly owing to his valuable services that 
Eugenius succeeded in restoring the allegiance of many who 
had adopted the Conciliar theory and in obtaining a victory in 
the greatest conflict which a Council had ever waged against 
Rome. Piccolomini, however, was not made a Cardinal, in 
spite of all his endeavours to achieve that dignity, till the 
papacy of Calixtus. The history of his election to the Papal 
throne will probably be the first event recorded in the next 
volume. As far as the present volume goes, the author has 
presented us with no evidence of what he asserts, that Pius II. 
had deeply repented of his former misconduct. Let us hope 
that his repentance was real and deep. The author has not 
concealed the facts of the case, and he was perhaps not bound 
to reproduce the disgusting letter in which Piccolomini speaks 
of his past profligacy having enfeebled his powers of body, and 
almost boasts of his exchange of the worship of Venus for that 
of Bacchus, but here, as elsewhere, Dr. Pastor has scarcely 
served the cause of morality by the faint excuses made for 
flagrant sins by observing that little account was at that time 
made of faults of this kind, when marriage and its rights were 
widely trampled under foot ; and we may be permitted to say 
that the principles of morality remain for ever the same, how- 
ever often it may have happened that in the princely families 
of Italy or other countries permission may have been given 
by Papal dispensation for the succession of illegitimate 
children to the inheritance of their fathers. 

And here we had intended to conclude our notice of these 
volumes. We had written thus far before we had minutely 
examined the two sets of documents appended to the text, and 
we are sorry to have to remark that we must renew the com- 
plaint which we made in an earlier part of the article as regards 
the careless printing of Greek quotations. <A similar remark 
applies to nearly all the documents which have here been pro- 
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duced as vouchers for what the author has said in the course of 
his narrative. Inthe‘ preliminary observations’ prefixed to the 
appendix of the first volume he says that, as a rule, he has 
retained the spelling and punctuation of the text, that slight 
mistakes and obvious misprints (we suppose he means slips 
of handwriting) have been corrected and that emendations of 
any importance are mentioned. Of course we cannot check 
these papers by reference to the originals, but we can safely 
say they have been very carelessly produced, and we hope 
that our remarks may prevent a recurrence of similar mistakes 
in future volumes. The punctuation is villainous, and the 
Latin documents are frequently so obscure that some notice 
ought to have been taken of the want of grammatical sequence. 
So bad is this that we are tempted to think that the author 
has made mistakes of copying, or else that in revising the 
proofs no adequate care was taken. Certainly, in many cases, 
the latter explanation is the true one, as is evidenced by the 
frequency of mere misprints, such as ovznen, caeturum, ecclesian, 
quam toctus, and about fifty others of the same kind which we 
have noticed. Besides these there are many others which are 
probably due to the scribe of the MS. from which the docu- 
ment is printed, to which attention ought to have been called, 
or in which some suggestion of a better reading might have 
been made. These errors are a great drawback to the value 
of the work, and they are the more striking because in a very 
few cases attention has been called to them by the insertion 
of the word sze. And we notice that the word has once been 
appended to the word széz as used for z/, as if this was not 
quite a common mode of expression in documents of this and 
the following century. We hope we are not too late in our 
notice to anticipate and prevent the same and similar mistakes 
being made in the forthcoming volumes. 


ArT. IV.—MICHELANGELO. 


The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, based on Studies in the 
Archives of the Buonarroti Family at Florence. By JOHN 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With etched Portrait and Fifty 
Reproductions of the Works of the Master. In Two 
Volumes. (London, 1893.) 


AMONG all the books which have appeared this season, none 
have been more eagerly expected or met with a more cordial 
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welcome than the two handsome volumes which Mr. John 
Addington Symonds has devoted to the life and art of Michel- 
angelo. Although a whole mass of literature has grown up 
round the name of the great Florentine, and several important 
biographies of him have appeared during the last ten years, 
in English, French, German, and Italian, none of these could 
be considered altogether satisfactory. It was felt on all sides 
that a work which should combine high literary merit with a 
thorough knowledge of the latest documentary evidence and 
a sound critical judgment of the master’s art still remained to 
be written. No one was better fitted for the task than the 
accomplished historian of the Italian Renaissance. His 
labours in this field are already well known, and we are glad 
to be able to congratulate him on the successful achievement 
of this his last and most important work. The volumes 
before us represent indeed a whole lifetime of study and 
experience. During the last thirty years, Mr. Symonds tells 
us in his Preface, the subject has been continually present to 
his thoughts, and his mind has been literally saturated with 
Michelangelo literature. The result is a book in every respect 
worthy of the greatness of the subject and of the author’s 
reputation; a book remarkable at once for fulness of learning, 
clearness of style, and critical discrimination. Not only does 
Mr. Symonds give us an exhaustive account and able criticism 
of the master’s works in sculpture, painting, and architecture, 
but he does full justice to his hero’s singularly interesting 
personality, and gives us a vivid picture of Michelangelo both 
as the man and the artist. The value of the book is further 
increased by the excellence of the illustrations, which include 
some finely-etched copper plates of the master’s noblest statues, 
and two admirable drawings of the prophet Isaiah and of the 
Delphic Sibyl from the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, by the 
hand of the distinguished Royal Academician, Mr. E, J. 
Poynter. Mr. Symonds’s book, we may say at once, although, 
as the title-page informs us, it is based on studies in the 
Buonarroti Archives, does not make any important addition 
to the stock of documents respecting Michelangelo already in 
our possession. The twenty-five hitherto unpublished letters 
from various correspondents, which he gives in his Appendix, 
are not of any very especial interest, although they may have 
helped Mr. Symonds in forming certain conclusions and 
correcting certain fallacies which had sprung up respecting 
Michelangelo’s friendships with some of his contemporaries, 
His skill and discrimination are rather shown by the manner 
in which he handles the immense mass of material at his 
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command. He begins by dividing the sources of information 
at the biographer’s disposal into five groups. Of these, by 
far the most important is the large collection of manuscripts 
in Casa Buonarroti, bequeathed in 1858 by Commendatore 
Buonarroti to the city of Florence. Until 1875 these were 
practically inaccessible to the student, but since then Michel- 
angelo’s own autograph letters and poems here preserved, 
together with most of the letters addressed to him during his 
lifetime, have been published under the direction of Com- 
mendatore Milanesi and Signor Guasti, and in the new light 
thus thrown upon his life and character the great sculptor’s 
history has been written afresh. Mr. Symonds has himself 
been allowed access to these archives, and is able to inform us 
that the Italian Government have lately made arrangements 
for a complete official edition of the whole correspondence. 
A large number of Michelangelo’s letters, purchased by the 
British Museum in 1859 from the Buonarroti family, and first 
published by Hermann Grimm, and a set of letters and 
memoranda published by Daelli of Milan in 1865, together 
with stray letters preserved in public and private collections 
and memoranda of every variety, brought together by scholars 
such as Gaye and Milanesi, are also included in this list of 
original documents. 

Next in importance to these come the contemporary Lives 
written by Vasari and Condivi, both of them friends and 
pupils of Michelangelo. Messer Giorgio’s original Life ap- 
peared in his first edition of the Lzves of Italian Artists 
in 1550. The inaccuracies of this brief sketch impelled 
Ascanio Condivi, a Roman artist, who was at that time living 
under Michelangelo’s roof, to give the world a fuller and more 
exact account of his beloved master. The great value of 
Condivi’s Life, which appeared in 1553, ten years before Michel- 
angelo’s death, lies in the recollections of the aged master’s 
past life, which are here given in his own words by his faithful 
disciple. Four years after the great man’s death, Vasari 
published a second enlarged edition of his first Life, which 
embodied the most valuable portions of Condivi’s memoir, 
and added many letters, poems, and anecdotes collected by 
the writer during his long intimacy with Michelangelo. 

Under a third head Mr. Symonds classifies the letters 
of Michelangelo’s friends, the genial painter Sebastiano del 
Piombo, the illustrious lady Vittoria Colonna, Piero Aretino, 
and others, together with contemporary records such as Benve- 
nuto Cellini’s Autobiography or Francesco d’ Olanda’s Dia- 
logues, which throw a valuable side-light on the artist’s habits 
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and character, and prove the estimation in which he was held 
during his lifetime. 

The fourth division consists of Lives written during the 
present century. Of these, the first which showed a high 
appreciation of Michelangelo was that of Mr. Harford, which 
appeared in 1857. This was followed three years later by 
that of Grimm, which introduced a sound critical and scientific 
method of criticism and added vast stores of original docu- 
ments. In Aurelio Gotti’s Vzta, published at Florence in 
1875, the treasures of the Buonarroti archives were for the 
first time freely made use of ; while Mr. Heath Wilson, besides 
partly translating Gotti’s work, added much precious informa- 
tion respecting the artist’s technical methods and the present 
state of his frescoes. The seven Essays by eminent French- 
men, which appeared in 1876 under the title of L’QZiuvre et la 
Vie de Michel-Ange, deserve, in Mr. Symonds’s opinion, to be 
numbered among ‘the most happily conceived and admirably 
executed studies’ on Michelangelo’s life and art. Finally, 
Anton Springer’s Raffael e Michelangelo (1883) is the fullest 
and most authoritative work we have from Germany on the 
subject, and, we may add, undoubtedly the best Life of the 
great artist which the world had seen before the publication 
of the present book. 

Lastly we come to the purely critical work, which writers 
of every age and nation have lavished upon the art of Michel- 
angelo. Of these studies and their authors the name is legion, 
and Mr. Symonds can only touch lightly on two or three of 
the most gifted critics, who, with Burckhardt and Pater, have 
shown their keen appreciation of the great master, or with 
Ruskin have failed for want of sympathy to understand him. 
But Mr. Symonds has read and studied them all, and brings 
to his task a mind thoroughly steeped in the knowledge and 
love of his subject. If in the brilliant essays of the French 
critics we recognise the acuteness and vivacity of the true 
Parisian intellect ; if in point of learning and critical ability 
Dr. Springer’s labours leave nothing to be desired, for a 
thorough appreciation of Michelangelo’s genius and per- 
sonality, for charm of style and perfection of literary merit 
the work of our own countryman assuredly bears off the 
palm. 

On March 6, 1475, Michelangelo was born at the castle 
of Caprese, in the mountains above Arezzo, on the top of the 
high ridge which forms the watershed between the valleys of 
the Arno and Tiber, and close to the famous sanctuary of La 
Vernia, where S. Francis received the Stigmata, and of which 
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Dante sings as ‘Quel crudo sasso intra Tevere ed Arno.’' His 
father, Lodovico Buonarroti, who belonged to a good old 
Florentine family, held the office of Podesta of Caprese and 
Chiasi in the Casentino at the time, and thus records the birth 
of this his second son : 

‘On this day, March 6, 1474 (according to Florentine custom 
dating ad incarnatione), a male child was born to me. I gave him 
the name of Michelangelo, and he was born on a Monday morning 
four or five hours before daybreak, and he was born while I was 
Podesta of Caprese, and he was born at Caprese. He was baptized 
on the eighth of the same month in the Church of San Giovanni at 
Caprese’ (i. 5). 

The office of Podesta lasted only six months, and at the 
end of that time Lodovico and his young wife Francesca re- 
turned to Florence. The infant was put out to nurse in the 
village of Settignano, where the Buonarroti hada farm. The 
people of Settignano mostly worked in the stone-quarries on 
the hillside of Fiesole, and Michelangelo’s foster-mother was 
the wife and daughter of stone-cutters. ‘ Giorgio,’ he said in 
his old age to Vasari, ‘if I possess anything of good in my 
mental constitution, it comes from my having been born in 
your keen climate of Arezzo, just as I drew in the chisel and 
mallet with which I carve statues together with my mother’s 
milk.’ As he grew older, he was sent to school in Florence 
but learnt little there, and spent all his spare time in drawing. 
He made friends with Francesco Granacci,a promising youth 
in Ghirlandajo’s workshop, and in spite of the opposition of his 
father and uncles, who often beat him severely, persevered in 
his love of art. One day he painted a picture of S. Anthony 
tormented by devils from a print by Martin Schongauer, in- 
troducing all manner of living creatures, which he copied 
carefully from the fish he saw in the market. According to 
Condivi, this youthful production aroused the wonder and 
envy of Ghirlandajo himself, and in any case the anecdote is 
of interest as a proof of the realistic spirit in which the boy 
went to work. Seeing that further resistance was useless, 
Lodovico Buonarroti gave a reluctant consent to his son’s wish 
and apprenticed him to Ghirlandajo at the age of thirteen. 
The boy surprised both his master and fellow-pupils by the 
skill with which he copied antiques, and on one occasion made 
a drawing of the scaffolding in S. Maria Novella, where Ghir- 
landajo was then painting the choir. But Michelangelo was 
not happy during the period of his apprenticeship. He told 
Condivi that Ghirlandajo was jealous of him and taught him 
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little. The fault,as Mr. Symonds suggests, may not have 
been all on one side. Even in these early days, Michelangelo 
seems to have been ‘ gey ill to live with,’ and his sharp tongue 
and violent temper frequently got him into trouble with his 
fellow-students. One day, when the young artists were at 
work in the Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine Church, copying 
those famous frescoes by Masaccio which were the school of all 
Florentine painters, his jeers so irritated his comrade Piero 
Torrigiano that he struck him a violent blow in the face. 
‘Clenching my fist,’ said Torrigiano, when in after years he 
told Cellini the story, ‘I gave him such a blow on the nose 
that I felt bone and cartilage go down like biscuit beneath my 
knuckles, and this mark of mine he will carry with him to the 
grave. ‘The man’s words,’ adds Cellini in his account of 
Torrigiano’s conversation, ‘begat in me such hatred of the 
man, since I was always gazing at the masterpieces of the 
divine Michelangelo, that although I felt a wish to go with 
him to England, I now could never bear the sight of him,’ 
Torrigiano’s boast, however, was true enough, and the por- 
traits of Michelangelo bear witness to the broken nose which 
he bore with him to his dying day. 

In Ghirlandajo’s workshop, however, Michelangelo does 
not seem to have remained much more thanayear. Early in 
1489, he and his friend Granacci began to copy antique statues 
in the gardens of the Medici at S. Marco. Here his talents soon 
attracted the attention of the great Lorenzo himself. Both 
Condivi and Vasari relate how the Magnificent happened to 
see the boy at work on a marble mask which he was copying 
from an antique Faun, for his own amusement, and ‘ was so 
much struck by the cleverness with which at his suggestion 
he knocked a tooth out from the upper jaw of the grinning 
head, that he took him into his household.’ 

For two years the young artist lived in the Medici Palace, 
dining at the same table with the Magnificent and his family, 
and treated in all respects as if he were one of Lorenzo’s own 
children. There he met the first scholars and most illustrious 
artists of the day and received kindly advice from Angelo 
Poliziano and the Magnificent himself, who took delight in 
showing him his precious collection of gems and _ intaglios. 
Here his first essays in sculpture were made, the bas-relief 
of the Centaurs, a subject suggested to him by Poliziano, and 
the Madonna and Child now preserved in Casa Buonarroti. 
Here that love of poetry which was so remarkable a feature of 
his genius led him to join the joyous company which gathered 
on summer nights in the open streets, or on the square in front 
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of the Duomo, to hear Luigi Pulci recite verses or maidens 
sing the choruses of Lorenzo’s own composing. And here, too, 
the deeper and more serious instincts of his nature found 
satisfaction in listening to the preaching of Savonarola, who 
came to Florence in 1491, and whose wonderful sermons took 
the whole city by storm. Scholars and poets, painters and 
sculptors, the most brilliant of Lorenzo’s courtiers, the learned 
Poliziano, and the marvellous Pico, the Phcenix of the Renais- 
sance, caught the general enthusiasm and joined in those 
strange scenes of religious revival which shook the heart of 
Florence. On none was the effect more profound and lasting 
than on the young Michelangelo. His own brother Lionardo, 
only two years older than himself, moved by the Frate’s fiery 
word, took the vows and became a Dominican friar at S. 
Marco, where he died in 1510. Michelangelo himself was 
deeply moved. Writing from Rome in 1497, he thanks his 
brother Buonarroto for telling him of the acts of ‘the 
saintly Fra Girolamo, of whom all Rome is_ speaking.’ 
There, indeed, people call him a pestilent heretic, but only let 
him come and preach in Rome, and they will canonise him 
ere long. Years afterwards, when Savonarola had perished 
at the stake and the movement that was to regenerate 
Christendom had closed in tears and gloom, Michelangelo still 
counted himself among his followers, and we find him telling 
his friends in Florence that he must employ a certain artist as 
his assistant, or his friends the Piagnoni will never pardon 
him. And when he had reached an advanced age, far on in 
the next century, Vasari and Condivi tell us that he still re- 
tained his old affection for the Frate and took delight in the 
study of Savonarola’s sermons. 

On April 8, 1492, Lorenzo de’ Medici died at Careggi, after 
receiving Savonarola’s blessing as he lay on his deathbed, and 
Michelangelo went back to his father’s house. There he 
worked at statues and studied anatomy diligently, with the 
help of a liberal monk, the Prior of S. Spirito, for whom he 
made a life-size wooden crucifix, and who allowed him to dis- 
sect dead bodies in a room of his convent. Of the great 
sculptor’s studies in this branch we have a curious record ina 
pen drawing of two students dissecting a corpse, now at Ox- 
ford. 

Lorenzo’s son Piero had inherited few of his father’s tastes, 
and soon disgusted the Florentines by his insolence and over- 
bearing manners. But one winter’s day, after a heavy fall of 
snow, he sent for Michelangelo to model a colossal snow-man. 
in the courtyard of the Via Larga Palace, and begged him to 
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take up his abode in the room which he had formerly occupied 
in Lorenzo’s lifetime. There the young sculptor remained 
during some months, and was treated with great kindness by 
Piero, who used to say he valued him almost as highly as a 
Spanish groom in his household who could run as fast as a 
horse at full gallop. But whether this kind of patronage was 
not to Michelangelo’s taste, or whether he foresaw the storm 
about to burst on the Medici, he soon left Florence and 
spent some time in Bologna. Here he found a liberal patron 
in Gianfrancesco Aldovrandi, and carved the Kneeling Angel 
which we still admire as the loveliest of all the statues on 
Nicolo Pisano’s Arca di S. Domenico. On his return to 
Florence in 1495 the Medici had been expelled, and the 
people were quiet again, under the rule of Savonarola, who 
was seeking to carry out his reforms and make of his new 
republic an ideal city of God, with Christ for her King. 
Michelangelo found a new patron in an offshoot of the Medici 
house, Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco, for whom he carved the 
youthful S. John, now in the Berlin Museum, and at whose sug- 
gestion he made a Sleeping Cupid, so like an antique that it 
was sold by a dealer as such to the Cardinal di San Giorgio 
in Rome. The dealer’s fraud was discovered, but the Sleep- 
ing Cupid became famous, and after passing from one art- 
lover to another eventually found a home in Isabella d’ Este’s 
collection and is still to be seen in the Gallery at Mantua. 
More than this, the Cupid brought Michelangelo to Rome, 
where he spent the next five years, working for the Cardinal 
and other patrons. The Bacchus of the Bargello and the 
handsome Cupid at South Kensington both belong to this 
period. The latter statue was only discovered some forty 
years ago, in the cellars of the Rucellai Gardens at Florence, 
and is said to have stood for nearly four hundred years in the 
open air and to have been used as a mark for pistol-shooting ! 
The unfinished Holy Family of the National Gallery, which our 
author calls the most beautiful of Michelangelo’s easel pictures, 
was probably painted before he left Florence. We notice with 
satisfaction that Mr. Symonds pronounces against the genuine- 
ness of the Entombment from the Fesch collection, also in 
the National Gallery. The picture has no pedigree, but was 
found in a dealer’s shop in Rome in 1846 completely painted 
over, and some years later was bought for the national col- 
lection as a Michelangelo. That some portions of the work, 
more especially the figure of the dead Christ, bear strong 
marks of his influence there can be no doubt, but in the 
absence of positive proof we are reluctant to believe that 
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at any time of his life the great artist could have produced 
so ugly and unsatisfactory a composition. The Entomb- 
ment, we think, may be safely ascribed to some second-rate 
craftsman, who made use of a design executed by Michel- 
angelo in his old age. 

The last and by far the greatest work of his Roman resi- 
dence at this period was the Pieta in St. Peter’s. This marble 
group, which every visitor to Rome will remember, was exe- 
cuted for the Cardinal of St. Denys at the recommendation 
of Michelangelo’s good friend, the banker Jacopo Gallo, who 
had bought the Bacchus and Cupid, and who now pledged 
his word that the Pieta should be finished within a year, and 
should be the finest work in marble which any master in 
Rome could produce. The result showed that his confidence 
in the young Florentine artist was fully justified. 


‘The Pieta,’ says Mr. Symonds, ‘raised Michelangelo at once to 
the highest place among the artists of his time, and it still remains 
unrivalled for the union of sublime esthetic beauty with profound 
religious feeling. The mother of the dead Christ is seated on a 
stone at the foot of the cross, supporting the body of her Son upon 
her knees, gazing sadly at His wounded side, and gently lifting her 
left hand, as though to say, “ Behold and see!” She has the small 
head and heroic torso used by Michelangelo to suggest immense 
physical force. . . . Her face, which differs from the female type he 
afterwards preferred, resembles that of a young woman. For this he 
was rebuked by critics, who thought that her age should correspond 
more naturally to that of her adult Son. Condivi reports that 
Michelangelo explained his meaning in the following words : “ Do 
you not know that chaste women maintain their freshness far longer 
than the unchaste? How much more would this be the case with 
a virgin, into whose breast there never crept the least lascivious desire 
which could affect the body? Nay, I will go further, and hazard 
the belief that this unsullied bloom of youth, beside being maintained 
in her by natural courses, may have been miraculously wrought to 
convince the world of the virginity and perpetual purity of the 
mother.” . . . The Christ is also somewhat youthful, and modelled 
with the utmost delicacy ; suggesting no lack of strength, but subor- 
dinating the idea of physical power to that of a refined and spiritual 
nature. Nothing can be moré lovely than the hands, the feet, the 
arms, relaxed in slumber. Death becomes immortally beautiful in 
that recumbent figure, from which the insults of the scourge, the 
cross, the brutal lance, have been erased. Michelangelo did not 
seek to excite pity or to stir devotion by having recourse to these 
medizeval ideas, which were so passionately expressed in S. Bernard’s 
hymn to the Crucified. The esthetic tone of his dead Christ is 
rather that of some sweet solemn strain of cathedral music, some 
motive from a Mass of Palestrina, or a Passion of Sebastian Bach’ 
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The Pieta was placed in a chapel dedicated to ‘Our Lady 
of the Fever’ (della Febbre) in the old Basilica of St. Peter’s. 
One day, Vasari tells us, certain Lombards passing by and 
admiring the group, ascribed it in Michelangelo’s hearing 
to the Milanese sculptor Cristoforo Solari; upon which the 
Florentine master, shutting himself up in the chapel, engraved 
his own name on the belt worn by the Madonna. ‘This,’ 
adds his biographer, ‘he never did with any other of his 
works.’ 

The Madonna with the standing Child in Notre Dame of 
Bruges bears a decided likeness to the Virgin of the Pieta, 
and was probably executed soon after the sculptor’s return to 
Florence. Family affairs seem to have recalled him there in 
the spring of 1501; for, while he was rapidly rising into 
eminence in Rome, his father and three younger brothers 
found themselves in sore difficulties. His mother Francesca 
had died soon after giving birth to her fifth son, in 1481, and 
four years later Lodovico had married a second wife, Lucrezia, 
who had died without children in 1497. At the expulsion of 
the Medici, Lodovico lost the small post in the Customs which 
Lorenzo had given him, and his three younger sons were 
none of them very satisfactory. Buonarroto, born in 1477, 
and Giovan Simone, who was two years younger, had been 
set up in acloth business by Michelangelo; but their affairs 
did not prosper, and they were always grumbling about their 
poverty, and writing begging letters to their absent brother. 
The more he gave, the more they demanded ; and their in- 
gratitude and rapacity often excited his bitterest anger. 
But they always turned to him for help and advice, and 
nothing in the great man’s character is more remarkable than 
his unfailing affection for these rather worthless relatives. The 
correspondence with his father and brothers begins in 1497, 
and throws a very interesting light on his character. A letter 
from his father of December 29, 1500, is especially valuable 
for the information it gives of his manner of life and peculi- 
arities. After saying how glad he is to see Michelangelo’s 
affection for his brothers, the old man goes on to beg him not 
to live in too penurious a manner. Economy, he owns, is 
good, and as long as a man is young he can bear personal 
discomforts and mean living, but health must be duly con- 
sidered. 


‘ Live discreetly well and see you have what is needful. What- 
ever happens, do not expose yourself to physical hardships, for, in 
your profession, if you were once to fall ill (which God forbid) you 
would be a ruined man.’ 
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He concludes with what, to our ears, sounds a very strange 
piece of advice. 


‘Above all things, take care of your head, and keep it moderately 
warm, and see that you never wash: have yourself rubbed down, 
but do not wash’ (i. 80). 


This parsimonious way of living seems to have become habi- 
tual with Michelangelo. He was never stingy of money, 
and spent his gains freely both on his family and on the poor 
and needy. But he always lived in the most frugal, not to 
say sordid, manner. ‘Ascanio, he would often say to 
Condivi, ‘rich as I may have been, I have always lived like 
a poor man. He ate and slept little, especially when he was 
engaged on some important work, and then he would dine off 
a crust of bread which he ate in the middle of his labours, 
He generally went to bed in his clothes, even keeping his 
high boots on, and one hot summer at Bologna he describes 
how he and his three workmen live in a single room and sleep 
in the same bed. These strange habits must, as Mr. Symonds 
remarks, be ascribed to the natural melancholy of his tem- 
perament, which made him miserly in all that concerned his 
personal enjoyment. But in spite of this austere way of 
living, or perhaps we should rather say, because of his 
temperate and frugal habits, he enjoyed excellent health, and 
lived to a great age. 

On his return to Florence in 1501, Michelangelo received 
an important commission from the Board of Works of the 
Duomo, who charged him to make a colossal statue out of a 
gigantic block of marble, which had been spoilt some years 
before by the sculptor Agostino di Duccio. From this mis- 
shapen block, nine cubits high, Michelangelo carved his giant 
David. On January 25, 1504, the statue was finished, and 
the leading artists in Florence were summoned to decide on 
the exact place where it should stand. Cosimo Rosselli and 
Sandro Botticelli were of opinion that it ought to be placed in 
front of the Duomo ; Giuliano di San Gallo, the well-known 
architect, Giovanni delle Corniole, the gem-cutter to whom 
we owe the beautiful portrait of Savonarola, and a still more 
illustrious master, the great Lionardo da Vinci, all thought 
the statue should be placed in the Loggia dei Lanzi, where 
it would be sheltered from exposure to weather. On the 
other hand, the painters Filippino Lippi and Piero di Cosimo, 
voted for the neighbourhood of the Palazzo Vecchio, but 
strongly recommended that the choice of the exact spot 
should be left to Michelangelo. This was done in the end, 
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and his David was set up on the steps of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
where it stood for more than three centuries. The toes of the 
left foot became slightly worn by exposure to frost and rain, 
and once, in 1527, the left arm was broken in a popular tumult. 
The pieces were carefully picked up by Giorgio Vasari, 
and put together again sixteen years later by order of the 
Grand Duke Cosimo. But on the whole the Colossus suffered 
very little damage, and now it occupies a hall in the Acca- 
demia delle Belle Arti, where it was placed for its better 
preservation in 1873. 

The success of this statue, in which Michelangelo first 
displayed that quality of ¢erridclita, that ‘ spirit-quailing, awe- 
inspiring force,’ which afterwards made him so famous, 
naturally added enormously to his reputation. Before its final 
completion, orders for important works poured in upon him 
from all sides. The Board of the Works of the Duomo gave 
him a commission for twelve life-sized statues of Apostles 
to be placed inside the Cathedral, and Piero Soderini, the 
Gonfalonier or Chief Magistrate of Florence, ordered him to 
prepare cartoons for a fresco to adorn one side of the Council 
Hall in the Palazzo Vecchio, Lionardo having been already 
commissioned to paint the other. Unfortunately, only one 
Apostle was ever begun, the roughly blocked-out S. Matteo, 
in the courtyard of the Accademia, while the cartoon for the 
Great Hall has perished. This is the more to be regretted, as 
Cellini declares the design to have been Michelangelo’s finest 
work, in power and beauty surpassing even the frescoes of the 
Sistine Chapel. The subject he had chosen was an incident 
in the war with Pisa, when in July 1364, a troop of Floren- 
tine soldiers were surprised, bathing in the Arno, by Sir John 
Hawkwood and his English horsemen. The men are seen 
running to arms, as the alarm is sounded, in every variety of 
attitude. ‘So splendid is their action,’ Cellini writes, ‘that 
nothing of ancient or modern art reaches the same point of 
excellence. After hanging for many years on the walls of 
the Council Hall, and afterwards in the Medici Palace, where 
it was studied by every artist of note in Florence, this cartoon 
disappeared, torn in pieces, according to Vasari, during the 
confusion which reigned in the house at the time of Giuliano 
de’ Medici’s illness. Some drawings at Vienna and a copy 
of a group in chiaroscuro at Holkham are all we have to give 
us an idea of its composition. 

Three smaller works which belong to this period have 
fortunately escaped destruction. Two of these are circular 
bas-reliefs of Madonnas, one of which belongs to our Royal 
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Academy, while the other is in the Bargello. Both are left 
in the same unfinished state, but the very roughness of the 
surface lends the figures a certain picturesque effect which 
makes Mr. Symonds describe them as a pair of native pearls or 
uncut gems, ‘lovely by reason even of their sketchiness.’ The 
third is the oil painting of the Holy Family, which he painted 
for his friend Angelo Doni, the only easel picture which can 
be ascribed with absolute certainty to his hand. It is a sin- 
gularly original and powerful work, characteristic alike of the 
artist’s defects and of his qualities. All the figures in the 
picture are admirably modelled from life and bear a strong 
Tuscan stamp. The Virgin, kneeling on the ground and 
throwing herself backwards with the child on her right arm, 
is a handsome peasant woman, with a noble and dignified ex- 
pression in her upturned face. But there is none of the magic 
which many painters of far inferior genius would have lent 
to the group, none of the spiritual loveliness and charm of 
colour which the subject would have received in the hands of 
a Perugino or a Francia, an Andrea del Sarto, or a Fra Barto- 
lommeo. As Pope Julius said of him, Michelangelo was a 
sculptor, not a painter, by birth, and the qualities which we 
admire in his pictures are those which belong of right to 
the sculptor’s art. Mr. Symonds also draws attention to a 
sentence in Condivi’s notes of this period, in which he says 
that the great master stayed some time at Florence without 
working to much purpose in his craft, being absorbed in the 
study of Italian poetry and in the composition of sonnets for 
his own amusement. These words may help to explain the 
incompleteness we notice in the productions of this date. 


‘ Michelangelo was, to a large extent, a dreamer ; and this single 
phrase throws light upon the expense of time, the barren spaces in 
his long, laborious life. The poems we now possess by his pen are 
clearly the wreck of a vast multitude ; and most of those accessible 
in manuscript and print belong to a later stage of his development. 
Still the fact remains that in early manhood he formed the habit of 
conversing with writers of Italian and of fashioning his own thoughts 
into rhyme. His was a nature capable indeed of vehement and 
fiery activity, but by constitution somewhat saturnine and sluggish, 
only energetic when powerfully stimulated ; a meditative man, glad 
enough to be inert when not spurred forward on the path of strenuous 
achievement. And so, it seems, the literary bent took hold upon him 
as a relief from labour, as an excuse for temporary inaction. In his 
own art, the art of design, whether this assumed the form of sculpture, 
or of painting, or of architecture, he did nothing except at the 
highest pressure. All his accomplished work shows signs of the in- 
tensest cerebration. But he tried at times to slumber, sunk in a 
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wise passiveness. . . . Tired with the labours of the chisel or the 
brush, he gladly gave himself to composition, leaving half-finished 
on his easel things which had for him their adequate accomplish- 
ment. . . . A great master of a different temperament, less solitary, 
less saturnine, less sluggish, might have formed a school as Raffaello 
did. Michelangelo formed no school, and was incapable of confid- 
ing the execution of his designs to any subordinates. Had he been 
other than he was—a gregarious man, contented with the @ peu pres 
in art—he might have sent out all those twelve Apostles for the Duomo 
from his workshop. Raffaello would have done so ; indeed, the work 
which bears his name in Rome could not have existed except under 
these conditions. Now, nothing is left us of the twelve Apostles 
except a rough-hewn sketch of St. Matthew. Michelangelo was un- 
willing or unable to organise a band of craftsmen fairly interpretative 
of his manner. When his own hand failed, or when he lost the 
passion for his labour, he left the thing unfinished. And much of 
this incompleteness in his life-work seems to me due to his being 
what I called a dreamer. He lacked the merely business faculty, the 
power of utilising hands and brains. He could not bring his genius 
into open market and stamp inferior productions with his counter- 
sign. Willingly he retired into the solitude of his own self, to com- 
mune with great poets and to meditate upon high thoughts, while he 
indulged the emotions arising from forms of strength and beauty 
presented to his gaze upon the pathway of experience’ (pp. 120-3). 


Early in 1505, Michelangelo left his work at Florence un- 
finished, and went to Rome at the invitation of the newly- 
elected Pope Julius II. He nowentered on the second period 
of his career, those long years during which he laboured for 
a succession of Popes and wasted so much priceless time in 
carrying out the vast and too often abortive schemes of these 
imperious and changeable masters. Julius II.,a pontiff of ex- 
traordinary energy and ambition, desirous of signalising his 
reign by the execution of vast projects, began by employing 
him on the construction of a colossal monument for his own 
tomb. According to the original plan, this huge structure, 
344 feet high and 23 wide, was to stand in the tribune of St. 
Peter’s, and to be adorned with more than forty statues and 
a number of bronze reliefs, illustrating the actions and triumphs. 
of the Pope’s reign. All the arts and sciences were to be 
represented as taken captive at his death, conquered provinces 
were to lie bound at the feet of winged Victories. Moses and 
St. Paul, Leah and Rachel, types of the active and contem- 
plative life, were to appear seated on an upper platform, where 
Earth was to be seen weeping and Heaven rejoicing over the 
Pope’s recumbent effigy. A group of the Madonna and Child 
was to crown the whole, while a small chapel within the 


monument was to contain a marble chest with the Pope’s corpse. 
cc2 
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This elaborate scheme was never carried out. The 
Tragedy of the Tomb, as Condivi calls it, dragged on through 
forty years, and embittered Michelangelo’s whole life. At 
first, however, fortune seemed to smile upon him. The Pope 
sent him to Carrara to quarry marbles for his gigantic task, 
and took a childish delight in seeing the cartloads of massive 
blocks spread out on the square of St. Peter’s. He constantly 
paid visits to the sculptor’s workshop, gave him a house to 
live in,and heaped favours upon him. But, whether his mind 
was absorbed with his plans for the conquest of Bologna, or 
whether, as Michelangelo firmly believed, his mind was poi- 
soned by the jealous intrigues of Bramante, before long, Julius 
grew tired of his scheme and treated the sculptor with neglect. 
One day Michelangelo, being in urgent need of money to 
carry on the work, asked to see the Pope and was turned away 
by a groom. Upon which he exclaimed indignantly, ‘Tell 
the Pope that if henceforth he wants me, he must look for me 
elsewhere.’ He went back to his house, told his servant to 
sell everything there, and left that evening for Florence. It 
appears from a letter which he wrote to his friend San Gallo 
that the Pope’s treatment was not the sole cause of his flight, 
but that rumours had reached his ears which made him fear 
assassination at his rival’s hands. Once he had reached Flo- 
rence, neither the Pope’s commands nor yet the entreaties of 
his own friends in Rome could induce him to return. Julius 
sent no less than three papal briefs to the Signory of Florence, 
demanding that Michelangelo should be sent back by fair 
means or by force. At last the Gonfalonier told the sculptor 
that the city did not want to go to war with the Pope on his 
account, and in November 1506 Michelangelo joined his Holi- 
ness at Bologna, going, as he says, ‘with a rope round my 
neck to beg his pardon.’ The Pope lost no time in setting him 
to work, and the sculptor’s next fourteen months were spent 
in making a bronze statue of Julius in a sitting posture, 
14 feet high, to adorn the facade of S. Petronio. The cast- 
ing of the statue proved a difficult task ; the summer was a 
very hot one, and the plague broke out. Michelangelo felt 
miserable and longed to be free. But in the end he was not 
dissatisfied with the result. On February 21, 1508, the statue, 
representing the Pope seated in full pontificals with the triple 
tiara on his head and the keys in his left hand, while the right 
is raised in blessing, was safely hoisted to its place above the 
great doors of S. Petronio. Three years later the people of 
Bologna rose against the papal dominion, expelled the legate, 
and threw the huge statue to the ground. The Duke of 
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Ferrara cast a cannon out of the bronze, and so another of 
Michelangelo’s masterpieces was destroyed. In March 1508 
e returned to Rome, hoping to resume his work on the 
tomb, but the Pope refused to agree to this, and ordered him 
to paint the vault of the Sistine Chapel. The great master 
shrank from the task, declaring that painting was not his 
trade, that he would be sure to fail, and that Raffaelle would 
be the proper man. But Julius was determined to have his 
way, and Michelangelo reluctantly set to work to prepare 
cartoons and engage assistants for his mighty task. 

‘When we reflect upon the extent of the Sistine vault (it is esti- 
mated at more than 10,000 square feet of surface) and the difficulties 
presented by its curves, lunettes, spandrels, and pendentives ; when 
we remember that this enormous space is alive with 343 figures in 
every conceivable attitude, some of them twelve feet in height, those 
seated as prophets and sibyls measuring nearly eighteen feet when 
upright, all animated with extraordinary vigour, presenting types of 
the utmost variety and vivid beauty, imagination quails before the 
intellectual energy which could first conceive a scheme so complex, 
and then carry it out with mathematical precision in its minutest 
details’ (i. 205). 


The whole story of Creation, and of the entrance of sin 
into the world, the Fall, and the Deluge, are set forth in the 
nine large compartments of the central roof. On the four 
corner spandrels Michelangelo painted four special mercies 
granted to the Jewish people—the Brazen Serpent, the 
punishment of Haman, David and Goliath, Judith with the 
head of Holofernes—as types of the world’s redemption. 
Twelve figures of Sibyls and Prophets in the spaces between 
the windows bear witness to the coming of Christ the Saviour ; 
while in the lunettes above the windows family groups of the 
royal line of David set forth the genealogy of Mary, the 
mother of Christ. The great flaw in the finely thought-out 
scheme, as Mr. Symonds points out, is the absence of any 
representation of Our Lord’s life and work on earth. While 
the whole drama of the vault points with solemn expectancy 
to the coming of the Saviour, there is no picture of the 
Nativity, the Crucifixion, or Resurrection. He appears, 
indeed, in the great fresco of Michelangelo’s later years, but 
then it is as the Judge of all, surrounded by the horrors of a 
crumbling world, fulminating thunders upon the victims of 
His righteous anger. But Michelangelo’s labours did not end 
here. After thus unfolding the pages of the great religious 
drama, he filled up all the intermediate spaces between the 
pictures, every angle, curve, and cornice, with a host of mar- 
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vellously conceived and executed nudes, youths, and children 
in every possible attitude, with every variety of face and 
expression. And there, conspicuous among this army of 
living figures, are those twenty wonderful genii, in whose 
youthful strength and loveliness we see the most perfect ex- 
pression of Michelangelo’s profound sense of manly beauty. 

Such was the magnificent work which, in spite of all the 
difficulties he had to contend with, the great master succeeded 
in accomplishing in the space of four years and a half. His 
letters during this period reveal a piteous tale of petty worries 
and annoyance, troubles with assistants, domestic anxieties, 
and household cares. His enemies were busy at their old 
intrigues ; the Pope was absent and short of money. Twice 
over, Michelangelo had to leave his work and journey to 
Bologna to beg for supplies. Each time he returned without 
a farthing. At home his brothers were more wasteful and 
grasping than ever. The second, Giovan Simone, not only 
squandered his money in bad living and idle ways, but treated 
his father so rudely as to draw down upon himself a furious 
remonstrance from Michelangelo. On all sides people seemed 
to conspire to thwart and vex him. 

‘I am living here in discontent,’ he wrote in June 1508, 
‘not thoroughly well, and undergoing great fatigue, without 
money, and with no one to look after me. Again, in July 
1512: ‘I am suffering greater hardships than ever man 
endured, ill, and with overwhelming labour. Still, I put up 
with all, in order to reach the desired end.’ On November 1, 
1509, the first half of the vault was uncovered to gratify the 
Pope’s impatience, and all Rome flocked to see the results of 
Michelangelo’s labours. His triumph that day was complete. 
The foremost artists of the day owned that this mighty 
sculptor had shown himself a painter of the highest rank, and 
recognised the presence of a new spirit and style in art. 
Even Raffaelle acknowledged his rival’s great powers, and 
showed himself ready and eager to learn of him, as the frescoes 
which he painted in Sta Maria della Pace abundantly prove. 
‘ Look at the work of Raffaelle,’ said Pope Julius to Sebastian 
del Piombo, ‘ who, after seeing the masterpieces of Michel- 
angelo, immediately abandoned Perugino’s manner, and did 
his utmost to approach that of Buonarroti. Three years 
later, in October 1512, the whole work was completed, and 
he could tell his father that the Pope was very well satisfied. 

The frescoes of the Sistine were the grandest achievement 
of Michelangelo’s middle period. In them we see the purest 
manifestation of his creative faculties, produced when he was 
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iIdren in the fulness of bodily strength and mental energy. Mr. 
> and Symonds is therefore right in seizing this moment to give us 
1y of a full and minute criticism of the great artist’s genius. His 
whose chapter on the gradual evolution of his ideal of form is as 
ct ex- remarkable for lucidity of style and force of argument as for 
uty. the writer's mastery of the subject in hand. Especially 
ll the interesting are the passages in which he compares Signorelli’s 
eeded frescoes at Orvieto to those of the Sistine, and points out the 

His influence which the painter of Cortona exerted on Michel- 
orries angelo, and the concluding paragraphs, in which he compares 
‘ieties, Michelangelo’s style of drawing to that of the three other 
ir old great draughtsmen of the epoch, Lionardo, Raffaelle, and 
Twice Andrea del Sarto. Nowhere is the strong personality of the 
ey to master’s genius, that which makes him unique among artists, 
ithout more evident than in these drawings, which our author 
il and describes as strangely free from the shortcomings of other 
t only men, ‘ always technically faultless, instinct with passion, super- 
reated eminent in force.’ We know how much he can express in a 
urious single gesture, how some small sketch of his takes hold upon 
eemed the mind with remorseless power, and once seen is never 

forgotten. “This was what Jean-Francois Millet felt when for 
» 1508, the first time he saw in the Louvre a drawing from the pen 
rithout of Michelangelo, spoke of him ever afterwards as ‘Celui qui 
n July me hanta toute ma vie.’ 
r man Unluckily, just at this period of his fullest development, 
ut up Michelangelo’s powers were frittered away upon architectural 
aber I, and engineering schemes, which consumed the most precious 
ify the years of his life; and when he returned to painting, his style 
ults of had undergone a change, and much of its beauty and fresh- 
nplete. ness had passed away. Four months after the completion of 
nighty the Sistine vault Pope Julius died, and was succeeded by 
ik, and Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, under the title of Leo X. The 
in art. new Pope, who as a boy had known Michelangelo intimately 
‘s, and in his father’s house, was anxious to employ the master-genius 
rescoes for his own ends, and called him away from his predecessor’s 
prove. monument, just when the great sculptor was hoping to 
pastian complete it, to erect a facade for the Church of S. Lorenzo in 
Michel- Florence. During the last year Michelangelo had been 
nd did devoting all his energies to the statues for the Tomb which 
years by the dying Pope’s will was to be erected on a reduced scale 
d, and in St. Peter’s, and it was with the utmost. reluctance, ‘ with 
isfied. tears in his eyes, he tells us, that he once more abandoned 
yvement his unfinished work at the new pontiff’s command. When 
purest Pope Julius had called him to paint the frescoes of the Sistine, 
he was he had complained that painting was not his trade. He 
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obeyed, and produced a masterpiece, and now he had to leave 
both sculpture and painting and turn architect at the bidding 
of Leo X. ‘Architecture, he repeats continually in his letter, 
‘is not my profession. He was right in the main, and, 
although he produced mighty monuments stamped by the 
fire of his own peculiar genius, he remained to the end ‘a 
sublime amateur, aiming at scenical effect, subordinating 
construction to decoration, seeking ever back toward oppor- 
tunities for sculpture or for fresco, and occasionally, as in the 
cupola of St. Peter’s, hitting upon a thought beyond the reach 
of inferior mimds’ (i. 319). 

The next three years were spent at Carrara and Serra- 
vezza, quarrying marbles and making roads over the mountains 
to bring marbles to the seashore. Columns and blocks of right 
dimensions were hewn out of the rock, and drawings and 
measurements were necessary at every step. Late and early 
Michelangelo was at work, on horseback from sunrise survey- 
ing stone-cutters and road-makers, making plans and calcula- 
tions half into the night. But, as usual, he soon became deeply 
interested in his task. In August 1518 he writes to a friend 
in Florence :— 





‘The place where we have to quarry is exceedingly rough, and the 
workmen are very stupid at their business. For some months I must 
make demands upon my powers of patience until the mountains are 
tamed and the men instructed. Afterwards we shall proceed more 
quickly. Enough that I mean to do what I promised, and shall pro- 
duce the finest thing that Italy has ever seen, if God assists me’ 
(i. 341). 

He built a workshop in Florence, engaged stone-cutters, 
and brought his huge columns and marbles there. Suddenly 
one day Pope Leo changed his mind, cancelled his contract 
for the facade, and set Michelangelo free. The exact reason 
for this unexpected step is hard to find. Perhaps the Pope 
was really tired of the scheme, or lent a ready ear to the 
insinuations of Michelangelo’s enemies, so that when a 
quarrel arose between the sculptor and Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici over the marbles, he was glad to drop the whole thing. 
In his old age Michelangelo told Condivi that Leo, wishing 
to stop his work at the tomb of Julius, ‘pretended that he 
wanted to complete the facade of S. Lorenzo at Florence.’ 
No wonder the artist’s anger was great, and he complained 
in the bitterest language of the enormous insult which he had 
received, and of the cruel waste of his time and strength dur- 
ing those three years. 

The memorandum in which Michelangelo records the 
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o leave Pope’s withdrawal from the contract for S. Lorenzo is dated 
ridding March 1520. During the remainder of that year he seems to 
; letter, have been comparatively inactive, but in the following spring 
n, and, the Cardinal de’ Medici gave him a commission to design a 
by the new sacristy at S. Lorenzo, and tombs for his kinsmen who 
end ‘a were buried in this family mausoleum. When in 1523 the 
inating Cardinal became Pope under the title of Clement VIL., the 
oppor- scheme gradually expanded. The building of the Laurentian 
in the Library was decided on, and it was resolved to adorn the 
e reach interior of the new sacristy with frescoes, bas-reliefs, and other 
decorative details, and to place six huge sarcophagi in the 
Serra- midst, bearing portrait-statues of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
untains and his brother Giuliano, the Dukes of Urbino and Nemours, 
of right and Popes Leo and Clement. As usual, however, Michel- 
gs and angelo found himself sadly hampered in the execution of his 
d early project. There were all the old difficulties about supplies of 
survey- money, the old annoyances and interference from busybodies 
calcula- of all sorts, the old vacillation on the Pope’s part ; and, to add 
deeply to these vexations, the old troubles about Pope Julius’s tomb 
. friend kept cropping up. This theme is indeed perpetually recurring 
throughout this period of Michelangelo’s life, and, Mr. 
and the Symonds, justly remarks, vexes his biographer almost as 
; I must much as it annoyed himself. This time it had reached an i 
ains are acute stage ; the Duke of Urbino, as heir to Pope Julius, losing 
-d more all patience, instituted a lawsuit against Michelangelo, 
all pro- which threw him into a terrible state of agitation. Ruin 
sts me and disgrace, he declared, were staring him in the face; 
he could not work, and gave way to such profound 
cutters, melancholy that his friends were alarmed. Even Clement 
iddenly wrote kindly, promising to make his peace with the angry 
ontract duke, and urging him to take care of his health and keep up 
reason his spirits. An autograph postscript which he added to one 
ie Pope of his secretary’s letters is interesting as showing the con- 
to the sideration in which the great master was held at the Vatican. 
vhen a As his lively friend, the painter Sebastiano del Piombo, wrote 
tlio de’ from Rome, ‘ You make yourself terrible, even to Popes.’ 
> thing. 


‘Thou knowest,’ wrote Clement, ‘that Popes have no long lives ; 


vishing and we cannot yearn more than we do to behold the chapel with the 
that he tombs of our kinsmen, or at any rate to hear that it is finished. 
orence. Likewise, as regards the library. Wherefore we recommend both to 
plained thy diligence. Meantime we will betake us (as thou saidst erewhile) 
he had to a wholesome patience, praying God that He may put it into thy 
th dur- heart to push the whole forward together. Fear not that either work 


to do or rewards shall fail thee while we live. Farewell, with the 


ds the blessing of God and ours.—JULIusS’ (i. 397). 
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But the disastrous events of 1527 interfered with these 
kindly intentions. That year witnessed the horrors of the 
sack of Rome by the Imperial troops. The Medici were 
expelled from Florence, and a popular government was set 
up. Two years later Charles V. made peace with Clement, 
and the Republic was sacrificed to the Pope’s vengeance. 
In the autumn of 1529 the Imperial troops, under the Prince 
of Orange, laid siege to Florence, and Michelangelo was 
employed by the Signory to fortify the heights of San 
Miniato. All through the siege, however, he worked in 
secret at the Medici tombs, and when the city finally sur- 
rendered, in August 1530, he was left at liberty, by the 
Pope’s orders, in spite of the active part he had taken in the 
defence of the city. Accordingly he resumed his work at 
S. Lorenzo, ‘moved more by fear of the Pope,’ writes 
Condivi, ‘than by love for the Medici, and during the next 
three years he worked steadily at the famous tombs. 

The sacristy remains unfinished to this day. The frescoes 
. have been buried under whitewash, and the statuary, painting, 
and stucco-work of the original designs were never completed. 
The statues were not placed in their present position during 
Michelangelo’s lifetime, and a letter which Vasari addressed 
to him two years before his death,at Duke Cosimo’s request, 
shows that his plans for its decoration were never carried into 
execution. His colossal Madonna remains unfinished, and 
the statues of S. Cosimo and S. Damiano, the patron saints 
of the Medici family, were executed by assistants. But the 
famous statues of the two dukes with their attendant figures 
of ‘Night and Day,’ ‘ Twilight and Dawn,’ remain among the 
grandest works of Italian sculpture. There is no attempt at 
portraiture. This ‘terrible thought-burdened form,’ with the 
helmet overshadowing his dark face, as, leaning his head on 
his hand, he broods for ever over his country’s doom ; this 
gracious youth with the martial air, ready to rise and go 
forth ; these giant men and women at their feet, are so many 
immortal allegories of sleep and waking, action and thought, 
life and death. In this ‘ Dawn,’ wearily waking out of sleep, this 
‘Night,’ sunk in the death-like lethargy of despair, Michelangelo 
has revealed the thoughts of his own heavy-laden heart, the 
passionate burden of his eternal regrets. If anything were 
needed to tell us this, the lines which he wrote himself on the 
statue of ‘ Night’ would be sufficient to prove what thoughts 
were working in his brain when, at the bidding of a Medici 
Pope, he carved the marble within the walls of his captive 
Florence : 
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‘Caro m’ é il sonno, e ’] pit esser di sasso, 
Mentre il danno e la vergogna dura ; 
Non veder, non sentir, m’ é gran ventura ; 
Perd non mi destar. Deh! parla basso!’ 


Michelangelo’s favourite brother, Buonarroto, had died of 
the plague in 1528, leaving a son named Lionardo, who was 
now the only male heir of the family. This boy now became 
the chief object of his uncle’s care, and was educated entirely 
at his expense. 

In the summer of 1534 his father died, at the advanced 
age of ninety, and the great master, whose tenderness for the 
often troublesome old man had never failed, wrote a touching 
poem on his death. Immediately afterwards he seems to have 
left Florence, for, according to Vasari, he reached Rome two 
days before the death of his patron, Pope Clement VILI., on 
September 23. He never returned to his native city, and the 
remaining thirty years of his life were spent in Rome. One 
of Clement’s last acts had been to conclude those negotiations 
which had been so long pending with the Duke of Urbino, 
and to make a fresh contract by which Michelangelo pledged 
himself to finish the tomb of Julius on a greatly reduced scale 
within the next three years. The first act of the new Pope, 
Paul III., was to annul this contract and to appoint Michelan- 
gelo chief architect, sculptor, and painter at the Vatican at a fixed 
salary. In vain the master protested, and, in his anxiety to 
keep his engagement this time, was on the point of leaving 
Rome to settle at Urbino, where he might at least work in 
peace in this quiet retreat. But,as usual, the Pope prevailed, 
and Michelangelo began to paint the Last Judgment on the 
wall above the altar of the Sistine Chapel. The fresco was 
uncovered on Christmas Day 1541, and the fame of Michel- 
angelo’s latest achievement spread over all Italy. ‘The 
world has many kings and only one Michelangelo!’ wrote the 
false Aretino in the famous fawning letter which he addressed 
to the great painter a few months afterwards. This ‘ rogue of 
genius, as Mr. Symonds christens him, professed himself 
much scandalised by the collective nudities assembled in the 
vast painting,and Vasari’s stories show that the fresco soon 
began to give offence in Rome. Before it was finished, Pope 
Paul went to look at the picture, accompanied by Messer 
Biagio da Cesena, his Master of the Ceremonies, who observed 
that he thought so many naked pictures were out of place in 
the Papal chapel. Michelangelo revenged himself by drawing 
a portrait of Messer Biagio, with horns on his head and a 
serpent twisted round his body, among the lost. The indig- 
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nant official complained to the Pope, who replied that he 
could, alas! do nothing to help him. ‘ Had the painter sent 
you to Purgatory, I would have done my best to release you, 
but in Hell I have no jurisdiction—U0z nulla est redemptio, 
Another Pope, Paul IV., was so much offended by the sight 
of these nude figures that he employed Daniele da Volsena 
to paint draperies for the most prominent among them, 
whereby the painter acquired the name or ‘I] Braghettone’ 
(breeches-maker); and Michelangelo remarked ironically : 
‘Tell his Holiness he had better try and set the world in 
order ; the reform of a picture is a small matter not worthy 
of his pains!’ 

It is impossible to decide fairly on the merits of this great 
fresco in its present ruined condition, ‘ Time, and negligence, 
and outrage, the dust of centuries, the burned papers of suc- 
cessive conclaves, the smoke of altar candles, the hammers 
and the hangings of upholsterers, the brush of the breeches- 
maker and restorer’ (ii. p. 59), have utterly destroyed the 
colour and irreparably damaged the surface. But the details 
of that scheme of composition which excited so much enthu- 
siasm among Michelangelo’s contemporaries, may still be 
studied. What Vasari calls the grand style, ‘consummate 
draughtsmanship in the nude, mastery over all problems of 
design, the portrayal of the human body in perfect propor- 
tions and most varied attitudes, we certainly see here. The 
terrors of the day of doom, the thunders of Fra Girolamo, the 
woes which were to fall on the tyrants he rebuked and the 
unrepentant sinners he denounced, live again in this awful 
Christ, rising from His Judgment-seat to hurl His victims into 
hell. What the painter misses is the pathos of the ‘ Dies Ira,’ 
the strain of hope and mercy which breathes in every line of 
the medizval hymn, and which the old Florentine masters 
rendered so vividly in their pictures of Death and Judgment. 
The Virgin Mother is here indeed, but she turns her head 
away that she may not see the awful sight or hear the final 
doom pronounced. And the Saints are here with the 
emblems of their martyrdom, not with suppliant hands and 
hopeful faces imploring mercy for a fallen race, but rather 
appealing to Christ for justice and vengeance. While Hell 
yawns before us and the damned are revealed to our gaze 
with a realism borrowed from Dante’s Juferno, there is little 
of the joy and calm of Paradise on the faces of the blessed. 
Only here and there souls are seen clasping each other’s 
hands and meeting in a long embrace. ‘While painting 
these, Michelangelo thought peradventure of his father and 
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his brother’ (ii. p. 62). On the whole, we think Mr. Symonds 
hits the mark when he says that, in spite of its extraordinary 
vigour of conception and execution, the Last Judgment is 
the work of an old man, and bears throughout unmistake- 
able signs of fatigue and discontent. The painter’s science 
has become more barren, his types more formal and lifeless 
than of old. The living fire which animates every form and 
face in the countless host on the vault overhead is wanting 
in the Last Judgment. The same coldness and formalism 
strike us still more forcibly in the frescoes of the Conversion 
of St. Paul and Martyrdom of St. Peter, which Michelangelo 
painted in the Capella Paolina of the Vatican at Paul III.’s 
command. Here the faces are dull and inexpressive; the 
figures, in spite of their violent attitudes, are wanting in life 
and movement. The decay of power is evident, and it is sad 
to think of the seven years ‘ of great effort and fatigue’ which 
he spent upon them. But we must remember that when he 
finished these frescoes he was seventy-five years old, and, as 
he told Vasari, ‘ painting, and especially fresco-painting, were 
in truth not fit work for old men.’ 

Michelangelo had hoped to resume his work on the tomb 
of Julius when the Last Judgment was finished, but Paul III., 
anxious to have the Capella Paolina decorated by his hand, 
persuaded the Duke of Urbino to release the sculptor from 
all further obligations in the matter. So the mutilated 
fragment of the tomb was finally set up in the Church of 
S. Pietro ad Vincula, a thing indeed, as Condivi calls it, 
‘rattoppatta e rifatta’—patched together and hashed up, 
but still possessing a masterpiece of Michelangelo’s best days 
in the famous seated statue of Moses. Among the statues 
executed for the tomb long years before, now rendered 
useless by the change of scale in the plan, were the Captives 
of the Louvre, which, given by the sculptor to his friend 
Ruberto degli Strozzi, were presented by him to King 
Francis I. Mr. Symonds gives an admirable etching of one 
of these marble youths, which for perfection of manly beauty 
and grace deserves to rank with the immortal Genii of the 
Sistine. The distress which the much-tried and long-suffer- 
ing artist endured throughout this transaction is vividly 
expressed in his letters at the time : 


‘My whole youth and manhood have been lost,’ he writes, ‘tied 
down to this tomb. . . . Painting and sculpture, labour and good 
faith, have been my ruin, and I go continually from bad to worse. 
Better would it have been for me if I had set myself to making 
matches in my youth. I should not be in such distress of mind’ (ii. 74). 
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From these mournful reflections we turn with relief to a 
brighter episode in the aged master’s history, his friendship 
with the illustrious lady Vittoria Colonna. The insensibility 
of the great artist to women was a curious feature of his cha- 
racter. Not the smallest trace of a love-affair can be found 
in contemporary records. Saving one or two passing allusions 
to near relatives or servants, not a single woman is mentioned 
in his correspondence, with the exception of Vittoria Colonna. 
The result has been that modern writers have tried to make 
the Marchesa play the part of Juliet in the great artist’s life, 
and have done their best to degrade a noble and touching 
friendship into a vulgar love-affair. This idea has been 
fostered by the mistaken zeal of Michelangelo’s great-nephew, 
who altered the text of his grand-uncle’s poems so as to make 
it appear that they were all addressed to a woman. Modern 
editors, even scholars of such repute as Gotti and Milanesi, 
have adopted the singular theory that Michelangelo addressed 
letters and sonnets really intended for Vittoria Colonna’s eyes 
to a mutual friend, Tommaso Cavalieri. Mr. Symonds dis- 
poses of these and various other mistaken theories by a careful 
examination of the original documents, and gives a full 
account of his friendship with Cavalieri and other persons to 
whom his poems and epistles are addressed. When all these 
cobwebs have been brushed away, the close and intimate 
union between the great master and this high-born lady re- 
mains an indisputable fact. 

‘In particular,’ writes Condivi, ‘ he greatly loved the Marchesa di 
Pescara, of whose divine spirit he was enamoured, being in return 
clearly beloved by her. He still preserves many of her letters, 
breathing honourable and most tender affection, and such as were 
wont to issue from a heart like hers. He also wrote to her a great 
number of sonnets, full of wit and sweet longing. She frequently 
removed from Viterbo and other places, whither she had gone for 
solace, or to pass the summer, and came to Rome with the sole 
object of seeing Michelangelo’ (ii. 119). 


Michelangelo first met the widowed Marchesa about 1538, 
when she was living in retirement at Rome, dividing her time 
between devotional exercises and the composition of poetry, 
and the society of a distinguished circle of learned friends. 
Many of these, such as Reginald Pole, Fra Bernardin Ochino, 
and Gaspar Contarini, belonged to the little band of serious 
thinkers who had been strongly influenced by the Reforma- 
tion movement without wavering in their loyalty to the Church 
of Rome. Michelangelo, who we know read his Bible fre- 
quently and retained his old veneration for Savonarola, natu- 
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rally found in Vittoria Colonna a friend who shared his deepest 
thoughts and feelings. Together they talked of art and poetry, 
of God and the soul. When she paid her annual visits to 
the Convents of Orvieto and Viterbo, she wrote to him con- 
stantly, addressing her letters ‘ Al mio pit che magnifico e pil 
che carissimo M. Michelagnolo Buonarroti,’ and he in return 
sent her sonnets, drawings of crucified Christs, and Pietas for 
her devout use. In one of her letters she thanked him for a 
crucifix which he had sent her, saying that nowhere else could 
one find a figure of our Lord so marvellously designed, so 
living, and so exquisitely finished. In another she mentions 
a drawing of a Christ on the Cross between two angels : 


‘Your works forcibly stimulate the judgment of all who look at 
them. My study of them made me speak of adding goodness to 
things perfect in themselves, and I have seen now that “all is pos- 
sible to him who believes.” I had the greatest faith in God that He 
would bestow upon you supernatural grace for the making of this 
Christ. When I came to examine it, I found it so marvellous that 
it surpasses all my expectations. . . . The design is in all parts 
perfect and consummate, and one could not desire more. I tell you 
that I am mighty pleased that the angel on the right hand is by far 
the fairer, since Michael will place you, Michelangelo, upon the right- 
hand of our Lord at that last day. Meanwhile, I do not know else 
to serve you than by making orisons to this sweet Christ, whom you 
have drawn so well and exquisitely, and praying you to hold me yours 
to command as yours in all and for all’ (ii. 105) 


The following little note from the great lady was probably 
sent by a servant to the artist’s house in Rome: 


‘I beg you to let me have the crucifix a short while in my 
keeping, even though it be unfinished. I want to show it to some 
gentlemen who have come from the Most Reverend the Cardinal of 


Mantua. If you are not working, will you not come to-day at your 
leisure and talk with me? Yours to command, 


‘THE MARCHIONESS OF PESCARA,’ 


Sometimes the great master would take part in the Sunday 
conferences at the Marchesa’s rooms in the Convent of S. 
Silvestro on Monte Cavallo, where learned Churchmen and 
philosophers and artists met to discuss literary and zsthetic 
subjects. The miniature painter, Francesco d’ Olanda, has 
given us a pleasant picture of these gatherings, at which he 
was often present, and has recorded some interesting frag- 
ments of Michelangelo’s conversation. His defence of the 
eccentricities of artists is very characteristic, and is in reality 
an apology for his own habits. ‘ You accuse painters,’ he 
began, ‘of being eccentric and difficult to deal with, whereas 
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the fact is, they are bound to abstain from idle trivialities and 
compliments, because their art claims their whole energies.’ 


‘When such a man shall have the same leisure that you enjoy, then 
I see no objection to your putting him to death if he does not 
observe your rules of etiquette and ceremony. For my part, I am 
bound to confess that even his Holiness sometimes annoys and 
wearies me by begging for too much of my company. I am most 
anxious to serve him, but, when there is nothing important going 
forward, I think I can do so better by studying at home than by 
dancing attendance through a whole day on my legs in his reception 
rooms. He allows me to tell him so, and I may add that the serious 
occupations of my life have won for me such liberty of action, that 
in talking to the Pope I often forget where I am and place my hat 
upon my head. He does not eat me up on that account, but treats 
me with indulgence, knowing that it is precisely at such times that I 
am working hard to serve him’ (ii. 110). 


The words recall a remark ascribed to Pope Clement VIL: 
‘When Buonarroti comes to see me, I always take a seat and 
bid him to be seated, feeling sure that he will do so without 
leave or licence.’ 

Another time the conversation turned on art, and some one 
present asked Michelangelo if a master ought to aim at 
working slowly or rapidly. He replied that without doubt 
artists who could paint quickly without sacrificing any degree 
of excellence deserved the highest commendation, but that 
a good artist ought never to allow the impetuosity of his 
nature to impede its perfection. The one unpardonable fault 
is bad work. Speaking of religious painting, he took up the 
position defended of old by Savonarola, and maintained that 
as he once said to the sculptor Ammanati, ‘Good Christians 
always make good and beautiful figures.’ 


‘In order to represent in some degree the adored image of our 
Lord, it is not enough that a master should be great and able. I 
maintain that he must also be a man of good conduct and morals, if 
possible a saint, in order that the Holy Ghost may rain down in- 
spiration on his understanding. Ecclesiastical and secular princes 
ought, therefore, to permit only the most illustrious among the artists 
of their realm to paint the benign sweetness of our Saviour, the 
purity of our Lady, and the virtues of the Saints’ (ii. 113). _ 


The words come with deepened meaning from the man 
whose hands fashioned the Pieta of St. Peter’s and drew the 
crucified Christ for Vittoria Colonna. The grief Michel- 
angelo felt at Vittoria’s death lives in the sonnets which he 
wrote at the time, and in a touching letter in which he says: 
‘She felt the greatest affection for me, and I not less for her. 
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Death has robbed me of a great friend.’ And he told Condivi 
how he always regretted that when he went to visit her as 
she lay on her deathbed, he did not kiss her forehead as he 
kissed her hand. ‘ Her death,’ adds Condivi, ‘was the cause 
that oftentimes he dwelt astonied, thinking of it, even as a 
man bereft of sense.’ 

The religious feelings which had been stimulated by 
Michelangelo’s friendship with Vittoria Colonna found ex- 
pression after her death in countless drawings of Crucifixions 
and Pietas which are now scattered among the public and 
private collections of Europe. Unfortunately the great picture 
for which they seem to have been destined was never executed. 
But the unfinished Pieta behind the high altar of the Duomo 
of Florence, originally intended for his own tomb, is a noble 
and pathetic realization of those thoughts about death which 
filled the great master’s mind in these last years of his life. 
The same theme recurs again and again in the sonnets of the 
period. To these Mr. Symonds refers all ‘those who care to 
learn the heart of Michelangelo, when he felt near to God 
and face to face with death.’ That beautiful sonnet which 
he wrote when he was past eighty and sent to Vasari is the 
most sublime expression of the tired soul which had ceased 
to seek for comfort in earthly beauty and was turning back 
to its Master and its God. The poet compares his life to a 
| frail bark sailing across a stormy sea, now almost in sight of 
the desired haven, and winds up with the noble lines : 


‘Ne pinger né scolpir fia pit: che queti 
L’ anima volta a quell’ Amor Divino 
Ch’ aperse a prender noi in croce le braccia.’ 


The old voice of the preacher had spoken true—the voice 
which had startled him long ago in those gay young days at 
Florence, and which still rung in his ears with its solemn 
warning. Now the end was drawing near, the waves were 
almost past, and, after all, Savonarola had been right. In 
spite of failing health and strength, Michelangelo’s brain was 
as active as ever. These last years were full of great projects 
and splendid schemes. The completion of the Palazzo Far- 
nese, that grandest of Roman palaces, and the reconstruction 
of the Capitol were among the labours which he undertook 
in the last twenty years of his life. He it was who placed 
the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius on its pedestal in 
the centre of the square, and planned the steep flight of steps 
to the Araceli Church, and the grand staircase leading to the 
Palazzo del Senatore. The remainder of the scheme was 
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carried out after his death, first by his friend Cavalieri, after- 
wards by the architects Vignola and Giacomo della Porta. On 
the death of Antonio da San Gallo in 1546 he was appointed 
architect-in-chief at St. Peter’s. He declined to accept the 
salary offered him by the Pope, and declared that he preferred 
to labour out of love to God and reverence for the Prince of 
the Apostles. Unfortunately, the ‘sect of San Gallo,’ as Vasari 
terms the body of architects, builders, and artisans who had 
grown up under the former administration, resented his ap- 
pointment and rebelled against the stern probity which refused 
all bribes and looked carefully into every detail of the work 
These miserable creatures plotted against the fine old man. 
and did their utmost to obtain his dismissal after the death of 
Pope Paul. But he was confirmed in his office by the four 
following Popes and devoted all his energies to the mighty 
task. No entreaties or messages from Duke Cosimo, who 
sent Cellini and Vasari to invite him to return to Florence, 
could induce him to desert his post. 

‘I was set to work upon St. Peter’s against my will,’ he wrote, 
‘and I have served now eight years gratis, and with the utmost 
injury and discomfort to myself. Now that the fabric has been 
pushed forward, and there is money to spend, and I am just on the 
point of vaulting in the cupola, my departure from Rome would be 
the ruin of the edifice, and for me a great disgrace throughout all 
Christendom, and to my soul a grievous sin’ (ii. 231). 


During a dangerous illness which he had in 1557 he con- 
sented, at his friends’ entreaty, to have a model of the cupola 
made in case of hisdeath. So it came to pass that after his 
death the cupola was constructed on the plan of this model 
by Giacomo della Porta, and remains to this day the only 
important feature of St. Peter’s which has been completed 
according to his original intentions. The rest was entirely 
remodelled ; a Latin cross was substituted for the Greek one, 
and a huge darocco facade destroyed in a great measure the 
imposing effect of the cupola. It is only when we stand at a 
distance and look down on the dome of St. Peter’s from the 
hills of the Eternal City or the plains of the Campagna, that 
we realize all the glory of the marvellous structure which was 
the creation of Michelangelo’s genius. 

The correspondence of the aged master with his nephew 
Lionardo gives us many interesting details about these 
last years of his life. His tone is, as usual, very queru- 
lous and irritable. He blames the young man now for his 
atrocious handwriting, which sometimes makes him fling his 
letters unread into the fire, now for neglecting to write. 
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Nothing that Lionardo can do is right in his eyes. If he 
sends particulars of some land which his uncle thought of 
buying, he is impelled by greed and avarice ; if he wishes to 
come and see him when he is ill, it is because he is eager to 
step into his shoes at his death. Yet all the while the great 
man’s actions were prompted by the truest affection for his 
nephew and by the most genuine concern for his welfare. He 
enlarged and beautified the old family house in Via Ghibellina 
—now the Museo Buonarroti—for his benefit, and urged him 
to marry in order that his own fortune may not go to a hos- 
pital, and that the Buonarroti race may not come to an end. 
This anxious wish for the perpetuation of his name seems 
curious in a man who had always refused to marry. Art, he 
said, was enough of a wife for him, and his children would be 
the works he left behind him. ‘ Woe to Ghiberti if he had 
not made the gates of S. Giovanni! His children and grand- 
children soon squandered his substance. The gates are still 
in their places.’ 

The advice which he gives his nephew on this important 
point is excellent. He ought to choose a wife some ten years 
younger than himself, of noble blood and good character, 
healthy and well brought up; not too handsome, since 
Lionardo’s looks are not such as to make him worthy of the 
first beauty of Florence, nor too rich, but a wife who will be 
content to stay at home and who would not want to live in 
grand style or to gad about every day to weddings and ban- 
quets. At length, in 1553, a suitable lady was found in the 
person of Cassandra Ridolfi, and great was Michelangelo’s 
satisfaction when, in May 1554, a boy was born in the old 
house. By his especial wish the child was named Buonarroti, 
and Vasari wrote to tell Michelangelo of the christening festi- 
vities. Michelangelo thanked him for remembering the poor 
old man in Rome, but shook his head a little. There had been 
too much pomp and show, and in his opinion Lionardo had 
done ill ‘in celebrating a birth with all that joy and gladness 
which ought to be reserved for the decease of one who has 
lived well” The poor old man, as he called himself, was well 
pleased to find himself honourably esteemed in his native city, 
and was gratified when Duke Cosimo came to see him in 
Rome, and when the new Academy which he founded in 
Florence elected the aged artist for their first president. In 
1555 a heavy sorrow befel him in the death of his faithful 
servant Urbino, the old friend and colour-grinder who had 
served him so long and whom he loved so well. ‘You know 


that Urbino is dead,’ he wrote to Vasari in his grief. 
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‘I owe the greatest thanks to God, at the same time that my own 
loss is heavy and my sorrow infinite. The grace He gave me is that, 
while Urbino kept me alive in life, his death taught me to die without 
displeasure, rather with a deep and real desire. I had him with me 
twenty-six years and found him above measure faithful and sincere. 
Now that I had made him rich, and thought to keep him as the staff 
and rest of my old age, he has vanished from my sight ; nor have I 
hope left but that of seeing him again in Paradise. God has given 
us good foundation for this hope in the exceedingly happy ending of 
his life. Even more than dying it grieved him to leave me alive in 
this treacherous world, with so many troubles ; and yet the better 
part of me is gone with him, nor is there left to me aught but infinite 
distress ’ (ii, 298). 

Michelangelo provided liberally for his poor friend’s family 
and wrote many letters to the widow, who settled at Urbino’s old 
home, Castel Durante, and took especial interest in his eldest son, 
to whom he was godfather. We are able to form a good idea 
of the aged master’s appearance at this period of his life from 
the admirable wax relief of his portrait in profile, taken by 
the sculptor Leone Leoni, in 1560, now in the possession of 
Mr. Drury Fortnum. There we see Michelangelo as he was 
at eighty-five, with a shrunken throat and thin face, ‘wiry 
and worn with years,’ yet full of dignity and grace. Two silver 
medals cast from this model were sent in 1561 to Michelangelo 
by Leoni, and are still preserved, one at South Kensington 
and the other at Florence. Among other authentic portraits, 
special value attaches to an engraving by Bonasoni represent- 
ing the master at the age of seventy-two, and to the bronze 
heads taken from a model made by Daniele da Volterra at 
the time of Michelangelo’s death. The oil painting in the 
Uffizi may perhaps be the portrait mentioned by Vasari as 
taken during the master’s lifetime by Bugiardini. Two other 
portraits of Michelangelo were also introduced into their 
compositions by his scholars. One is to be seen in Marcello 
Venusti’s copy of the Last Judgment at Naples, the other in 
Daniele da Volterra’s Assumption in the Trinita de’ Monti in 
Rome. 

After Urbino’s death Michelangelo found another attached 
servant in Antonio da Franzese, and was tenderly cared for 
by his good friends Ascanio Condivi, Tommaso Cavalieri, and 
the painter Daniele da Volterra. But as he grew older and 
feebler his friends thought he led a very solitary life, wrote to 
Vasari and to his nephew Lionardo, advising him to set a 
proper person over his household. Lionardo seems to have 
approached his uncle with some proposal of this kind, for 
on August 21, 1663, Michelangelo replied in a perfectly 
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furious letter, declaring that instead of being robbed he could 
not be more faithfully served or cared for than he was, and 
desiring his nephew to mind his own affairs and rest assured 
that he (Michelangelo) knew how to defend himself and was 
not a baby! But as the winter came on his rapidly declining 
strength seriously alarmed his friends. Although close upon 
ninety years of age, he still insisted on going out riding and 
walking in all weathers, and one day in February Tiberio 
Calcagni found him out of doors in the rain, looking so ill 
that he wrote to Lionardo at once. The old man allowed 
himself to be led home, and never left his fireside again. The 
next morning he told Daniele da Volterra to send for his 
nephew, and two days afterwards, on the 17th, Tiberio 
wrote again, urging Lionardo to make haste if he wished to 
see his uncle alive. ‘It is certain now, he adds, ‘that our dear 
Messer Michelangelo must leave us for’ good and all, and he 
ought to have the consolation of seeing you.’ On the evening 
of the next day Michelangelo breathed his last, about the 
hour of the Ave Maria, with his last words begging his friends, 
‘when their hour came, to think upon the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ.’ Three days later, Lionardo arrived and found his 
uncle’s corpse had been already deposited in the Church of 
the SS. Apostoli, where a solemn funeral service was held 
and a monument was afterwards erected to his memory. So 
entirely had the Romans considered Michelangelo to be one 
of themselves, that they refused to believe it had been his 
dying wish to be buried in his native city, and Lionardo had 
to remove the corpse secretly from the church, and send it in 
a packing-case to the Custom House at Florence. On the 
night of March 12 the members of Duke Cosimo’s new 
Academy, followed by a great crowd of people, bore the 
illustrious dead in solemn procession, with lighted torches, to 
the Church of Santa Croce. Here four months later an 
imposing funeral ceremony took place, and a stately cata- 
falque was erected, adorned, after the fashion of the age, with 
a profusion of allegorical statues and paintings. The taste- 
less monument which Vasari ultimately designed by Lio- 
nardo Buonarroti’s desire bears melancholy witness to the 
decadence of the arts which during the eighty-nine years of 
Michelangelo’s life had borne such splendid blossom and 
were now rapidly sinking into the last stage of decay. He 
had outlived thirteen Popes and survived all the painters of 
his generation. Raffaelle had been dead forty-four years, 
Lionardo forty-five ; of all that illustrious company which met 
in 1504 to decide on the site of David, not one was left. 
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Even more memorable had been the political changes which 
had passed over Florence and Italy during this period. 

‘The span of his life was not only extraordinary in its length, but 
also in the events which it comprehended. Born in the medizval 
pontificate of Sixtus IV., brought up in the golden days of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, he survived the Franco-Spanish struggle for supremacy, 
watched the progress of the Reformation, and only died when a new 
Church and a new Papacy had been established by the Tridentine 
Council amid states sinking into the repose of decrepitude’ (i. 395). 


Mr. Symonds concludes his truly monumental work with 
an elaborate analysis of Michelangelo’s character and of the 
peculiarities of his temperament. He vindicates the great 
master completely from the various accusations which have 
been brought against him, and shows how in a lax and 
dissolute age, surrounded as he was by jealous and malig- 
nant rivals, his name remained unsullied by any dark 
stain. It is true he lived penuriously and grudged himself 
the comforts which old age and failing health required. 
But he gave liberally to his family and friends, proved himself 
the most generous of masters, and never forgot the needs of 
the poor, especially those of gentle birth—‘i poveri vergognosi’ 
as he calls them in his letter to Lionardo. He always 
showed a kindly appreciation of good work in other artists, 
and, Condivi says, praised all men of excellence, ‘without 
excepting even Raffaelle of Urbino, of whose genius he 
often spoke most warmly in spite of the rivalry which had 
formerly existed between them.’ He suffered from constitu- 
tional melancholy, could not bear interruptions from idlers 
of rank and fashion, and was often suspicious and irritable 
and sometimes unjust to his friends and relatives. But, as 
he said himself at Vittoria Colonna’s house, these eccentri- 
cities were only the result of his absorbing devotion to his 
mighty labours. The painter of the Sistine, the sculptor of 
the Medici Tomb, the architect of the Dome of St. Peter’s, 
could not be expected to be free from the nervous suscepti- 
bilities peculiar in some degree to all men of genius, and 
in an especial manner to one of his type. Rather let us 
admire the sobriety of his life, the inviolable integrity of his 
character, and the marvellous activity of his brain, prolonged 
as it was into extreme old age. In the end we find that all 
the light thrown upon the subject by new documents, all the 
fine penetration of modern criticism, brings us back to the old 
conclusion and justifies the truth and accuracy of the tradi- 
tional portrait which past ages with one consent have held up 
before our eyes. 
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‘In the long run we find that the current opinion formed by 
successive generations remains true in its grand outlines... . 
Michelangelo lives for ever as the type and symbol of a man, much 
suffering, continually labouring, gifted with keen but rarely indulged 
passions, whose energies from boyhood to extreme old age were 
dedicated with unswerving purpose to the service of one master, 
plastic art. . . . We cannot cite another hero of the modern world 
who more fully and with greater intensity realised the main end of 
human life, which is self-effectuation, self-realisation, self-manifesta- 
tion in one of the many lines of labour to which men may be called 
and chosen. . . . Michelangelo, then, as Carlyle might have put it, 
is the Hero as artist. About the quality of his genius, opinions may, 
will, and ought to differ. It is so pronounced, so peculiar, so repul- 
sive to one man, so attractive to another, that, like his own dread 
statue of Lorenzo de’ Medici, it fascinates and is intolerable... . 
He belongs to the genus of deep, violent, colossal, passionately 
striving natures ; not like Raffaelle, to the smooth, serene, broad, 
exquisitely finished, calmly perfect tribe. To God be the praise, 
who bestows upon the human race artists thus differing in type and 
personal quality, each one of whom incarnates some specific portion 
of the spirit of past ages, perpetuating the traditions of man’s soul, 
interpreting century to century by everlasting hieroglyphics, mute 
witnesses to history and splendid illustrations of her pages’ (ii. 374). 


ART. V.—TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
ST. ANDREWS. 


Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. From September 1865 
to September 1890. By the Author of The Recreations 
of a Country Parson. In Two Volumes. (London, 
1892.) 


IT does not fall to the lot of many writers to commence 
their work with such wealth of resources as those which were 
at Dr. Boyd’s disposal in writing these two large and hand- 
some volumes. The well-known author of The Recreations 
of a Country Parson has occupied an almost unique position. 
The minister of ‘fair St. Andrews’ is justly proud of the 
social advantages within his reach for a quarter of a century 
in his old Scotch university city, hallowed by the historic 
glories of past centuries, and adorned with the living presence 
of ‘really remarkable men, in scholarship and in letters, such 
as you could not find in any other city of like population in 
Britain’ (p. 3). He has filled no mean place, and wielded 
considerable influence in the questions that have agitated the 
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Kirk for the last thirty years, and that have gradually wrought this 


changes in its ritual and worship which may compare, one’s 
mutatis mutandis, with the Catholic revival amongst our- = 
selves. In these matters Dr. Boyd has consistently and agp 
triumphantly advocated, despite bitter and unrelenting oppo- ke 
sition, all that tended to exalt the dignity and promote the and { 
reverence of public worship. It is further no slight recom- circu 
mendation to readers south of the Tweed that the writer has ably 
been brought into contact with some of the foremost states- daily 
men and /cferatz of his day who have been elected Lord stret¢ 
Rectors of St. Andrews, and has been more or less intimate have 
with prominent English Churchmen, such as Liddon, Stanley, the 1 
and the present Bishop of Winchester, to the last of whom — 
this work is dedicated. Add to all this that so well-known _— 
and voluminous an essayist—the works by the same author 1 
on the sheet opposite his title-page are nearly thirty in anec 
number—should be at no loss in the art of putting things, clear 
and it will be seen that we have all the elements of a most repre 
attractive volume. What a field in which to display the poin 
gathered treasures of other men’s golden even though odzter touc. 
dicta, in the light of his own mature thought! What an mini 
opportunity for condensing, in one highly-finished mono- daily 
graph, the reflections of a quarter of a century engendered form 
in and sharpened by contact with so many superior minds! susp 
What expectation is naturally awakened in the reader of a real 
happy combination of things grave and gay—the sparkle of deta 
wit and gravity of thought—served up with all the practised your 
mastery of a keen observation recorded by a facile pen! assul 
Seven hundred octavo pages—the mature product of one who for t 
is both teacher and philosopher, at once an essayist and a old | 
professed critic of other men’s work—how much richer the selec 
world must be for the long-drawn sweetness of so accom- prom 
plished and ripe an historian ! sente 
The reader will learn presently how far so reasonable a jectt 
forecast is justified by the event ; but we must first ascertain I 
within what class of writings these volumes, which bear the stud) 
vague title of Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews, should be that 
included. Dr. Boyd shall define his own position : wear 
curre 
‘Let the nature of these annals,’ he says, ‘be understood. There comr 
are details which are to be avoided here. This will not be a muni- all o 
cipal history. Neither will it be an ecclesiastical. It is not intended tee 
to say a word of either the Presbytery or the Kirk-session of St. h 
Andrews. Each has a history, and a strange and significant history ; wnes 
but the stirring events have not been in the latest quarter of a century. Boyc 
Nor will this book partake of the nature of an autobiography. I fear times 
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this last will be the temptation : to show the place as seen from 
one’s own point of view. That would be very easy ; but I fear that 
it would be extremely presumptuous. And then it would not be pub- 
lished until I had gone away. The course will become plainer as 
we advance. I possess a homely record, in many closely-written 
volumes, which bring back with an awful vividness all the old days 
and the moral atmosphere of that time. Startling little bits of that 
circumstance which is real life come back to one who has unquestion- 
ably grown old, looking into the diary which has been written 
daily since he was fifteen. The parish church has a great history, 
stretching over many centuries before I saw it; the reader will 
have quite enough of its history hereafter, if all should go well. And 
the most touching personal associations have gathered round it 
through those [s#c] innumerable services : of which the reader will have 
nothing at all’ (i. 5, 6). 

This explanation, which here merges into a pointless 
anecdote a page and a quarter long, marks out with tolerable 
clearness the author’s scope and purpose. With stern self- 
repression, which will admit neither the intrusion of his own 
point of view in any reference to St. Andrews, nor any 
touching personal associations that have clustered round his 
ministry, we are to have the cream of observations, written 
daily with all the vividness of freshly produced impression, 
formed during a quarter of a century. If any uncomfortable 
suspicion arises at the mention of ‘that circumstance which is 
real life,” and which with most men consists of such petty 
details as to prompt the suggestion, ‘pray keep them to 
yourself, we have plenty of our own,’ it is silenced by the 
assurance that it is only ‘startling little bits that are in store 
for us, such as will bring back with awful vividness all the 
old days, and the moral atmosphere of that time.’ Skilful 
selection from contemporary annals which fulfilled such a 
promise would be most welcome, even though it were pre- 
sented in somewhat disjointed fashion. J/nventas etiam dis- 
jecti membra poete. 

It is time, however, to turn from the ground plan to the 
study of the finished structure, and here we must confess 
that both matter and manner are in our judgment tediously 
wearisome, A sparkling style, a playful humour, an under- 
current of tenderness, a poetic insight, which can see in 
common and material things ‘ shadows of the true ’—each and 
all of these qualities can invest the simplest things with 
interest. In the hands of a Xavier de Maistre, for example, 
what a charm encircled the objects of every-day life ; but Dr. 
Boyd has lost all sense of proportion. We are told many 
times over what sort of weather it was on some particular day, 
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when its sunshine or storm are now utterly unimportant to the 
world. We have repeated verdicts upon sermons by many 
preachers both dead and living expressed in a word or two, 
disentombed from the diary where they might well have lain 
concealed ; for what possible service can be effected by re- 
cording that a discourse preached ten or more years ago, and 
of which we know nothing besides this naked fact, was in 
Dr. Boyd’s opinion ‘really splendid’? We have profound 
reflections upon the changes wrought as time passes on, and 
which impress on us nothing but the hardly necessary to be 
recorded fact that Dr. Boyd cannot get over his astonish- 
ment at finding that he is growing older, and that things are 
no longer as they were when he was young. We have the 
thrilling record of almost every railway journey from Scot- 
land to the metropolis, with the added information that Dr, 
Boyd for the most part travels homewards in a Pullman 
sleeping-car ; and it has not escaped his penetrating glance 
that some at least of his friends of the Anglican episcopate 
adopt a less expensive class of conveyance than that which 
Presbyterian divines of the first rank commonly employ. 
Even the hour at which the mail that bears him homewards 
arrives at Edinburgh is copied from the faded records— 
those of 1885 are already in this condition—lest the world 
should be in ignorance of his movements on some otherwise 
uneventful summer morning. Such trifles naturally crop up 
in a private diary ; but surely in sifting its pages for publica- 
tion they should rank amongst the ‘ details which are to be 
avoided here.’ The futilities and trivialities of daily life be- 
come intolerable when reproduced after an interval of years. 
To present such matter as sensible reading for thoughtful 
people—one might as well give a dinner of a réchauffé of 
garnish ! 

In making these strictures we unreservedly admit that 
some trifles light as air are inevitable in annals such as these ; 
our ground of complaint is that the author has sown them by 
the bushel, and not by the handful, with more than Pindaric 
exuberance of prodigality. Take as an example chapter ix. 
on ‘ Books and Men,’ which occupies twenty pages in the first 
volume. We look in vain for anything in it worth recording 
that need occupy a quarter of the space. Here are the two 
opening paragraphs to serve as a sample of its contents :— 


‘It appears as though we entered on a somewhat flat period with 
the lengthening days of 1871. The great event was the coming of 
Froude, to give a second address as Rector of the University. He 
stayed with us, and his visit had to be brief. He arrived on Thurs- 
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day, March 16. We walked across the links to the Eden, returning 
by the seaside. It was a beautiful frosty day : the distant hills white. 
And from St. Andrews we see first the Sidlaws, bounding Strath- 
more, among them Shakspere’s Dunsinane (pronounced Dunsinnan) ; 
and much farther off, a great sweep of the grander Grampian range. 
In the evening many came to dine with him : among the men were 
Tulloch and Shairp, Skelton and Baynes. Next day Froude gave 
his address. But the day was a sorrowful one here. Professor 
McGill, the great Oriental scholar, died last night, and dear old Dr. 
Chambers this morning. We walked about the Cathedral in the 
forenoon: the address was at two: as usual then, in the University 
library. A great crowd. The address lasted an hour and three- 
quarters. It was the well-known treatise on Calvinism, which has 
been published in several forms. After it, tea at Tullech’s. Then a 
walk up the St. Nicholas Brae, two miles, to see the fine view of the 
City from that point. Coming back, we saw how easily a serious 
accident may come. A nice-looking girl was walking towards St. 
Andrews, when a youth, driving in a cart, asked her to go with him. 
She had barely got into the cart, when the horse started off in a wild 
fright : she was thrown out and broke her arm. It was all done in 
two minutes. I hear the poor young creature yet, saying, “Oh, I 
ought just to have walked !” Dinner was quiet : only Campbell : but 
at 9.30 a little gathering in Shairp’s. And next morning Froude 
had to go. He said he had greatly enjoyed his visit. But Tulloch 
told me, when Froude went, that a cloud had fallen darkly upon him- 
self: as had to be. He could not for his life have come to dine 
quietly with Froude, that last evening. “You'll not understand it : 
it was a.horror of darkness!” Yet even the next morning, the cloud 
had lifted for the time. It was an early forenoon train by which the 
Rector went : Shairp and I walked down with him. We found 
Tulloch and Skelton at the station, and they went with him to Edin- 
burgh. No one would have guessed, from Tulloch’s manner, that 
there was anything amiss. But he had to drie his weird. 

‘In May of that year Zhe Coming Race was published. Mr. 
Blackwood sent a copy, which IT read. I make no pretence to dis- 
cernment in such matters : but before I finished the book I said to 
myself that Lord Lytton was surely trying another anonymous de- 
parture. The book was very unlike Ze Caxfons, doubtless’ (i. 185, 
186). 

This extract very fairly represents the staple of these 
volumes, and it contains one brief mournful fact worthy indeed 
of record, but which some men’s friendship would have veiled 
in the closest obscurity. 

The mention of Froude suggests how goodly a band filled 
in succession the office of Rector of St. Andrews University : 
Dean Stanley, John Stuart Mill, Lord Neaves, Lord Selborne, 
Sir Theodore Martin, Lord Reay, Mr. Balfour. Their names 
all adorn Dr. Boyd’s pages, and the expectant reader, whose 
eye runs over the table of contents, looks forward eagerly to 
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some closer acquaintance with these celebrities. Doubtless 
the fault may be all our own, but we know them no whit 
the better after a careful study of the Twenty-five Years, 
Yes, a fact or two does abide in our memory concerning 
Stanley, with whom Dr. Boyd was on terms of closer intimacy 
than with any other of the Rectors of whom he writes. ‘The 
beloved Dean’ liked a roaring fire and invited queer people to 
the Deanery at Westminster. Moreover, his loving friend 
informs us that after Lady Augusta’s death Stanley became 
very untidy in dress, and wore frequently a much ‘serrated’ 
collar. 

Apart from the superabundant padding, against which 
we have entered our earnest protest, there is much in these 
volumes that carries the reader pleasantly onwards. Dr. Boyd’s 
style is indeed far from grateful to us. His short and often 
disjointed sentences are too chippy and choppy for our taste, 
but they are the medium of a kindly malice which gives a 
subtle piquancy to his portraiture, and this is none the less 
effective when it flavours his account of some highly esteemed 
friend. How genially he informs us that Dr. Vaughan’s 
sermon on a certain Sunday evening was, in his poor judg- 
ment, ‘the third in order of merit of those I heard that day. 
It was read: and the preacher two or three times lost his place 
and had to pause awkwardly. I never saw the like elsewhere’ 
(ii. 53). Of course this style of petty criticism may be harm- 
less enough in the pages of a private journal, but it is hardly 
worth reproduction after a lapse of years. Are the ordinary 
courtesies of life to be rudely disregarded because a man is 
writing under a xom de plume which is not even intended to 
disguise his identity. To us it appears a gratuitous imperti- 
nence to speak in terms of complacent judgment about living 
persons whose virtues and abilities are universally acknow- 
ledged. What can be worse in taste than the damning with 
faint praise and then holding up to scorn men deservedly held 
in honour by their fellows, in such terms as these >— 

‘We had a sensible sermon from the Dean of York, Dr. Purey- 
Cust. He is not a great preacher. And that sermon would have 
been better had he taken more pains. It got careless in style towards 
the end. And oh, that horrible dropping of the final g’s! But here, 
too, I come upon a beaten track: and turn away from it’ (ii. 
256). 

At this point the author, moreover, informs us in a note that 
a paper entitled ‘A Function at Lichfield’ can be found in 
another of his publications. We have not cared to discover 
whether his great criticism upon the dropping of the final g’s 
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is reproduced in that article, but Dr. Boyd thinks it important 
enough to revert to it and to give a verbatim specimen of its 
effect in a later page. 

There is hardly any test of character more trustworthy 
than the spirit in which a man speaks of those of his contem- 
poraries who have come nearest to him in the race of life. It 
is easy to bestow cordial praise on those removed a certain 
distance from us. But in the case of those who started on a 
level with us and have steadily forged ahead, whose good for- 
tune or what you will has been greater than our own, how 
hard it is to be simply just and true. In these volumes what 
is set down to such eminent contemporaries as Dr. Norman 
Macleod and Dr. Cairns with one hand is half obliterated by 
the other. In truth, Dr. Boyd is a master of that peculiar 
intermixture of elaborate praise and insinuated blame, of con- 
fidence half withheld and half revealed, of expectation keenly 
excited only to be remorsely suppressed, which hints in the 
most irritating fashion that the writer is a very superior person 
indeed, and cannot dream of placing himself on the level of 
his readers. We do not for a moment call the author’s 
superiority in question, we only object to its perpetual sug- 
gestion under the guise of an assumed, but transparent, self- 
negation. If the writer has been entrusted with secrets of 
importance which no conceivable power can drag out of him ; 
if he knows things that would lower the reputation of eminent 
persons, but is magnanimously determined never to reveal 
them ; if he is conscious of exceptional discretion and forbear- 
ance which meaner men would have been tempted to violate 
when putting pen to paper—are not all these conditions under 
which virtue may fairly be content to be its own reward, or 
are his treasures rightly dangled before the reader’s eyes in 
order that he may envy or admire the author’s possession of 
them, and then find them hurriedly withdrawn out of his 
reach lest he should misuse them? What possible service 
except self-glorification, in one of its many forms, can be done 
by telling us, as Dr. Boyd constantly does, ‘I could say more, 
but I shall not do so’? Or is such secrecy only a new adapta- 
tion of the adage, which the writer holds should run— 


‘Scire meum nihil est nisi me scire hoc sciat alter’? 


Let anyone, for example, read the subjoined quotation 
which follows immediately upon the account of Norman 
Macleod’s death, and consider its effect. What does it mean 
with its vague innuendoes interspersed amidst otherwise un- 
qualified praise? Could there be a more striking illustration 
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of the maxim that the most effectual and biting satire consists 
in first disarming suspicion by profuse commendation, and 
then injecting your poison into the mind thus taken off its 
guard ? 


‘I have no personal reasons to think too highly of Macleod. For 
I was much his junior : and though we always got on well when we 
met, I never was one of the circle of his intimate friends. And I 
certainly was never under any obligation to him. I had very special 
friends who discerned in him what they esteemed as faults. One 
could not think of anything but what was delightful, when under the 
glamour of his presence. I wish his clan had been larger : including 
(let us say) the entire human race. But I have said of him, times in- 
numerable, he was both a great and a good man. He held one 
of the largest livings of the Kirk. Various honours had come to him, 
with universal approval : honours which are worth a great deal less 
than nothing unless they come with universal approval. For there 
are Pushers who fail to see how infinitely more respectable it is that 
people should wonder why you have not got some petty decoration, 
than that they should wonder why you have. There are Pushers 
who think, with King George II., that any mortal in Britain is fit 
to hold any place he can grab. But nothing that ever came to 
Norman Macleod was other than a miserably insufficient recognition 
of sucha man. ‘There have been men in whose case one said, “‘ God 
knows how they got there ;” meaning that nobody else does. No 
doubt Macleod was not like Archbishop Whately, with whom you 
stood at a great disadvantage if you were one of his kin. But that is 
more than can be expected of a Highlander. Some of them may 
really have been “noble fellows,” and may have been “doing mag- 
nificently.” But most of us really could not say these things about 
our very near relations’ (i. 201-2). 

What is the outer world to gather from such a paragraph 
as this, save that, with all his ability, and viewed in the dry 
light of a calm judgment (apart from the glamour of his pre- 
sence), Dr. Macleod was seriously faulty and a slave to a blind 
nepotism from which most of us ‘ are happily free’ ? 

A like sense of discomfort and uncertainty harasses the 
reader after perusing the chapter headed ‘ Incidents: Caird.’ 
The singular ability and solid weight of brain so conspicuous 
in Dr. Caird’s writings have made his reputation south of the 
Tweed second to none of his fellows in the Kirk, and it is, 
therefore, with exceptional interest that we turn to Dr. Boyd’s 
account of him. But it is the same here as elsewhere in these 
irritating volumes. ‘The hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed.’ Nothing of true insight, of sympathetic analysis, of 
thoughtful criticism, helps us to a fuller knowledge of a mind 
exceptionally well worth the knowing. It is not that super- 
latives are spared by Dr. Boyd in speaking of Caird’s merits 
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as a preacher, but that, as usual, they are neutralised by his 
own or other men’s depreciation. 


‘When Liddon asked me to describe Caird, and I did so enthusi- 
astically, Liddon said, “I should not like that kind of thing.” The 
biggest of Colonial prelates said on a like occasion, ‘“ Why, that’s 
acting, not preaching.” And, though I often tried, I never could get 
Tulloch cordially to admire Caird. Shairp downright disliked Caird’s 
preaching. It seemed to me unintelligible. His criticism was always 
depreciatory. And the frequent remark of a most outstanding 
Churchman was, “ The Church has done a vast deal more for Caird 
than he has ever done for the Church”? (i. 140). 


Such criticism from men of such eminence discounts the 
author’s superlatives severely ; but even this is not enough. 
Presently we are informed : 


‘Caird’s power is exclusively in tragedy. When he tries to be funny 
he tends to be coarse, where not downright stupid. “Though Benjamin 
be ignorant of us, and Disraeli acknowledge us not” is the highest 
point in “ wut” which is known to have been as yet attained by 
Caird. And if I took pleasure in calling attention to the spots on 
the sun, I could give examples of much worse. I remember well the 
ferocity (that is the word) with which Shairp condemned some ; and 
how a saintly man said, with a sigh, “If he was not ashamed of that 
appearance, he ought to be.” But Caird this year is seventy and I 
am sixty-five ; and I will go back to the feeling of old days, in which 
all Caird said was held as admirable, as incomparable’ (i. 143-4). 


Yet ‘ the feeling of old days’ is quickly evaporated, and only 
two brief pages later we read : 


‘One has always wondered whether the crowds which listened to 
Caird did indeed find real help : which in these latter days one feels 
to be everything: or whether there was merely the enjoyment of 
grand oratory, and something analogous to the enjoyment of fine acting 
by people who had never listened to a great actor. Has Caird been 
cheered by the assurances of many tried souls, that he had indeed 
comforted and aided them in the many troubles and perplexities of 
this anxious life? I know not at all. I never knew Caird well 
enough to ask him. J never heard anyone speak of real help derived 
from his teaching’ (pp. 146-7). 


After which deadly thrusts there follow once more eulogisms 
of special energy. Dr. Boyd affirms: ‘I can say for myself 
that I never felt the seriousness of this life as I did when at 
nineteen I first heard Caird: that sermon is vivid in memory 
to this day. We have no wish to question the writer’s sin- 
cerity, but we cannot forbear to remark that he adopts a 
strange method of repaying so heavy an obligation. 

As we dwell upon this singular medley of praise and 
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blame, of gratuitous suggestion of spiritual barrenness and 
elaborate acknowledgment of personal help, of the revelation 
of blemishes which kindly consideration might well have 
passed in silence, barbed with the innuendo ‘I could give 
examples of much worse,’ and then softened with a reference 
to the advancing years of both preacher and critic, we ask 
ourselves what manner of man is thus (unconsciously, no 
doubt) revealed to us, who deems himself at liberty to sit in 
judgment on the foremost of his contemporaries, and with 
ostentatious impartiality to pour his dicta into either scale. 
To use Dr. Boyd’s own expression, the zout ensemble is tncom- 
parable, and we have ransacked our memory in vain for a 
parallel, not merely to this chapter, but to the 7wenty-five 
Years as a whole. Nothing, assuredly, but the sense of 
solemn responsibility could lead the writer so frequently to 
do violence to his natural distaste for ‘calling attention to 
spots on the sun.’ ‘I have a duty,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, when 
dismissing Tom Pinch, ‘to discharge which I owe to society, 
and it shall be discharged at any cost.’ 

The pages of the Twenty-five Years bristle with the 
names of bishops and deans. Archbishops Tait, Thomson, 
Magee, Benson, Maclagan; Bishops Wordsworth, Harold 
Brown, Claughton, Thorold, Boyd Carpenter, Harvey Good- 
win, Moberly, Barry, and we know not how many more; 
Deans Stanley, Plumptre, Wellesley, Church, Vaughan, 
Burgon—even these do not nearly exhaust the array of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries that march in turn before us. Why 
some of them, as well as certain members of the peerage, 
occur in the book at all, it is hard to conjecture. Of Dean 
Church all that we learn is that he was out when Dr. Boyd 
called upon him; of ‘the more than charming Marchioness 
of Tweeddale,’ that she said to the author, with deep gravity 
(did the Moderator expect her to laugh in his face ?), ‘I am 
extremely happy to make your acquaintance’ (ii. 353). A 
painful misgiving of some tendency to tuft-hunting had arisen 
in our mind, but we remembered Dr. Boyd’s dictum, ‘ We 
are not snobs in Scotland’ (ii. 263), so it cannot be anything 
of that sort ; yet for any real addition to our knowledge of 
most of these distinguished personages we have studied his 
pages in vain. 

We gather, however, that it is the correct thing north 
of the Tweed to make and record in print personal ob- 
servations which to Southern ears sound unduly familiar 
when applied to mere casual acquaintances or to entire 
strangers. Thus we learn that ‘Breadalbane, who can do 
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d what no other can in Britain—go a hundred miles in a 
a straight line on his own land ’—is ‘a bucolic looking person ’ 
€ (p. 263). The Bishop of Ripon is accorded more elaborate 
e portraiture : ‘When next I saw him, it was in the Lords, in 
ec his robes. His face was that of a pleasing boy, with a decided 
k look of a kindly and sagacious Newfoundland dog’ (p. 339). 
10 At the Jubilee service in Westminster Abbey ‘it was an 
in amusing sight when the small Lord Chancellor, with overdone 
h dignity, came to his place’ (p. 287); at a Dulwich dinner, 
e. ‘Mr. Rogers, Rector of Bishopsgate, was in the chair, and did 
Ms very well, though no orator.’ Onthe same page we are intro- 
a duced, as Dr. Boyd was, ‘ to Mr. Browning, the poet, who was 
ve very frank and pleasant. He did not look a great genius, 
of ] thought of Robert Chambers’s description of him, as a little, 
to self-asserting man’(p. 177). Ata debate in the House of Lords, 
to ‘Lord Chancellor Selborne gave an undisguised sermon which 
en would not have filled a church in Scotland’ (p. 178), and as 
Y> churches which hold thousands are always crammed when the 
writer and many of his friends preach, their superiority to 
he Lord Selborne is unquestionable. Yet to our thinking much 
mn, of the praise bestowed in these volumes is even more nauseous 
rd than the blame. To be told that a certain polished gentle- 
rd- man ‘never fails of doing what is graceful and befitting,’ that 
ec; a certain countess is always charming, that a great lawyer’s 
an, conversation is always interesting—can fustian fall much 
of lower than such stuff as this? Yet it is delivered with the 
hy air of one who is conveying valuable information to the 
Se, outer world. Oracular sentences are perpetually quoted from 
an the author’s private journal in which the sermons of the 
yd greatest living preachers and addresses by the foremost men 
ess in literature and statesmanship are labelled ‘ Truly excellent,’ 
ity or ‘ Really splendid ’—like advertisements of seamless carpets 
am or unadulterated sherry. 
| A It is quite in keeping with the author’s estimate of the 
sen worth of things that we are favoured with perpetual references 
We to his own works, the staple of which are generally essays of 
ung the most ephemeral interest. We do not wish to undervalue 
e of the long catalogue of ‘ Recreations and Reflections’ which 
his have been poured out so copiously by Dr. Boyd. We think 
it natural and justifiable that he should advert to the wide 
— circulation which some of his books have obtained, and to the 
Oo - 


profit, pecuniary and personal, which he has derived from 
them. But the constant repetition of such phrases as ‘the 
story has been already told and must not be repeated here,’ 
when the subject-matter is the building of a railway bridge, 
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or the impressions of a visit to the empty chair at Gadshill, or 
to the Minster at Wells, with a footnote indicating the exact 
volume and page where these choice morsels may yet be 
found, strikes us as ludicrously pompous. No doubt, Fraser's 
Magazine held deservedly a high literary place in its day, to 
which place Dr. Boyd contributed a substantial share ; but 
was it quite as high as the Twenty-five Years would lead us 
toimagine? One terrible catastrophe, we learn, cast a shadow 
over Fraser’s brilliant path: an editor, who shall be name- 
less, once mislaid one of Dr. Boyd’s papers, and the world is 
permanently so much the poorer; but an avenging Nemesis 
was not wanting, and dismissal followed speedily on the heels 
of so atrocious acrime. The death of Fraser, we read, denotes 
that ‘the day of half-crown magazines is gone by. There is 
but one exception: the oldest of monthlies holds its own and 
flourishes. But the position of Blackwood is quite by itself’ 
(ii. 25). We were under the delusion that the Wzneteenth 
Century, the Contemporary and the Fortnightly Reviews were 
maintaining the half-crown monthlies at least on a level with 
their deceased predecessors, Fraser included. 
Of no person or place described in these volumes have we 
a more substantial or agreeable picture than of Selsdon Park 
and its then occupant, Bishop Thorold. The record of daily 
life presents little that is new to our own readers, yet to 
others it may afford insight into the unceasing life of toil led 
by most modern and by all metropolitan bishops. With 
what energy and success the present Bishop of Winchester 
threw himself into the overwhelming task of grappling with 
the needs of South London is well known to those who have 
studied the details of recent Church progress, and we question 
whether any living prelate can claim a larger share in the 
practical solution of a difficulty before which the stoutest 
might have quailed. The stern punctuality, the quiet rest- 
fulness, the bright refinement of the well-ordered household, 
are vividly portrayed, with its daily Mattins and Evensong in 
the private chapel to consecrate it all. Yet even here Dr. 
Boyd succeeds in introducing a discordant note. 


‘The only thing that ever jarred me in that peaceful place was the 
hymn-book used. I am not going to name it. Js editor was the 
Bishop's friend ; and is now a Bishop himself. But, oh, the horrible 
transmogrification of hymns! Every change terribly for the worse. 
Some indicated great ignorance of (let us say) Scottish modes of 
expression. Mrs. Cousin’s fine verses beginning ‘“ The sands of time 
are sinking” (from which a very good hymn can be selected), has a 
stanza which starts “There the red Rose of Sharon Unfolds its 
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heartmost bloom.” Heartmost no doubt is a Scotticism: it means 
innermost. Would the reader believe it, Aeartmost is changed to 
heartsome: which means merry, lively. The line is made rank 
nonsense. Nor does Holy Scripture itself fare much better. Every- 
body knows that the text prefixed to Mr. Lyte’s only very fine hymn, 
is “ Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent.” 
Would the reader believe it, that exquisite text is tampered with. It 
is made “ Abide with us, for the day is far spent:’ thus losing the 
very motif of the hymn: “ Abide with me: fast falls the eventide.” 
The self-sufficiency implied in altering such a text (for of course that 
Editor thought he could improve upon St. Luke) irritates me more 
than words can say. But indeed the mortal who could add a ey 1 

verse to Cardinal Newman’s unimprovable “Lead, kindly Light,” 

probably capable of anything in the way of presumptuous caitiog 
and carving. . . . I have frequently thought of treating that Hymnal as 
it deserves. Only the wrath which arises in me when I turn it over 
makes me ill. And I have been told that some of the most atrocious 
instances of Snooks, the painter of sign-posts, improving Raphael, 
have been withdrawn in a late edition. Further, in mitigation, let 
it be said that the peccant editor has himself written a very nice 
hymn, quite worthy to be put in the second class’ (ii. 56-58). 

Of course, the person thus referred to, ‘the Bishop’s friend, 
and himself now a bishop,’ is perfectly well-known, and the 
protest here raised is only the echo of objections long ago and 
justly made. Yet, while admitting the matter, what shall we 
say of the manner, of this extract? The subject of Dr. Boyd’s 
wrath is not only a bishop in the Church of God, but a man 
well-known for deep personal piety and saintliness of life. 
That such a man should for one moment suppose he could, in 
any reasonable meaning of the words, improve upon St. Luke, 
is sheer absurdity ; and that anyone acquainted with the con- 
venances of higher social life should speak of him, or of any 
friend of his own friend Bishop Thorold, as ‘ Snooks, the 
painter of sign-posts,’ would, but for the page before us, have 
been incredible. We wonder what the Bishop of Winchester, 
to whom these volumes are dedicated, felt, when he came 
upon this passage. Is what would be unpardonable vulgarity 
in other men only venial in Dr. Boyd, and to be passed with a 
shrug as ‘pretty Fanny’s way’? 

Although a large space in the Twenty-five Years is 
devoted to preachers and their sermons, there is not much 
that is worthy of quotation. The greatest preacher of the 
time (so holds one ‘than whom there are not many more out- 
standing men to-day’) is not Caird, Guthrie, Macleod, Liddon, 
Wilberforce, nor Magee, but MacGregor, ‘who still abides’ 
(i. 141). Caird preached a sermon on the elements of truth 
contained in the Greek mythology which drew forth from 
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a friend the rejoinder ‘ Almost thou persuadeth me to be a 
heathen.’ After infinite pains in working out a new discourse 
Dr. Boyd himself was greeted by some old friends who had 
not heard him for years with ‘ How well we remembered that 
sermon. Magee complained of being called ‘a pathetic 
preacher,’ and asserted that he knew who ‘it was that of a 
surety preached the great sermon in which the passage came, 
“Not A calf, but Ze calf—the old familiar calf which had 
grown up in the family year after year” ’ (ii. 366). But a like 
story is current of the little ewe lamb in Nathan’s touching 
parallel. Very sensibly does the author uphold the propriety 
of redelivering a carefully prepared sermon after a fitting 
interval. ‘Does any sane person suppose that a sermon 
which took ten days’ thought to write is done with after it has 
been preached once? Further, after four years, even in one’s 
own church, I hold a written sermon as new again’ (ii. 205). 
Two brief extracts are all that our space allows further upon 
a theme so provocative of anecdote :— 





‘Azealous advocate of missions was pleading his cause [in America] 
before the inmates of a large lunaticasylum. ‘The patients heard him 
with great interest. He told how sad heathenism was in many ways ; 
how sometimes parents cast their little children into the river to be 
eaten by crocodiles, and sometimes children cast out their aged 
parents. As hespoke, one man was moved to floods of tears. The 
function over, the speaker expressed a desire to see this person, and 
he was brought. ‘You seemed much interested in my address?” 
“Yes, very much interested.” ‘And even a little touched by what 
I said?” ‘Very deeply touched,” said the patient, sobbing. ‘“ May 
I ask what it was that so came home to you, my friend?” “TI was 
thinking ”—then the patient’s utterance was arrested by violent 
emotion—“I was thinking”—-again he sobbed heavily—‘ what a 
pity it was that your parents had not thrown you out to be eaten by 
a crocodile when you were an infant’ (ii. 186-7). 


A propos of sermons, a story is recorded of Dean Stanley 
which is too characteristic to be omitted. Mr. Lyttelton, the 
vicar of Hagley, once told Stanley— 


‘certain thoughts which had occurred to him concerning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; on which Stanley said he had just written a 
sermon which would remove all perplexities, and that he was to preach 
it in the Abbey next day: the time was most opportune. So, at the 
appointed hour, Mr. Lyttelton was there ; and Stanley gave a most 
charming and interesting discourse on St. Athanasius. He described 
the Saint as champion of orthodox belief : spoke of his undaunted 
courage, and of divers great appearances ; showed vividly the eagle- 
face and the masterful presence of one who was perfectly sure he 
was right though standing against the world. And after a magni- 
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ficent piece of historic eloquence, he closed his sermon, not having 
said anything about the ipsissima doctrine of the Trinity at all. 
Service over, Mr. Lyttelton hastened to the Dean’s study, and 
explained that no help had been rendered to any perplexed soul : 
that difficulties had not been touched with so much as a little finger. 
Whereat the charming Dean was quite surprised. Of course, in many 
ways, we had all been made to feel that he was not a theologian in a 
scientific sense : that he was the most life-like of historians. But 
more than that is needful to helpsome. And Dean Stanley did not 
even understand their case’ (ii. 97). 


Those who are acquainted with the Life of Bishop Wilber- 
JSorce will be prepared for some eccentricity in connexion with 
Dean Wellesley, yet even they would have hardly anticipated 
so curious a revelation of the cacoéthes loquendi to an entire 
stranger. Dr. Boyd had been attending service at St. George’s 
Chapel in Canon Pearson’s absence from home :— 


‘When I came out,’ he writes, ‘there was drenching rain. In a 
minute the Dean came, and recognized one seen but once before. 
He said, “ Whenever it rains like this, I walk round the Cloister after 
service for an hour. Come and walk with me; I know you are at 
Pearson’s.” I was too happy, and we proceeded to walk, not very 
slowly, round and round. It was a singular experience. It was just 
like walking with the great Duke: the Dean was exactly like his 
Uncle. A sharp, keen face : white hair : he generally looked straight 
before him. Of course, it was his to speak, and mine to hear. And 
only a special idiot would think to ‘draw’ Dean Wellesley. But, in 
a little, how startlingly outspoken! I have read that it is incredible 
that he should have said certain things recorded in the Zzfe of 
Bishop Wilberforce. Anything but incredible : extremely likely. The 
error was in repeating what was said. But I am not going to tell 
what he told to me : unless things which might be published on the 
house-tops. Having gone round the Cloister once, in silence, he said, 
abruptly, ‘“‘It is very strange how capriciously the great places of the 
Church of England go.” I replied, meekly, that some of us were 
under the impression that he knew as much about these hidden 
matters as anyone living. “Ohno: not atall: I know just what 
anybody may know.” A minute’ssilence. “ Well, I dare say I know 
as much as anyone else.” I should say, Of a surety he did. For he 
went on to pour out strange things : things affecting both Church and 
State. Nota word shall be said, save Dean Stanley’s word ‘‘ Elec- 
tion!” What a toss-up it is! Men who appeared in the certain way 
to any possible height, tripped-up: and the outsider winning the 
race. I learnt a lesson. Be insignificant! ‘Then you give no offence : 
you make no enemies. Any very eminent man has made many 
enemies. And no one can say who may some day stick a spoke in 
the wheel, and arrest a triumphal progress. It was a man who has 
risen just as high as may be who once said to me, “ The fact is, it’s 
a miracle that anybody ever gets anything ”’ ( ii. 140-2). 
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Whereupon the writer proceeds once more to moralize on 
the vanity of ambition and the temptation it offers ‘to very 
mean arts,’ a line of thought hardly original or profound. If 
it be well occasionally to recall the great Swedish chancellor’s 
remark, ‘ See with how little wisdom the world is governed !’ 
it is no less important in our own days that we should realize 
the immense and conscientious pains which English statesmen 
take, broadly speaking, to put the very best men foremost. 
The prizes of life are so few compared with the numbers of 
those who think they ought to have them, that grumblers, 
like the poor, will never cease out of the land, and their paltry 
querulousness passes current quickly from mouth to mouth, 
like the complaint in former days that there was no promotion 
in a well-known diocese except through marriage, mediocrity, 
or miracle. The recondite observation of the man who ‘has 
just risen as high as may be’ finds a parallel in the reply, 
made to a friend who was complaining of the season, by one 
who never attained any special eminence, ‘The wonder is, sir, 
that we ever have any weather at all.’ 

By far the most interesting section of the Twenty-five 
Years is that which records the author’s intercourse with 
Canon Liddon. Needless to say that the great preacher 
stands out in marked contrast to the popular essayist—the 
one inspired and penetrated with immovable convictions, the 
other elastic and accommodating to the verge of latitudin- 
arianism. ‘If you want to make converts from the Kirk, 
pitch your claims low,’ is the writer’s maxim, borrowed (as he 
avows) from Lord President Inglis. ‘I dare not plead for 
Episcopacy on grounds of expediency. I see many objections 
to it. But I suppose that God knows best how His Church 
is to be governed,’ is Dr. Liddon’s reply, ‘given with intense 
feeling.’ Dr. Boyd believes ‘that Episcopacy is founded on 
the Word of God, and agreeable thereto (as Presbytery also is) :’ 
and would have ‘no difficulty whatever in joining an Episcopal 
Communion, ¢f a// the nation would do so’ (ii. 91). Even now, 
like his countryman who preferred his bread buttered on both 
sides, he would be willing to be recognized as a minister of 
both the two Established Churches at once, north and south 
of the Tweed; failing this, he is ready to preach for the 
Wesleyans, and probably for any other schismatic body in 
England, and yet holds that English Churchmen should make 
common cause with the Kirk against its Liberationist assailants. 
We must do him the justice to say that his Erastianism is 
quite honest and undisguised. Establishment is everything ; 
the form of Church government nothing. With Dr. Liddon 
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mere regard for earthly privilege, or the adhesion of numbers, 
would have weighed as mere dust in the balance ; he would 
have stood alone, like Athanasius, against the world. A 
short extract from a letter dated October 17, 1881— it is the 
only one contained in these volumes—puts Liddon’s position 
with his wonted clearness :— 


‘““Of course I do not forget that you would not agree with me 
as to the worth of the evidence in favour of the Episcopal Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Christ. But I must frankly say that if I did 
not believe that evidence to be decisive, I do not think I should 
belong to an ‘ Episcopal’ Communion. The Episcopate, if not neces- 
sary to the Church, is surely a wanton cause of division among the 
Reformed Christian communities: to say nothing of the evils of 
ecclesiastical ambition which it sometimes occasions” ’ (ii. go—r). 


It is a natural transition from this discussion of Epi- 
scopacy to ask what light these volumes cast upon the practical 
working of Presbyterianism ; and as the penultimate chapter 
is mainly concerned with the General Assembly of 1890, 
when Dr. Boyd was Moderator, we hope for a graphic de- 
scription of the proceedings of the Convocation of the Kirk, 
and possibly for a peep behind the scenes. We are prepared 
for the magnificence of the occasion, some thirty pages in 
advance, by learning that Scotch ‘ vestments are costlier than 
people think. Even a Bishop, as he stands, costs only about 
thirty guineas. A Moderator of the Kirk, in like circum- 
stances, is worth a good deal more than sixty. Where the 
luxury of lace is added in an extravagant degree (as through 
the kindness of parishioners I know it occasionally to be), it 
is difficult to fix a limit to the decent man’s temporary value’ 
(ii. 321). Strange to say, this brief paragraph contains the one 
solitary recorded fact that is distinctive of the Assembly. 
Half a chapter adds nothing to it save the most trivial details 
of breakfast invitations to unnamed guests and dinners at 
Holyrood, chronicled in the style of the Court Circular. 
During the year in which Dr. Boyd was Moderator the 
most unvarying amiability prevailed, and ‘every man was 
kinder than another’ (p. 352). Never were such speeches 
probably at any Church gathering ; ‘only, I will say quite 
confidently, that the best speaking in the General Assembly 
zs guite equal to the very best in either House of Parliament’ 
(p. 357). For a brief space the golden age was renewed— 
Redeunt Saturnia regna—and the best of all possible worlds 
reached its climax with Dr. Boyd, clad in antique costume 
and more than sixty pounds worth of lace, smiling down on it, 
as Moderator. His repeated assurance that no word of praise 
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accorded him shall find a place in these volumes (which is 
usually followed by some encomium that at once neutralises 
the self-denial thus paraded) attains at this period its appro- 
priate zenith. The adjective used by some critics in speaking 
of his concluding address (the italics are Dr. Boyd’s) was 
‘magnificent !’ Yet the writer cruelly leaves us in complete 
ignorance both of the subject and the substance of this 
splendid oration. 

The last chapter introduces us to ‘Fulham, where the 
Bishop of London, on the anniversary of the Queen’s accession, 
had all the Bishops to dinner,’ and through Dr. Thorold’s in- 
troduction the Moderator of the Kirk had a place at the board. 
The host put the Primate of all England on his right hand, 
and the Head of the Kirk on his left, next him ‘ Magee, not 
yet Archbishop.’ ‘The record of the day says (such is 
human assurance) “ I certainly did not feel overawed ”’ (p. 366), 
and from internal evidence we entirely believe it. With con- 
summate tact the Moderator informed the assembled prelates, 
the pick and flower of the English clergy, that he thought one 
note of difference between the two Established Churches was, 
‘that while in Scotland the men were generally better than 
the buildings, in England the buildings were often better than 
the men’ (2d.) With this exquisite specimen of the author’s 
taste, which he so amiably records against himself, we conclude 
our notice of these sweepings of a diary of five and twenty 
years. 


ART. VI—DETERMINISM AND FREE WILL. 
On Right and Wrong. By W. S. LILLY. (London, 1892.) 


IT is always a pleasure to read a book by Mr. Lilly. He is 
candid, learned, acute, amusing. No doubt there are points 
on which we differ from him, for he is a Roman Catholic, and 
seems to misunderstand the Anglican position. But an occa- 
sional quarrel leaves us the more grateful for his friendship as 
a vigorous champion of the Christian faith, whose champion- 
ship is specially valuable because it is eminently unconven- 
tional. He would not, we suppose, claim to be a theologian, 
but as a cultivated man of the world he defends the bases of 
Christian theology, and there is a good chance of his books 
being read where such writers as Mozley and Ward are 
passed by as professional theologians and philosophers. 

It is not surprising that certain drawbacks should be 
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found in so excellent a writer. First, we regret a habit of 
somewhat too vast generalization, suggestive of French in- 
fluence. This is our objection to Chapters of European 
History. Sometimes, as in A Century of Revolution, he is 
one-sided, and cannot see the good in the system he attacks. 
Sometimes he yields to the temptation to use a contemptuous 
epigram, rather than the prosaic weapon of argument, to 
destroy a sophism. Those of his works which seem most 
free from these faults are Ancient Religion and Modern 
Thought, and the present volume Ox Right and Wrong. The 
main purpose of this book is the vindication of genuine ethics 
from the counterfeits which materialism offers. After urging 
in the first chapter that transcendentalism and materialism 
are the only alternatives, he proceeds, in chapter ii. to con- 
sider what are called materialistic ethics, ze. the aspects of 
physical life which regard conduct. The third chapter con- 
siders that particular view of ethics which is associated with 
Mr. Herbert Spencer ; and it is this chapter which we pro- 
pose to take as our text on the present occasion. The 
following chapter deals with Rational Ethics. And when the 
ground has thus been cleared, and the foundation of true 
ethics laid, he deals in the concluding chapters with several 
details—the ethics of punishment, of politics, of journalism, 
of property, of marriage, of art. 


There are some advocates of evolution who seem to 
regard that theory as not only true, but the only knowable 
truth. They are so much absorbed in the science of becoming 
that they disregard the science of dezug, or declare it beyond 
our reach. If they are asked,‘ What is the thing in itself 
which develops ?’ or again, ‘ What is the power which makes 
it develop ?’ they answer that these things are inscrutable. 
That there is an Absolute behind the Phenomenal—that 
there may be a Substance of Mind behind the operations of 
Mind—is a prominent point in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy ; 
but no less prominent is it that the Absolute, the Substan- 
tial, are unknowable. Now if this twofold agnosticism be 
allowed it robs any subsequent science of its conclusiveness. 
We are obliged in our calculations to disregard an unknown 
factor which might, if it could be admitted, modify the whole 
sum. One might as reasonably try to account for all the 
phenomena of a living body by the aid of inorganic chemistry, 
because life is inscrutable. We cannot shut the inscrutable 
out of its relations to phenomena just because we cannot 
gauge it. A Cambridge mathematical parody proposed a 
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problem in which a young elephant, whose weight might be 
disregarded, was associated with a fly, the weight of whose 
right eye was to be ascertained. The disregarded young 
elephant seems to be always lurking behind Mr. Spencer's 
arguments, and not all the assurances in the world that its 
weight is unimportant remove the dread that it may after all 
break through and disturb the niceties of our calculation. 

In a word, we contend that you cannot run with the hare 
of agnosticism and with the hounds of certainty. All that 
such a philosophy offers is a system which is true as far as 
we can see : it constantly reminds us that we have not reached 
ultimate, absolute truth. 

Now let us apply this consideration to Mr. Spencer’s ex- 
planation of ethics as a mere matter of influences, and his 
consequent excision of a free, or rather self-determining, will. 
There is another form of denial of free will which we do not 
purpose to consider—the doctrine of those who are so deeply 
impressed bya sense of the Divine Will that they can find no 
room for a self-determining created will by the side of it. 
To this doctrine we should be inclined to apply the name of 
fatalism, since it rests on the fatum, or decree, of a superior 
Being. Mr. Spencer’s theory might with equal precision be 
called necessarianism, if that word involves the root which we 
find in the verb ecto; for he might use Cicero’s definition: 
‘fatum autem id appello quod Greci e(uappévnr, id est ordinem 
seriemque causarum, cum causa cause eva rem ex se gignat,’! 
The phrase decerminism, which he prefers, seems to us not very 
happy ; for the question between us is not whether the will is 
determined or no, but how it is determined—whether in part 
by itself, or wholly by the forces which press upon it. But 
we will not dwell upon what we regard as a misuse of lan- 
guage, but consider his doctrine, which (under whatever terms) 
we regard as fallacious—the doctrine that the sequence of 
cause and effect leaves no room for voluntary initiation. 
‘ Psychical changes,’ he says, ‘ either conform to law or they 
do not. If they do not conform to law this work, in common 
with all works on the subject, is sheer nonsense ; no science 
of psychology is possible. If they do conform to law there 
cannot be any such thing as free will.’ ? 

But to what law are ‘psychical changes’ to conform? 
The only law which Mr. Spencer suggests is a law which 
may perhaps govern certain material changes; but it is a 
pure assumption that there may not be another law which 
regulates changes which are confessedly not quite the same 


1 De Divin. i. 55. * Principles of Psychology, § 220. 
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as material changes, because it is necessary to distinguish 
them as ‘ psychical.’ " It is self-evident that unselfishness and 
saliva are not so closely allied that the law which accounts 
for the production of the latter should certainly be able to 
account for the production of the former. It is no doubt the 
office of science to gather together more and more phenomena 
under wider and wider generalizations ; but it is no less the 
snare of science to force phenomena under generalizations 
which do not belong to them. Suppose an old astronomer 
had said, ‘Comets must travel along planetary orbits, or be 
arbitrary in their movements,’ he would have been proposing 
a dilemma which is not true; for comets do not follow 
planetary orbits, yet they have orbits of their own. Yet this 
dilemma would be more reasonable than Mr. Spencer’s, for 
planets and comets have many points in common, and might 
be expected to obey the same laws. But virtue and diges- 
tion seem, at least, to be very different things, nor may they 
be assumed to be of the same order, and then the assumption 
be used to prove that virtue is either, no less than digestion, a 
consequence of neural stimulation, or else a matter of lawless 
caprice. Thus, if Mr. Spencer’s dilemma is really this: 
‘Psychical changes are subject to physical laws, or else they 
are Capricious, our answer is prompt: ‘ Psychical changes 
are not capricious, but the law to which they are subject is 
not the law which governs physical changes; nor can you 
claim the identity of physical and psychical before you have 
proved it, much less assume it in order that you may prove 
it by excluding the freedom of the will.’ We should like an 
opportunity of asking him whether the relations between the 
Absolute and the Phenomenal are governed by law. If they 
are, then we seem to know a good deal about what he tells 
us is incognizable. If they are not, then he bases his rigid 
system of law upon lawless confusion—Atvos Bacineve, Tov 
A’ é€eAndXaxws. If he does not know, we are thankful for 
indications that the world is recognized as somewhat greater 
than his laboratory. 

Let us put aside for the present this fundamental objec- 
tion to the determinist argument, and, treating the argument 
as if it were valid in form, try to estimate its substance. Free 
will conflicts, says the determinist, with the succession of 
cause and effect. It is not enough that the will is admitted 
on all sides to be biassed and restricted. It is not enough 
that it is confessed to operate not in the creation of motives, 
but in the selection of them. It is not enough that no theist, at 
all events, claims an absolute originality of will, seeing that 
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the will of man, like all other things, owes its existence to 
the will of God. All these considerations are insufficient so 
long as, in any sphere or in any degree, we claim for man an 
originating faculty. The question which is asked, and re. 
ceives some sort of answer, through a vast succession of 
events, ‘What made this event turn out as it did?’ wéves 
acquirit eundo, and we ask, ‘What made the man choose this 
rather than that? If we had known all the motives which 
were brought to bear upon him, could we not have predicted 
his action as surely as we predict that the rubbed match wil] 
flare? And, if so, what room is left for a will which, after 
balancing one motive against another, finally gives the pre- 
ference to this motive rather than that, and so determines our 
action ?’ 

It is evident that this question involves a consideration of 
what we know about causation. At first sight it seems self. 
evident, and a matter of experience, that causes bring forth 
effects, that effects spring from causes. But what does ex- 
perience really teach? No more than this, that in a number 
of instances the event B follows the event A, and that we 
never observe B without A preceding it. Experience can 
never say why B follows A. Causation is a matter not of 
observation, but of theory to account for observed sequences, 
We know the necessary caution against confusing fost hoc 
with propter hoc. It is not by observation but by theory that 
we give any meaning to fropter hoc; for experience can only 
collect instances of fost hoc. 

Now we are by no means arguing against causation in 
assigning to it its proper place. To our mind, indeed, theory 
is more convincing and more fundamental than experience: 
we care for facts because they appeal to a theory which is 
latent in us.' But we contend that experience and theory 
are, each of them, imperfect guides to truth, the one needing 
the other to correct and establish it. The caravan-track of 
history is strewn with equal profusion with the skeletons of 
false experiences and false theories. Side by side with the 
relics of a false (because restricted) observation of the stars 
lie the bones of the Ptolomaean theory of astronomy. The 
ashes of false observations of epidemics are buried with the 
dust of false theories of witchcraft producing disease. Yet 
we do not cease to observe facts and to form theories. If 


1 Coleridge, Zable Talk, September 21, 1830: ‘ He told me that facts 
gave birth to, and were the absolute ground of principles ; to which | 
said that unless he had a principle of selection he would not have taken 
notice of these facts upon which he grounded his principle.’ 
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they are not infallible they are not valueless. They are our 
only method in this sphere of arriving at truth, or, at least, 
as near it as may be. Only we must remember that 
causation, however probable, however frequently verified, is a 
theory still, and not an observed fact, and that it is not 
exempt from fallacy. 

Causation belongs, as Dr. Mozley points out,' to a class 
of conceptions which, true so far as we can grasp them, have 
necessarily a certain mystery in them. He groups with the 
conception of causation the conceptions of time and space 
and number. We know them, yet we do not know them. 
We cannot think without them, yet we cannot comprehend 
them in our thought. They insist upon being dealt with as 
truths, yet they end in mystery and apparent contradiction. 
We know space, but is space infinite or finite? We know 
number, but what is infinite number? is it odd, or even, or 
neither? That the case is similar with causation no follower 
of Mr. Spencer ought to deny. It seems at first sight a 
simple matter to say that A is the cause of B; but (to pass 
by the difficulty of assigning a positive meaning to ‘ cause’) 
the simple step of causation is resolved by analysis into a 
number of lesser steps, which are perhaps infinite. It is easy 
to say that friction is the cause of the ignition of the match ; 
but the friction transmutes motion into heat, and the heat 
affects the arrangement of the molecules, and the rearrange- 
ment of the molecules causes the phosphorus to combine with 
the atmospheric oxygen, and the combination of phosphorus 
with oxygen causes flame ; and thus the simple statement of 
causation—‘ rubbing makes the match blaze’—may be re- 
solved into four causative stages, and who can say how many 
more? Moreover, in every stage of causation is involved the 
mysterious First Cause, which Mr. Spencer allows to exist, 
though he regards it as unknowable. Even if this First 
Cause were in contact with the chain of causation only at its 
origination, it would still make causation mysterious, for a 
mystery does not cease to be a mystery because it is pushed 
back a million years, or relegated to the extreme end of a 
chain with a million links. Moreover, the First Cause is not 
thus relegated to a distance by Mr. Spencer. The Absolute 
isthe dark cloud in and out of which the lightning of the 
Phenomenal is ever darting. If, then, causation is a mystery 


' In his Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, é.g. chap. ii. (p. 17) : 
‘While the movement /owards a cause, or some kind of idea of one, is part 
of our rational nature, I find on reflection that I can form no distinct 
conception whatever of what a cause is.’ 
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whenever and wherever the finite touches the infinite, it js 
mysterious in every step of its progress ; we know it, but can 
only know it in part. 

Now, it is obvious that if our knowledge of causation is of 
this imperfect sort, it must not be asserted as a bar to other 
truths of which we have a similar knowledge. If we knew 
precisely what we mean by causation, and precisely what we 
mean by free will, and if these two doctrines were in their 
complete meaning (as they seem to be to our incomplete 
apprehension of them) contradictory, then we should have to 
choose between them or else to resign ourselves to a universal 
agnosticism. Even if we had to choose between them the 
case would not be decided in favour of determinism without a 
contest. It would be quite possible to argue that we know 
more about ourselves, where we are conscious of choice, than 
about the surrounding world, where we suspect causation. 
Again, it would be possible to turn the agnostic’s argument 
against himself, and argue that as no theory can be con- 
structed without some reference to an Absolute, of which we 
must assert the existence but cannot define the character, 
therefore we are debarred (whether by the construction of our 
minds or by that of the universe) from forming any trust- 
worthy theory which involves (as all theory must) a mysterious 
connexion between events which experience presents to us as 
isolated. Buta theist is not disposed to act such a despairing 
part. It is more congenial to him to argue that our concep- 
tions of causation and free will rest upon similar bases ; that 
they are theories developed in our minds by the observation 
of a number of facts ; that they are, both of them, true so far 
as we can grasp them, but not absolute truths ; that apparent 
contradiction between partial truths is not the same thing as 
demonstrated contradiction between theories which we grasp 
completely, and that there is nothing unreasonable in the 
supposition that—two such theories claiming, each on its 
own ground, to be allowed—there may be beyond our reach 
a fuller and more enlightened theory which will include and 
reconcile the two. 

We have now to justify our assumption that the theory 
of free will has as much to recommend it as the theory of 
causation. We cannot entirely agree with Lotze that ‘ there 
is only one fact which can bring us at all to the fancy that the 
case stands otherwise with human conduct than with such [se. 
physical] effects, and that is the feeling of penitence and 
self-condemnation ;’' for repentance is only one instance of a 


1 Outlines of Practical Philosophy (translated by G. T. Ladd), p. 35. 
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much wider sense of duty. Many writers—eminently Dr. 
Martineau—have pointed out what a universal sentiment is 
that of ‘I ought,’ and Mr. Lilly offers an admirable criticism 
of Mr. Spencer’s translation of ethics into zxsthetics. Yet, 
even the successful efforts of these writers are less convincing 
than Mr. Spencer’s failure to show that morality, which seems 
to tend towards unselfishness, is after all a subtle form of 
extended selfishness. His attempts remind us (if we may say 
so) of anattempt to translate Horace into the language of school- 
boys. The bare outline of the poetry stands even that opera- 
tion. We know which ode is intended and what is its general 
purport; but all its spirit, its delicacy of expression, its charm 
of sentiment, evaporates from the coarse alembic. You can, 
no doubt, since man is one, trace a certain—at times a close— 
relation between what is right and what is expedient ;' but 
affinity is not identity. The attempt to translate ethical con- 
ceptions into terms of sensation is like the attempt to translate 
music into mathematical formule of vibrations. It is quite 
certain, some mathematician might say, that sound is due to 
vibrations; here, then, is a formula which represents the 
‘Moonlight Sonata.’ Such a philosopher would miss that 
which makes the sonata what it is, and differentiates it from 
a series of railway whistles—the mind of Beethoven, when 
‘out of three sounds he frames, not a fourth sound, but a 
star”? All Mr. Spencer’s calculations as to the relation 
between sensation and moral judgment may be accurate, 
and yet moral judgment is as different from sensation as 
music is from noise. No one maintains that morality stands 
independent of sensation ; what we resent is the attempt to 
confuse them. Mr. Lilly puts the case well :* ‘Moral obliga- 
tion in general cannot by any possibility be abstracted from 
a representation of “the natural consequences” in particular, 
for the very simple reason that it is not contained in them. 
“Moral” is one genus; “natural consequences,” meaning pains 
and pleasures, another.’ And we think that Dr. Martineau 
points out somewhere that fifty experiences or calculations of 
what is profitable do not, and cannot, make one conviction of 
what is right. 

We are, then, more amused than convinced by the inge- 
nuity with which Mr. Spencer tries to convert our feeling of 
rightness into a perception, or an experience (personal or in- 
herited), or an expectation of expediency. We claim for the 
perception, or theory, of duty what the common consent of 


1 Lotze, as above, p. 18. 
? R. Browning Adz Vogler. > Bons 
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mankind gives to it—an equally fundamental place in man’s 
constitution with the perception, or theory, of causation. He 
is essentially as much a moral as an intellectual being ; nay, 
perhaps more universally moral than intellectual ; for we 
venture to assert that many more persons avoid vice because 
their conscience tells them it is wrong than because they an- 
ticipate certain evil results from it. By discretion the evil 
results can usually be avoided or minimised ; but conscience 
is not so easily cajoled. 

For even if it be not obeyed its authority is recognized. 
‘Video meliora, Probogue: deteriora sequor.’ Indeed, the 
rebukes of conscience are often more emphatic than its 
guidance. And in rebuke, at all events, the tone of its voice 
is specific. Consider these two men: one of them has, by ill 
luck, lost a pound ; the other, hitherto honest, has by cheating 
gained a pound. Can you persuade the latter man that 
circumstances are as much the cause of his gain as of the 
other’s loss? What are his feelings as he looks back on his 
act? Annoyance that circumstances determined his will to 
cheat? Regret that by this act (however inevitable) he im- 
perilled his good name, or sapped, so far as in him lay, the 
foundations of confidence, and therefore of prosperity? Pos- 
sibly ; but above these feelings rises the conviction that he 
was not only unfortunate or foolish but wicked. He will 
(unless he is hardened) hardly be able to draw the sting of 
his conscience, and persuade himself that he was but a 
butterfly who unfortunately missed his way to a sweeter 
flower. He will not easily credit the determinist who assures 
him that there was no ‘ Thou oughtest,’ but only ‘ Thou must’ ; 
that the verdict of conscience, ‘I ought not to have cheated,’ 
cannot mean reasonably more than ‘I was obliged to cheat, 
and could do no otherwise ; but it is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that other influences did not bear upon me, and force me to 
be honest.’ We are not now concerned to dwell on the 
moral chaos of determinism, but only to ask whether it is a 
sufficient explanation of the fact of conscience. Does it yield 
a representation or a caricature of the feelings of which we 
are conscious when we have done wrong? We are too 
charitable to suppose that the determinist in actual life deals 
with the reproaches of conscience as his theory requires him 
to do. 

The special form of fatalism with which we are dealing 
meets us again in a somewhat different aspect. The mind of 
a man is attracted by various influences which we shall call 


A and B. We are asked whether, if A be stronger than B, 
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he can nevertheless will in accordance with B. If this means 
no more than, If the man is more swayed by A than by B he 
cannot will in accordance with B against A, the advocate of 
free will sees a truism ; for no man ever denied that the will 
is influenced, and that it cannot be equally influenced at the 
same time by contrary attractions. But the question is per- 
plexing just because we have no standard by which to measure 
various attractions. In this case at least the old dictum is 
true—dvtwv pétpov advOpwros. The motive forceof A or B 
depends not on any inherent value, but on the value which 
each man attaches to it; and, if any regard is to be paid to 
feelings, it seems evident that we sometimes follow a course 
rather because it is right than because it is pleasant. 

‘But,’ says the determinist, ‘ right itself is but a form of 
pleasure. A man will be honestly poor rather than dishonestly 
rich, in spite of the pleasure of wealth, because he feels that 
after all honest poverty is more pleasurable than dishonest 
wealth ; his own experience tells him so, or at all events 
accumulated and inherited experience shows that honesty is 
the best policy.’ But, as a matter of fact, is it so? That 
right and pleasure ought to coincide may be allowed, but we 
cannot agree that they do always coincide. Experience is 
perhaps as much against the coincidence as in favour of it. 
Not unfrequently a man does right with a sore heart—as sore 
as if not his own act but inevitable circumstances had robbed 
him of the rejected pleasure. And when the determinist 
takes away some of the main considerations which make right 
pleasant ; when we are to think no more of God’s approval as 
a solace for earthly loss ; when conscience bears witness to no 
transcendental law of morals ; when there is no difference of 
absolute morality between the solicitations of dishonest wealth 
and those of honesty—then it is very probable that right will 
still more often be less pleasant than wrong ; and it is a mere 
assumption that the accumulated experience of the race will 
correct in favour of right the experiences of the individual 
which favour wrong. A belated determinist meets a blind 
man on a precipitous mountain. To help him means weari- 
ness, exposure, loss of way, probable death. To refrain from 
helping him is to obey the great instinct of self-preservation ; 
it brings no disadvantage of reproach, for no one, not even 
the blind man himself, knows of the meeting ; it will probably 
do no harm to the race, for the blind man is probably less 
useful than the seeing philosopher, and, if he dies (as he is 
pretty sure to do), the altruistic bonds of society will not be 
relaxed by an act which no one will know. Is not a vast 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. LXX. FF 
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preponderance of pleasure on the side of leaving the blind 
man to his fate? Yet weare sure that few, even determinists, 
would take that course. They might hesitate, but ultimately 
they would sacrifice their pleasure and help their brother, 
But why? The agnostic cannot become a theist for once, and 
say that God will approve his act. The Hedonist cannot be- 
come a transcendental moralist for once, and say the call of 
duty must counteract the attraction of pleasure. Why then 
does the determinist help the blind man? What mighty 
influence counterbalances the impulse of self-preservation ? 
We hear no answer to our question. 

Or, if a whispered answer meets us that the inherited 
instincts of a social race move one member of it to help 
another, then we are perplexed to find instinct prevailing just 
where we should expect to find it weakest. Experience 
teaches that instinct is strongest where there is least reflec- 
tion, savages possessing by inheritance many instincts which 
die out with the growth of reason. It is true that instinct 
has its voice in the case before us, but it calls to self-preser- 
vation : it is reflection which counterbalances this instinct— 
reflection which (however irrationally, on the Hedonist theory) 
moves the man to risk his life and do his duty. 

There is an amusing story of a Japanese ' who was a 
spectator of a terrible earthquake ; but, as he had that morn- 
ing met a fox, he believed himself bewitched, and sat down 
to regard the heaving earth as a mere delusion. The deter- 
minist sits down to regard the agonies and struggles of the 
conscience as a delusion: it is in the influences, not in the 
will, that the conflict rages, as everyone would see if the fox 
of free will had not bewitched him. Such assertions may 
persuade those who have had little experience of spiritual 
struggles ; but they are not a satisfactory account of the 
experience of one who has cried, ‘ Wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ To such 
a person the sense of sin is no less certain than the sense of 
external objects, and the theory of self-determination which 
alone can account for the sense of sin is as clamorous for a 
place in the conception of life as the theory of causation. 
He will not be calmed by being told that his sin was inevit- 
able, and indeed a necessary step in the ‘ beneficent operation 
of nature.’ 

Free will, then, seems to us not inconsistent with causa- 
tion, because they belong, both of them, to the class of in- 
determinate truths, of which we know something, but not 


' The Real Fapan, by H. Norman, p. 271. 
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everything. There may be a higher truth which reconciles 
these apparent contradictions. An indication of the existence 
of this higher truth may be found in the effect produced by 
determinism and self-determination severally on the higher 
stages of the world’s development. 

It will hardly be denied that the belief in self-determina- 
tion (be it true or false) has been a potent element in 
man’s moral growth. It may not be true, but it is cer- 
tainly useful. The hysterical patient has to be persuaded 
that, if she will, she can act like other people ; the drunkard, 
who pleads that he cannot resist drink, has to be urged to 
resolve on abstinence. We do not suppose that a deter- 
minist doctor or philanthropist uses very different language 
from that of the believer in free will ; or that he bears with 
equanimity his son’s declaration that he cannot help shirking 
his lessons, or his servant’s, that she cannot help being un- 
punctual, Whatever our theory, our language is based on 
self-determination. 

Now, suppose the great body of mankind came to believe 
in determinism, it could hardly be maintained that it would 
not be bad for morals. Be free will only a delusion, yet the 
presentation of motives to the mind under that delusive form 
is stimulating. No doubt there are individual believers in 
necessity who nevertheless live strenuous and noble lives, 
Probably most of the cases will be found among religious 
necessarians—Mohammedans, Augustinians, Calvinists, who 
believe that they are ordained to carry out the will of a holy 
God, not merely to fall in with the ‘beneficial necessity dis- 
played in the evolution of the correspondence between the 
organism and the environment’ '!—a ‘beneficial necessity’ to 
which are due not only saints and heroes, but, as Mr, Lilly 
reminds us, ‘liars, thieves, murderers . ... the Neros, Cali- 
gulas, Cartouches, Wainrights of every age’? If we take a 
chance hundred men who believe that they can, and therefore 
ought to, govern their acts, and another hundred who are 
persuaded that they can only act as impulse leads them, 
common sense tells us in which company we shall find most 
unselfishness, chastity, public spirit, and in which most 
indolence, self-indulgence, and vice. Persuade a man that he 
cannot control the impulses which press on him, and that 
if they lead him to crime he is to be pitied rather than 
blamed, and he will (even according to the determinist theory) 
be deprived of a potent influence in a better direction. Of 


* H. Spencer, Psychology, § 220. 
2 Right and W’rong, p. 79. 
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course, this does not prove the truth of self-determination ; 
but at least it leaves the determinist in the uncomfortable 
position of maintaining that, however systematic the universe 
is, however grand the march towards perfection which evolu- 
tion presents, in the highest developments of man’s progress— 
that is to say, in his morals—the delusion of freedom is more 
profitable to it than the truth of necessity. Everything else 
advances most in a suitable environment, and the suitable 
environment for moral growth is the fiction of free will! If 
then causation is to account for the development of the 
universe, for its highest developments it requires (and must 
invent it if it does not discover) a conception which stimu- 
lates men by saying ‘Thou oughtest’ rather than ‘Thou 
must.’ 

Of course, if the world be only a weltering confusion of 
blind and warring forces, as likely to end in chaos as in 
cosmos, then a lie might be as much in harmony with it as the 
truth. But this is not the view of the world which we have 
learned from Darwin’s majestic speculations, nor is it that of 
Mr. Spencer, whose ‘arguments are only valid for optimists.’ ! 

Experience teaches the need of a belief in free will to 
carry the causative evolution of morals towards perfection ; 
for,as a matter of fact, the evolution of man out of savagery 
has been accompanied by a growing persuasion that his will 
is not merely a battle-field between warring influences, but 
that he himself is a combatant, that duty is more imperative 
than pleasure, that he can refuse the evil and choose the good, 
and is responsible for his choice. It is the low man who acts 
as one of a mob, and regards his impulses as _ irresistible. 
His growth is in a persuasion of individualism and self- 
government. Is he now to be made perfect by learning that 
he is the toy of influences, no more self-determining than 
the plant that grows or the tiger that ravens ; that sin is 
another name for misfortune, and remorse for self-pity ; that 
aspiration and endeavour are unreasonable equivalents for 
acquiescence in a benevolent course of nature, which may 
make him a hero, or just as probably a villain ? 


1 Appendix to Data of Ethics, p. 307. 
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1. A Companion to the Iliad for English Readers. By WALTER 
Leaf, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. (London, 1892.) 

2. New Chapters in Greek History. Historical Results of 
Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. By PERCY 
GARDNER, M.A., Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton Professor 
of Classical Archeology and Art, Oxford ; late Disney 
Professor of Archeology, Cambridge. (London, 1892.) 

3. Schliemann’s Excavations. An Archeological and Histo- 
vical Study. By Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, Director of the 
Kestner Museum in Hanover. Translated from the 
German by Eugénie Sellers. With an appendix on the 
recent discoveries at Hissarlik, by Dr. Schliemann and 
Dr. Dorpfeld, and an introduction by Walter Leaf, 
Litt.D. (London, 1891.) 


IN Grote’s History of Greece there are no chapters more inter- 
esting or more valuable than those in which he concludes his 
survey of the Greek legends and myths. After laying before the 
reader the contents of these in their complete and, if we may 
be allowed to use the word, in their most orthodox form, he 
turns to the question, what value have they for the historian ? 
From the earliest times these legends have formed the intro- 
duction to history. Originally they existed in various and 
inconsistent forms ; in each village and family poets and old 
men told the story of the gods and heroes who had founded 
the village or from whom the family was descended ; their 
deeds were related and believed as the earliest events of 
which a record had been preserved. These stories were then 
used by the poets till, in a collected and expanded form, they 
became the property of the Greek world. It was Homer 
who, as Herodotus tells us, first began to draw up the canon 
of Greek myth. The stories grew in number and detail. 
Pindar tells us much that Homer did not know. After the 
poets came the historians. They revised and reconciled the 
various versions; they calculated generations and fixed 
dates ; lists of kings were established, till out of this material 
was created a complete and copious system of history. The 
year of the Trojan war was discussed with the same gravity 
as that of Marathon. Scholars of Alexandria traced out on 
their maps the course of the Argo and the voyages of 
Dionysus. Diodorus begins his AHzstory with the deeds of 
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Heracles and the Trojan heroes, and the author of the 
Parian Marble gives a long series of dates from the deluge of 
Deucalion to the fall of Troy. Readers of St. Augustine 
will remember how he discusses with the Pagans the justice 
of the retribution brought upon that city. There was current 
a full history of Greece, beginning with the sixteenth century 
and covering the whole period to the time of the Dorian 
invasion. 

Although so great a scholar as Fynes Clinton had lent 
the authority of his name and learning to an exposition of 
this system, it was easy for Grote to show that it was abso- 
lutely without historical value. It did not require much 
argument to prove that we could have no definite knowledge 
of events and men who lived hundreds of years before writing 
had been introduced into Europe. This, however, did not 
complete his work. Many writers from Thucydides onwards, 
who did not in blind credulity accept all the legends, had 
attempted to extract from them that portion of truth which 
they might be supposed to conceal. When we have analysed 
this great artificial system of myths into its elementary parts 
we find a number cf stories and traditions, many of them of 
great antiquity. They must have arisen from some cause, 
and to some extent real events must have gone to the shaping 
of them. After all allowance has been made for solar myths, 
or that particular explanation which is in vogue in any 
decade, actual circumstances and events must have had some 
effect on the form that the myth took. Though Helen and 
Achilles were the Sun and the Dawn, at least Menelaus and 
Agamemnon may have been real men; the travels of the 
Sun-god Heracles and the fate of the Moon-goddess Europa 
may show the course of Phoenician colonization, and though 
Danaus and his fifty daughters are mythical, the localization 
of the legend at Argos tells of an ancient connexion between 
that city and Egypt. 

To disentangle fact and fiction in this way was and is to 
many an attractive pursuit. It affords scope for the display 
of much learning and ingenuity; it gives an unlimited field 
for originality ; each scholar can have his own theory, and it 
will be hard if his is not as good as that of anyone else. 
Where the evidence is so small, nothing can be proved, but 
then nothing can be disproved. An unlicensed liberty of 
theorizing is a temptation few can withstand. 

There was another reason why no historian could neglect 
this subject. The evidence for the legends might be bad, 
but it was better than none. Apart from the Greek tradi- 
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tion nothing at all was known about the beginning of Greek 
history. If we were to be debarred from using this, then the 
first chapter of Greek history must be left unwritten. Grote, 
who criticized the method, accepted the logical conclusion of 
his criticism. He laid down the proposition that all historical 
arguments founded upon the myths must be rejected, because, 
unless other evidence was forthcoming, we had no means of 
disinterring the truth which they contained ; there was no 
test for distinguishing truth from plausible fiction ; it was not 
enough, as some writers would do, to reject the marvellous 
and retain the possible. He never denied that facts had gone 
to the making of the myths: he only maintained that fact 
and fiction were so entangled that they could not be sepa- 
rated, and that, even if they could be, the facts were so dis- 
torted that it was impossible to ascertain what had been their 
true and original form. 

He therefore refused to begin his history at a period about 
which he knew nothing. In the eighth century writing was 
introduced into Europe, and used for recording names and 
events ; at the end of this century lived the earliest of those 
poets whose works were preserved in classical times, and 
some of which have even descended to us. Here, then, day- 
light appears. From this time, though much is obscure, we 
know at least a few names, and can trace the main outlines 
of the history. Before, all is chaos—the most skilled ob- 
server cannot see a single distinct form ; it is the very 7avta 
pet of the philosopher. The date of the first Olympiad, itself 
an event of doubtful authenticity and of little importance, is 
a convenient symbol of this period. Since the time of Grote 
we have been taught that Greek history begins with the first 
Olympiad. Even if all writers have not followed him—and 
there are still many who will discuss the date and cause of 
an event which perhaps never happened—as a rule historians 
have been content to leave unwritten the first chapter of 
Greek history, and Grote was winning the day. 

There was indeed Homer. The events related in the //zad 
had acquired a position different from that of any other 
legends ; but criticism showed that, even though there might 
be some substratum of historical truth, we had not the means 
of discovering what this was. Onno hypothesis had the events 
related taken place during the lifetime of the writer: here too 
fact and fiction, the marvellous and the possible, were inex- 
tricably confused. Homer, however, describes not only events 
but also customs ; we find in his poems the earliest descrip- 
tions of Greek society and the geography of the Greek world. 
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But even the description of Homeric society was beset with 
difficulties. It formed, and will always continue to form, the 
introduction to Greek history ; but its completeness, its accu- 
racy, and the epoch to which it may be referred, are all obscure. 
It is clear that Homer idealises ; he portrays only that which 
is noble and distinguished ; his very eminence as a poet makes 
him of less use toa historian. Moreover his descriptions of the 
Greek world could only be accepted as a true picture if the poet 
was describing the society in which he himself lived ; there 
were reasons which made it extremely doubtful whether this 
was the case. All tradition attributed the Homeric poems to 
Asia ; they were the proudest achievement of the Ionic race. 
But in the poems themselves there is scarcely a reference to 
the Ionians and no mention of Greek inhabitants of Asia. Of 
all the great Ionic towns Miletus alone is mentioned ; that is 
inhabited by Kapes BapBapodwva. If then tradition is right, 
and if the Homeric poems were composed and recited in the 
palaces of Ionian chiefs, the poet was telling of a period which 
already belonged to the far past ; the Greece of Agamemnon, 
Odysseus and Achilles was not the Greece he knew. How 
could we, then, be sure that this Greece had ever existed, or 
that he gave an accurate description of it? If the poet 
archaised in his geography he probably archaised in the 
picture of society ; he was describing the life not of his con- 
temporaries but of his forefathers. 

It was also very difficult, even assuming that Homer de- 
scribed a real society, to establish his connexion with the 
Greece that we know ; the customs and life are so different 
that it is hard to conceive that the Athenians, the Thebans, or 
the Ionians were descended from the Achaians. The descrip- 
tion of Homeric society had indeed its place at the beginning 
of every history, but it was isolated and threw little or no light 
on the origin of later Greece. 

Now all this is changed. The new evidence which Grote 
desiderated has been found ; historians can once more set to 
work to write the lost chapter of Greek history. It is even 
possible that if not names at least a picture of society may be 
reconstructed taking us back to the earliest date of the Parian 
Marble. The evidence has come from two sources. Schlie- 
mann and others have disinterred in Greece itself the cities 
and palaces of its earliest inhabitants; and an increased 
knowledge of the early history of the East has opened out to 
us a picture of the life of those races with whom the ancestors 
of the Greeks were in constant intercourse, and from whom 
they learnt the arts of civilization. The two sources supple- 
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ith ment one another ; the East is above all important, for only 
the by comparison with it can we hope to establish any credible 
cu- chronology. Instead of vague conjecture founded on artificial 
ure. genealogies of mythical heroes we can now argue from the 
lich contemporary records of Egyptian and Assyrian kings. Our 
kes knowledge of the early intercourse between Greece and Egypt 
the does not depend on any story of Danaus or of Ino, but on 
0et the works of Egyptian artists found in the ruins of Mycene. 
rere Much of the evidence has been before the world for some 
this years ; each year is adding to it. It was in its nature at first 
s to so new and so difficult to interpret that it is only now be- 
ace, coming available for historical purposes. To the unskilled 
> to reader a simple account of the discoveries of the archzologist 
Of is as bewildering as the explanation of a legend. We have 
it is now before us three works that have been lately published, 
ght, all of which aim at putting before the general reader in a 
the simple way the results of these researches. Miss Sellers has 
hich translated from the German Dr. Schuchhardt’s useful account 
non, of Schliemann’s work. In one volume we find collected and 
tow explained all the achievements of the great excavator; the 
d, or book is admirably illustrated, and notwithstanding a few 
poet places where the author’s account is defective or partial (we 
the notice for instance that he gives no description of the great 
con- jars found at Ilium, and his account of the inscribed whorls 
found there is certainly one-sided), the book is by far the best 
+ de- introduction to the subject available. Students of Greek 
| the history will find it indispensable, and few even of those who 
rent are not professed students will read it without great interest. 
iS, Or The translation is excellent, and the English edition is en- 
crip- riched by a valuable introduction in which Dr. Leaf explains 
ning the bearing of these discoveries on the interpretation and 
light criticism of the Homeric poem. The same scholar pursues 
this subject further in his Companion to the Iliad. Finally 
srote Professor Gardner in his Mew Chapters of Greek History has 
et to collected a number of essays in which he describes the addi- 
even tions to our knowledge of Greek history, both early and late, 
y be which have been made by the archeologist ; nearly half the 
arian book is occupied with the earliest period. All these works 
hlie- are of a popular nature ; the original researches on which they 
cities are based must be sought in the learned journals of Europe 
sased and America, and in the reports of the archzological schools 
ut to established by different nations at Athens. 
stors It is not our purpose now to give a formal description of 
yhom their discoveries. For that we must refer our readers to Dr. 


Schuchhardt and Professor Gardner. We propose, however, to 
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discuss to some extent their results. Are we able by using to 


them to write the early history of Greece in a more satisfactory esti 
manner than could be done before? Are these ruins after all Pro: 
a better guide than the legends were? Can we get any cer- ever 
tainty about these questions which have so long vexed his- Mr. 
torians? Do they give us information as to the date of the find 
coming of the Hellenes to Greece, and as to the Pelasgians stan 
and other races who preceded them? What do we learn cert: 
about the date, origin, and authority of the Homeric poems? not 

In one way indeed it is clear that the position is greatly proj 
altered. Before, we had to deal entirely with names, now we grea 
have to do with real things. The heroes of the myths, the will 
legendary cities, even the old races of the Pelasgians, and theo 
Leleges, and Minyz may have been, for all we know, purely is th 
fictitious ; they had no necessary and direct connexion with com 
fact. Now at least we start from solid ground. The ruins of 
Mycenez and Ilium are before us; we know nothing of the quit 
names, but they tell us of real people. We may see the very relat 
bodies of their dead. And so the whole problem is altered. exte 
It is from these ruins that all investigations must start. Who obje 
were the builders of the city ; to what race did they belong ; natu 
where did they live? It is at least an advance that we can By t 
set ourselves questions so intelligible as these. pott 

It must be confessed, however, that if we turn to our text- sion 
books the prospect of getting an answer is not very hopeful. the « 
There is no agreement among the specialists. Each writer of \ 
has his own interpretation, and on the points of most im- is be 
portance the opinions vary most. On the date of the ruins be s! 
there is no agreement. Writers of authority assign these babl 
remains to periods varying from the fifteenth to the eighth is a 
century. While some see in them the work of the Achaians, incis 
and tell us that these are the palaces in which Homer sang, are « 
others ascribe the whole civilization to the predecessors of the orna 
Hellenes. It is the Carians or the Leleges who are brought chie 
out from the obscurity of centuries. Some, again, assign But 
these ruins to the Dorians, and the same tribe who, according thar 
to Dr. Leaf, brought ruin and desolation to the declining Att 
civilization of Mycenz, were, according to Professor Ramsay met 
and Professor Busolt, the builders of these walls and the com) 
tenants of these graves. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to Sper: 
refer to the theory of another distinguished German scholar, pure 
Dr. Beloch, who maintains that the Dorians never existed at quar 
all ; that the invasion of the Peloponnese by them was a myth Briti 
which must be relegated to the limbo of other exploded of it 
fallacies. Just as scholars differ in the date and the people dout 
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1g to whom these ruins are assigned, so they differ in their 
ry estimate of the influence exercised on them by other races. 
ul] Professor Ramsay, fresh from his travels in Anatolia, sees in 
r- everything the influence of Asia Minor and the Hittites, while 
s- Mr. Flinders Petrie, coming from the rock tombs of the Fayum, 
he finds at Mycenz nothing but Egyptian influence. Notwith- 
ns standing this uncertainty, it does, however, appear as though 
mn certain general conclusions were winning their way. It will 
? not do to attach too much importance to every theory that is 
ly propounded, nor to suppose that, because authorities differ, a 
ve great deal of almost certain truth has not been discovered. We 
he will not, like Pascal’s Jesuit, consent to the statement that any 
id theory which is maintained by a single doctor of eminence 
ly is therefore probable. From all these discussions some points 
th come out with great clearness. 
of First, the art and civilization of Mycenz are of a nature 
he quite distinct from that of the Greeks of historical times. The 
ry relationship is most clearly betrayed in the pottery. The very 
d. extensive use of earthenware in ancient society for many 
ho objects for which we now use metal, and the indestructible 
5; nature of the material make it a guide which seldom fails us. 
an By the method of baking, the material, and the designs of the 
pottery we can trace the connexion and chronological succes- 
rt- sion of ruins, we can follow the course of trade, we can reckon 
ul. the extent of a civilization and its duration. Now the pottery 
er of Mycenz has very distinct and definite characteristics. It 
mn - is baked and coloured ; thereby, if in no other way, it would 
ns be shown that the civilization was more advanced and pro- 
Se bably later than that of Ilium. At Ilium the only ornament 
th is a sort of herring-bone pattern, which is not painted but 
as, incised and filled with a white material; at Mycenz vases 
ig, are decorated with geometrical designs (for instance, the spiral 
he ornamentation), and with the representation of living things, 
ht chiefly birds and plants. These are painted on in colour. 
on But if Mycenz is thus clearly later than Ilium, it is earlier 
ng than any other important Greek civilization of which we know. 
ng At the beginning of the historical period the so-called geo- 
ay metric pottery was in common use: in this the surface is 
he completely covered with geometrical ornaments often inter- 
to spersed with the figures of men and animals treated in a 
ar, purely decorative manner. This has been found in great 
at quantities at Athens ; many specimens are to be seen in the 
rth British Museum. It shows strongly marked eastern influence ; 
ed of it only.a few fragments have been found at Mycenz ; they 


doubtless belong to the later period, for they do not come 
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from the tombs, and Mycenz was inhabited down to the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

Just as the pottery helps to determine the age, so it shows 
the extent of the civilization. Similar ware has been found 
on many of the Greek islands, especially on Thera, on Melos, 
and on Rhodes. Dr. Leaf notices the remarkable fact that 
hitherto none is forthcoming from the Cyclades, no mention 
of which is found in Homer. That at Thera was discovered 
beneath a thick layer of lava which had been thrown out in 
an eruption of the volcano, and had buried a village. The 
walls of the houses are still standing. In this prehistoric 
Pompeii the arrangements of the rooms, the store-rooms, and 
utensils are stillto be seen. A French savant has attempted 
by geological researches to establish the date of the cata- 
strophe. Geological epochs are proverbially vague, and his 
arguments scarcely seem convincing. But without accepting 
his date of two thousand years before Christ, the site is still 
an impressive record of the very considerable antiquity of 
Mycenzan ware. 

The pottery of Mycenz shows that this civilization was 
distinctly earlier and of a different nature from anything 
found in Greece after the eighth century. The distinction 
is supported by other artistic remains ; it is best illustrated 
by a comparison of the remains found at Tiryns and Mycene 
with those of Olympia. Olympia is an early site; there 
have been found below the foundations of the temple of Hera 
the remains of a period when the goddess was worshipped, 
not in a temple, but in a grove. Here have been discovered 
a great number of small votive images which have apparently 
been suspended by thankful worshippers from the trees of 
the sacred grove ; most of them are in earthenware, some in 
bronze. What we here wish to call attention to is, that 
among these there are none which show the characteristics 
of Mycenzan work. We are amonga different people and in 
a different civilization. Olympia, it is important to remember, 
is not mentioned in Homer. All evidence seems to point to 
the fact that it is post-Dorian. A continued progress can be 
traced in the remains from the earliest layers down to his- 
toric times ; but if there is no Mycenzan work here, the con- 
clusion is irresistible that Mycene belongs to the earlier 
period before the Dorian invasion. If this is so, by a com- 
parison of the two sites we get an interesting method of 
determining the change which this event produced, and we 
have a striking picture of the superiority of the older inhabi- 
tants in wealth and in artistic skill to their conquerors. For 
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the a site which was continually occupied, and in which the wor- 
ship was continued without intermissions we must go to the 
ws Herzeon of Argos. It is to be hoped that the excavations 
ind which are now being conducted there by the American school 
los,. will throw light on many of the problems which are still 
hat unsolved. 
ion A comparison of these two sites leads also to the recog- 
red nition of another point of great importance. At Olympia 
: in Phcenician influence is very strong, all the metal work shows 
The it unmistakeably, just as does the earliest pottery of historical 
oric times. At Mycenz, however, it is becoming each year 
and clearer that Phoenician influence, if present at all, was not 
ted nearly as strong as that of Egypt. A certain number of idols, 
ata- bronze images of a goddess, represented in complete nudity, 
his and accompanied by doves and other emblems which can 
ting only belong to the Phcenician Astarte, seem clear proof that 
still the Phoenicians had already found their way to Greece ; but 
r of the influence of Egypt is more marked and more universal. It 
is shown not only in objects such as the cartouche of an Egyp- 
was tian king, and other objects which might have come from 
ling Egypt to Greece in Phoenician ships, but in the methods of in- 
tion laying metal, and in the presence and frequent use of a kind of 
ated blue glass which can only be paralleled in Egypt, and in 
ene which it seems as if native workmen had copied Egyptian 
rere designs and used Egyptian methods. The establishment of 
[era this connexion with Egypt is of the greatest importance ; if 
ped, we can determine from investigation of Egyptian tombs and 
red monuments the date at which this form of art prevailed in 
ntly Egypt, we may get a definite date for the remains of My- 
s of cenz. Mr. Petrie thinks he has done so, and that Mycenze 
ie in flourished between the thirteenth and eleventh centuries. Not 
that only is this the period to which the Egyptian work at My- 
stics cenz seems to belong, but in Egyptian tombs of this period 
id in he has found vases which probably came from Greece. Our 
iber, hopes are, however, no longer limited to the establishment of 
it to a synchronism of art. If there was constant intercourse 
n be between Mycenz and Egypt, surely we may hope to identify 
his- the inhabitants of Greece among the nations whose names are 
con- recorded in the triumphs of the Pharaohs. Some scholars 
rlier have already done so. When the Libyans invaded Egypt 
-om- in the reign of Thothmes III., they were accompanied by a 
1 of host of tribes among whom Lenormant identified the 
| we Tyrrhenians, the Siculi, the Achaians, and the Laconians. In 
abi- 


the reign of Rameses, the king of the Kheta fought against 


For the king of Kemi; among his allies were tribes whom some 
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would identify with the Dardanians of Ilium. We will con- 
fess that we do not find much solid ground for accepting these 
identifications. Similarity of name, if unsupported by other 
evidence, will have little influence with a sober historian. We 
fear that this conquest of Egypt by the Grzeco-Pelasgian tribes, 
which has already found its way into text-books, will have 
but a short life if more support is not found for it. When we 
find that after all many of these races were circumcised,' our 
doubts are confirmed. 

Mr. Gladstone has lately in an extremely interesting 
paper gone further. He has used his unrivalled knowledge 
of Homer to bring evidence that at Mycenz there once had 
ruled Egyptian satraps whose style and pomp Agamemnon 
had inherited. We wish we could follow him in the splendid 
flight of the imagination ; future discoveries may confirm it ; 
at present we are without the information which alone could 
justify us in accepting it. Would not, we may ask, an 
Egyptian satrap have left undoubted records of his presence 
by inscriptions carved on stone? Would not the builders of 
the Lion Gate have commemorated the glories of Thothmes 
and his servant? At present the theory must remain an 
interesting but unverifiable hypothesis. If, however, we are 
unable to accept the theory of an Egyptian satrap of Mycene, 
and cannot yet find the Achzans mentioned on the monu- 
ments of Egypt, the strong and decisive influence of Egypt 
upon Greece remains the most marked result of these exca- 
vations. It is more difficult to determine the part played by 
the Pheenicians. Did they then, as in later times, carry the 
arts of the East to the northern barbarians? or did the people 
of Mycenz themselves make the voyage to the country of the 
Nile? It has long been known that the Phcenicians them- 
selves originated little in art. In later times they carried the 
inventions of Babylon and Assyria to Rhodes and Corinth, 
It is equally possible that they carried the arts of Egypt to 
Mycenz. On the other hand, if we are to accept the very 
early date generally given to these remains, they are probably 
older than the decisive superiority by sea of Sidon. We hear 
from the monuments of northern tribes who came in their 
ships and fought against the Egyptians. Were they the 
Mycenzans? It must, however, be confessed that neither 
Tiryns nor Mycenz appear to be the settlement of a mari- 
time race. Mycenz is far inland; the remains of roads and 
fortifications all point to a power which seeks to establish 
itself on land. Tiryns, though nearer the coast, is not itself a 


1 Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, ii. 14. 
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seaport. Representations of ships, though not absolutely 
unknown among these remains, are very rare. Mr. Gladstone, 
arguing on the assumption that the Homeric poems give a 
true and contemporary picture of Mycenzan life, maintains 
that the word Phcenician is used as a general name for every- 
thing that belonged to the East—just as the word Frank was 
used in the Levant of all Western races. The Phoenician 
towns, which were then subjected to the Egyptian kings, 
brought Egyptian ware to Greece ; imports and importers all 
received the common name. 

To decide on these and other questions, it is first of all 
necessary to determine the relation of these discoveries to the 
interpretation of the Homeric poems. Schliemann, as is well 
known, received the inspiration which led to these excavations 
from a boyish resolve to find the palace of Agamemnon and 
the ruins of Troy. All the learned rejected the very notion 
as absurd. The result in the main showed that Schliemann 
was right. Homer told of the wealth of Priam and Agamemnon ; 
on the very spots which had preserved the name of their cities 
for so many centuries were found deep below the surface of 
the earth the remnants of palaces, tombs, and fortifications; 
rich with a barbaric wealth of gold. It was at once clear that 
the story of the Homeric poem was collected round the know- 
ledge or tradition of a real city. A comparison in detail of 
the life described in the poems and the remains will go a long 
way towards clearing up the question as to the origin and date 
of the poems. 

We have already referred to the difficulties raised by the old 
theory that the poems were composed in Asia. Fick, a learned 
German philologist, has shown that the poems are not really 
composed, as had always been assumed, in the Ionic dialect; 
there are, throughout, considerable remnants of an older form 
of speech, which has, where the metre allowed it, been changed 
into the language of the Ionic cities ; the poems have suffered 
a transformation similar to that undergone by Scotch ballads 
when edited for an English public. It is a change not unlike 
that of which traces are still to be seen in the Niebelungen 
Lied: this had been originally written in alliterative verse, 
and remnants of the older forms can still be detected in our 
present rhyming verses which date from the twelfth century. 
What the older dialect of the //iad was is quite uncertain ; it 
is sufficient if it is established that the work of the Ionians 
with regard to the poems consisted not in composing them, not 
probably even in re-arranging the matter, but in altering the 
form from an old dialect which was scarcely understood into 
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something very like the literary dialect of the times. If this 
is so, the tradition of the Ionic origin of the poems need not 
prevent our believing that they really came from Europe. 

There is a positive reason which tells strongly in favour 
of the European origin. We have already pointed out that the 
dliad has no reference to any Greek inhabitants of Asia, and 
that among the races celebrated the Ionians are conspicuously 
absent. None of the Homeric heroes come of Ionian blood, 
and just as the Ionians are neglected so are the lands in- 
habited by them. Dorians and Ionians are equally ignored, 
but apparently for a very different reason. There is no men- 
tion of the Dorians, but much talk of Argos, Sparta, and 
Corinth ; the natural conclusion is that the poet tells of a 
time before the coming of the Dorians. Athens is scarcely 
mentioned, the Cyclades not at all; the natural conclusion is 
that these lands and their Ionian inhabitants aroused no 
interest in the poet or those for whom he sang. Is it possible 
that, writing at Ephesus or Miletus for the kings or princes of 
those cities, which were the nascent glories of the Ionian race, 
the poet chose for his heroes none but aliens? We all wish to 
have from our poets glorification of ourselves or our ancestors. 
For the origin of the poems we must look to the lands with 
which they deal and to which the heroes belong. Now, the 
parts of Greece of which the poems chiefly tell are the great 
monarchies of the Peloponnese and the ruder tribes of the 
north and west; it is to one of these places that we must look 
for the origin of the poems. 

Do they belong to Mycene? On a point of this nature 
we must argue with great caution. On one side of the com- 
parison we have literary remains clearly giving a one-sided 
and incomplete view of society ; literature too, which has 
been subjected to a thousand chances of interpolation and 
alteration ; on the other side we have dumb stones and 
potsherds, the silent and broken fragments of the past. It may 
still, however, be possible to establish some clear difference or 
resemblance. A test point is the use of metal. In Homer, 
iron, though not so common as bronze, is used for many 
household implements ; at Mycenz within the citadel no iron 
has been found at all, and only one or two pieces in later re- 
mains outside the city. This is a point which is nearly con- 
clusive ; the poems are later than the great period of Mycenzean 
prosperity, or, at least, if not later, do not come from Mycena, 
but from a people which had already learnt the use of iron ; 
but they are not much later. Homer takes us back to the 
very beginning of the iron age ; at Mycenz we see the greatest 
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achievements of the end of the bronze age. Another point 
is dress ; the dress of the Homeric heroes and heroines is care- 
fully described ; at Mycenz we have numerous representations 
of men and women. They show no resemblance in their 
clothing to Homeric dress. The Homeric woman wears the 
peplos, which was fastened over the shoulder by a metal 
brooch ; the ladies of Mycenz wore large skirts with flounces, 
much more like the modern dress. There have also been 
found at Mycenz none of the brooches by which the peplos 
was fastened. 

These two points alone are sufficient to show that in all 
probability the composer of these poems did not live at 
Mycene, and that he was either slightly later or belonged to 
a race which, in the use of metal, was more advanced than the 
Mycenzans. On the other hand, it is almost certain that he 
must himself have seen the palaces which he describes, and 
the ornaments which enriched them. In the poems we have 
more than one description of metal work ; the most important 
is that of the shield of Achilles. It has long been a question 
among archzologists whether this description was suggested 
by any work of art with which the poet was acquainted. The 
question seems now to have been solved ; for the pictures done 
in gold and silver and tin, we must go to the inlaid swords 
found at Mycenz in which hunting scenes are represented by 
means of inlaid metal work. Moreover the general description 
of a Homeric house closely resembles the palaces of Tiryns, 
We can recognize there the zéyapov where the suitors feasted, 
the ai@ovea within the palace, the altar where victims were 
sacrificed ; even the bathroom which plays such an important 
part in the Odyssey has been discovered. The ornamentation 
of the wall moreover answers to that described as belonging 
to the palace of Menelaus. In other ways, too, we see a 
striking resemblance between the two societies. In Homer the 
gods are worshipped not in temples but at an open altar; no 
temple has been found on any Mycenzan site, but two 
sacrificial altars have been discovered. Homer is accustomed 
to walled cities, to fortifications and sieges ; these are un- 
known to the early Dorian ,inhabitants of the Peloponnese ; 
here we have solid masonry which has lasted uninjured for 
3,000 years. One of the most interesting of the discoveries is 
the representation of the siege of a city where the inhabitants 
look down from the walls upon the contest waged beneath ; it 
might be the illustration of a scene from the //ad. We cannot 
either leave unnoticed the carvings on metal and stone, chief 
among which must rank the beautiful cup found lately near 
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Sparta.! This belongs clearly to the Mycenzan period. In 


its vivid representation of the capture of a wild bull and of 
the quiet pastoral life it is as much in harmony with the i. 

Homeric similes as is the fighting scene with the action of the td 
Lliad. 

If, then, the author of these poems did not belong to ~l 
Mycenz but yet knows it so well, whence can he have come ind 
except from those northern tribes, who in the //zad are repre- Totl 
sented as fighting among the allies of the great king. Dr. Leaf haretl 
tells us that the original form of the //iad was the Achilleid. eane 
Achilles of Thessaly must surely have been the chosen hero aa 
of a Thessalian poet. What have the Mycenzans to do with lean 
Odysseus, the chief of an obscure island, to which their civili- Mr. ( 
zation had hardly penetrated? It would be natural for the cae 
younger and ruder tribes of the north to tell with wonder of ion 
the wealth of the kings of Argos; it would be natural for eee 
them to connect the history of their heroes with that of these Myce 
great monarchs. The close knowledge of Mycenz and its ie 
art that is displayed is easily accounted for; the differences U 
are the differences between Thessaly or Epirus and the Pelo- iad 
ponnese. Whilethe Mycenzans were dressed in eastern fashion, Phr 
the Greeks of the north had the simpler garb described by a 
Homer. If this view is correct, the description of Mycene i ve 
will be a fairly accurate account by a contemporary of its Save 
decline ; but the Greeks of Homer, their family life, their poli- gl 
tical and social customs, will be the Greeks of the north. The ag 
Ionians of Attica and the island are neglected because they he fa 
offered no striking characteristics which seized on the imagina- an sic 
tion of their northern neighbours. The Greeks of different ined 
parts are all represented as having the same customs, just as occup: 
Greeks and Trojans are represented as speaking the same lan- less. | 
guage. Troy as we know was far behind Mycenz in every ateowle 
way ; the Trojans were in no way like the Greeks. Just as Ginaeh 
the poet has ignored the differences in one case, so he has in at 
the other. hope t 

This is not essentially different from the view taken by ices 
Dr. Leaf; it seems to us the only explanation of the pheno- power 
menon which takes everything into account. We cannot get Snow . 
beyond the facts that Homer (we use the word for conveni- power 
ence) was not a native of Mycene, but yet had a knowledge we can 
of it more accurate than could have come from tradition ; interco 
that the homes of his heroes are in the north, but his wonder of all < 
and admiration are for the south. If we accept this view, We 
then we can accept the Homeric picture of the Greek world, ent an 

1 See Schuchhardt, Appendix. Art. Gold Cups from Vapheio. that w 
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In as with certain limitations true for the period of the decline 
of of Mycenze. In Homer the Phcenicians are beginning to 
he play an important part in the Greek world ; their ships come 
he bent on piracy and commerce ; they bring the treasures of 
the East; but, in the Odyssey at least, there is direct inter- 
to course between Greece and Egypt. Menelaus has been to the 
mn land of the Nile ; it is from there that Helen gets her medicine. 
re- To the author of the Odyssey, however, the voyage is a long and 
eaf terrible one: so far, that a man who has sailed there can 
eid. scarcely hope ever to return. The intercourse is not so frequent 
yee as it must have been when Mycene was at its height ; the 
“ith reason we suspect is, not the patriotism of the poet who, as 
‘ili- Mr. Gladstone suggests, did not wish to acknowledge the ex- 
the tent of foreign interference, but the fact that the new races to 
"of whom the poet belonged did not have so much share in this 
for intercourse as did the older and more cultured peoples of 
am Mycenz. Had the poems been written at Mycenz we should 
Its doubtless have heard more about its history. 
Ices We have not yet spoken of the relation between Mycenz 
elo- and Asia Minor. Professor Ramsay in the rock-tombs of 
a0n, Phrygia has found lions which have very close resemblance to 
| by those of the gate at Mycene. He argues that this part of 
ene the ruins of the East must belong to the ninth or eighth cen- 
Its tury ; but is it not possible that the people of Phrygia imitated 
Doli- the arts of Greece? The motive of the gate may have come 
The from Egypt. One point on which we cannot yet but hope 
they for further enlightenment is the use of writing. Hitherto 
na- no sign of it has been found at Mycenez. This, as we have 
rent already argued, tells strongly against the theory of actual 
st as occupation by the Egyptians. At Troy, which is in other 
lan- ways so much more primitive, it is striking that inscribed 
very whorls have been found. The writing here is of a nature 
st as closely akin to the Cypriote syllabary ; in Homer the one 
as mention of writing is in connexion with Lycia. We may still 
hope that some lucky find will show us whether the people of 
n by Mycenz had learnt either from Egypt or from Asia the 
1€Nno- power of recording and perpetuating ideas and facts. We 
t get know of no remains which show such artistic and mechanical 
veni- power where some form of picture writing was not known: 
ledge we can hardly believe that the men who lived in such frequent 
tion ; intercourse with Egypt had not learnt the use of this greatest 
onder of all discoveries. 
view; We hope we have said enough to show the great inter- 
vorld, est and importance of the new discoveries. We hope, too, 
). that we have shown that they give to historians a firmer 
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ground than the myths which they have replaced. Much 
still is left obscure, but at least we can see the actual remains 
of the real people who inhabited Greece before the beginning 
of the Olympiad period. We can see how the native art 
which they share with all the other races of Europe during 
the bronze age—that art which is common to Ireland, to Scan- 
dinavia, to Germany, and to Greece—was modified by inter- 
course with the older races of the East; how from Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and Asia, the Greeks learnt those mechanical arts 
by the use of which they eventually obtained their great 
supremacy in art. In art, in archeology, whatever may be 
the case with politics and literature, the history of Greece 
goes back far into the second millennium before Christ ; we 
may hope that further discoveries in Egypt will soon give us 
some certain knowledge of the date and political condition of 
the builders of Mycene. 


ArT. VIIIL—PLATO AND HIS INFLUENCE. 


The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Analysis and Introductions by B. JoweTT, M.A., Master 
of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford, Doctor in Theology of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Five Volumes. Third Edition. 
(Oxford, 1892.) 


IT is curious to think what a great piece of work was done 
when Plato finished his last dialogue. Most great writers, 
we suppose, write for far more readers than they know or 
imagine. The world does not willingly let their works die. 
It reads and re-reads them, the writings live and are influen- 
tial when their author has long since turned todust. Through 
them, though he is dead, he still affords pleasure and instruc- 
tion to multitudes, whose very dwelling-places may have been 
unnamed and unknown at the time of his death. But when 
Plato laid down his pen for the last time, something bigger 
had been achieved than the endowment of the world with a 
great classic. This had indeed been done. If in any place 
men have a care for faultless art in style and diction, the 
writings of Plato will be studied, and their subtle beauty will 
be dwelt on and enjoyed. But this was not all. Human 
thought had moved a step forward. For the first time it had 
reached a consciousness of itself which was never to be wholly 
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uch lost again. Long before this, it is true, Indian thinkers had 
1ins sought to systematize and make certain the knowledge of 
‘ing the world, which otherwise would have been only frag- 
art mentary. But, though in some ways they said things which 
ring have an affinity with the philosophy of Plato, though they 
can- grappled in their own way with his problem—with the pro- 
iter- blem of all mankind—it is impossible to read them and 
ypt, imagine their taking Plato’s place. They are not fitted to guide 
arts and mould the thought of civilized humanity in the way Plato 
reat has done. By processes of philological inquiry we learn that 
y be they had the same object in view as Plato; but our know- 
eece ledge of European thought is independent of them ; we may 
; we ignore them and never feel the loss. To ignore Plato would 
e us be to resign all hope of rightly and justly apprehending the 
yn of philosophical problems of our own time. Plato wrote, and 
we who come after him cannot think as if he had never 
written. Whether we agree with him or not, whether even 
we fully understand him or not, does not matter ; thought is 
active within lines which he perceived and described. Even 
Aristotle comes after him. 

It is true that Plato owes much of this to what we call 
with the accident of his historical position. It was the vocation of 
aster Athens to inform the thought of the western world. And 

the just at the very time when the tentative and partial ques- 
Uni- tionings of earlier philosophers were being fully discussed and 
ition. compared with one another, when philosophical inquiry was 
so popular that philosophical writings could count on a public 
both intelligent and interested, Plato enters upon the scene. 
done He has all the advantage which comes from the knowledge of 
‘iters, the work of earlier thinkers, the further gain of intimacy with 
Ww or Socrates, and, if the ordinary story be true, he had also the 
; die. enlargement of view which comes of foreign travel. All this 
luen- his age made possible for him, so that we may truly say that 
ough he owes it to his historical position. But still it must be re- 
struc- membered that he responded to the call made upon him. He 
been entered into the place made ready for him, and so became 
when responsible for the movement of the tide of human thought. 
rigger Probably there is no one sufficiently acquainted with the 
vith a subject to be capable of an opinion, who would object to such 
place statements as these about Plato. In general terms it would 
n, the be admitted that there is no name so decisively important in 
y will the history of thought. But when we endeavour to come 
uman down into details, and to fix precisely the nature of Plato’s 
it had gift to the world, we are at once plunged into difficulties. 
rholly For Plato produces the most widely different effects on 
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different minds. To some he seems to offer valid solutions 
of almost every intellectual problem. Such men delight to 
trace in him the germs of logic and modern science, or to find 
his words satisfying modern problems with very slight 
changes. To others he seems to be a bewildered and bewil- 
dering mystic, who did not know the limits of his own powers 
or the drift of his own phrases; who lived in a crude semi- 
mythological atmosphere, wholly missing the distinction 
between the scientific intellect and the imagination. All 
agree in admitting the range of his influence, but while the 
one party thinks its value can hardly be over-estimated, the 
other regards it as pernicious. 

It has been said that this is a matter of birth. Men are 
all born either Platonists or Aristotelians. As their original 
tendency is, so is their thought in after life. And it certainly 
seems as if there were some line of cleavage passing through 
mankind, dividing those who think in one way from those 
who think in the other. But if this be so, and the fortune of 
birth cannot be changed, it is at least as well for both classes 
of men to know accurately what Plato said and what it meant 
when he said it. 

To supply such knowledge to English readers is the pur- 
pose of the work named at the head of this article. Professor 
Jowett has translated all the Platonic dialogues into English ; 
and has prefixed to each an Introduction and Analysis ex- 
plaining the contents and meaning of each dialogue, as well 
as the relation of each to Greek and modern philosophy 
That such a work supplies a real want is proved by the fact 
that it has reached a third edition. There is certainly a suff- 
cient number of people anxious for information about Plato 
to need him in English. 

And this public is certainly not the class for which ‘cribs’ 
are made. Professor Jowett’s translation is anything but a 
‘crib.’ It does not profess to be exactly literal, it aims at 
reproducing a corresponding effect upon the English mind 
to that produced by Plato’s Greek. And to this end Professor 
Jowett has used great freedom in his treatment of the text. 
It is manifest from the tone of the preface to the second and 
third editions that this procedure has aroused no small stir 
among scholars and critics. For in this preface we have an 
elaborate defence of the method pursued. Professor Jowett 
here lays down rules to which a good translation should con- 
form. It must be idiomatic English, he tells us, and must 
be perfectly intelligible in itself without the Greek. And 
then he gives a list of difficulties which have to be overcome 
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Jan. 1893 Plato and his Influence. 447 
ons in making such a translation. Some of these, such as the 
t to difference of structure in Greek and English sentences and 
ind paragraphs, are obvious enough. But there is one point men- 
ght tioned under this head which looks as if it were specially in- 
vil- tended to excite discussion, or, at least, to stand as a definite 
fers challenge to a large body of scholars. ‘It is a mistaken 
mi- attempt at precision,’ says Professor Jowett, ‘ always to trans- 
‘ion late the same Greek word by the same English word. There 
All is no reason why in the New Testament dccacoovvn should 
the always be rendered “ righteousness,” or d:a8n«n “ covenant”’ 
the (vol. i. p. xxiii). Here, surely, Professor Jowett is trailing his 

coat before the Revisers of the New Testament version. In 
are the preface to the Revised Version we read : ‘When a par- 
inal ticular word is found to recur with characteristic frequency 
inly in any one of the sacred writers it is obviously desirable to 
ugh adopt for it some uniform rendering.’ These two statements 
10se imply far more than a difference in detail; they point to a 
e of radically different conception of the office of a translator. In 
sses the one case the object is to produce simply an apparently 
cant original English work. The English reader is to study it in 

his own language without being haunted with a sense of in- 
pur- completeness or uncertainty ; he is to be satisfied with what 
SSOF is given him, to forget almost the existence of the Greek 
ish ; original, and to trust absolutely in the translator for giving 
| ex- him the true impression which the original was calculated to 
well make. On the other hand, the other plan is intended to 
phy. reveal to the serious student the actual facts of the Greek 
fact original. A man who reads the New Testament, in the Re- 
suffi- vised Version, let us say, underlining every passage in which 
lato the word ‘righteousness’ occurs, will know for certain that 

the same word is to be found in the corresponding Greek. 
ribs’ He will probably start on his investigation with a notion of 
ut a righteousness which is not equivalent to the Greek word 
is at Sicavocvvn. But if he compares the passages in which 
nind ‘righteousness’ occurs, he will probably be forced by their 
2ssor several contexts into a notion of it which will more or less 
text. correspond with the Greek. Without some such effort trans- 
and lation upon these principles is more apt to deceive than the 
. stir other type ; it counts upon an intelligent and scholarly reader. 
e an But the style of translation adopted by Professor Jowett 
ywett saves all this trouble. The study of the various uses of 
con- common words in Greek is done by the translator. He in- 
must vestigates the context, decides upon the shade of meaning 
And necessary to correspond with the Greek in each case, and 


some presents his own conception of the various passages, as it has 
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been determined by his full knowledge of the general tone 
of his author’s thought. 

It is plain that, whereas one plan throws most responsi- 
bility on the translator, the other makes the heaviest demand 
upon the reader. And, in proportion to the confidence re- 
quired of the reader by the free translator, the reader will 
need to be assured that the translator is really competent to 
reproduce the whole mind of the author whom he translates, 
For if he fails in this point, if his translation is based upon 
an inaccurate conception—not so much of the meaning of 
individual words as of the system of the author’s thought— 
then the reader has no remedy: he must be deceived. The 
real order of the words of the original, their recurrence, their 
usage, are all hidden from the reader of the translation, 
Indeed, the translation has become for him the original ; he 
has no appeal from it. He can read and derive an impres- 
sion, but he has no materials for critical study or minute 
analysis. Unless, therefore, this impression is accurate he is 
deceived, and deceived beyond all hope of escape. It is 
possible that this may not matter, but it may still be a fact. 

Professor Jowett mentions in his preface three words in 
regard of which he has allowed himself a certain latitude in 
translation—émvoripn, eidos, and cwppoctvyn. These are put 
forward simply as instances, and we are prepared to admit 
that there is considerable justification for his freedom. There 
is, however, another case which he does not mention, which 
seems to us to demand freedom of translation more than any 
of those named. We mean the word Adyos. The meaning 
of this word varies in the most difficult way possible. It has 
both abstract and concrete meanings, and both of them 
variable. Or rather, the area which it covered in Greek has 
been broken up into several smaller independent districts in 
modern times, and a word established in each. But though 
its signification seems so variable to us, it is difficult to deny 
that the whole set of ideas which are distinct to us were sug- 
gested, more or less clearly, by the word in Greek, or, if not 
suggested, they lay very near the surface. Decisive proof of 
this may be found in such a passage as Ref. p. 534, A-D. 
Here, in a compass of some twenty-five lines, the word Aoyos 
occurs six times. In no two cases is precisely the same 
notion suggested by it. Professor Jowett has taken different 
measures with it in different cases. He has concealed by 
paraphrase the fact that it is there at all; he has translated it 
‘conception’ and ‘argument,’ and he has used adverbial or 
adjectival phrases embodying the thoughts of ‘reason’ and 
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‘idea.’ Here is perhaps an extreme case. But it is surely a 
case which illustrates very clearly the point we have made 
above, viz. that, if this latitude be allowed, the reader is 
entirely at the mercy of the skill and accuracy of the trans- 
lator. No person who reads this passage in the English 
only has the slightest idea of the construction or movement 
of it in Greek. We do not wish to imply that the impression 
he would derive from Professor Jowett’s translation is a 
wrong one. It is a different one, but the differences do not 
turn here on questions involving much controversy. The whole 
Platonic system is not so completely involved in the meaning 
of the word Xodryos as to cause serious error. Nor do we wish 
to maintain that the use of a single word in each case would 
have made matters clearer. It seems to us that the word 
Advos is just a case where Professor Jowett’s method is most 
likely to be successful, and the others doomed to failure. No 
single English word would be tolerable in the place of Adyos 
in its various senses. 

We have pointed out how large a confidence in Professor 
Jowett is required by his method of translation. Granted 
that his Greek scholarship is always accurate, is his mind one 
that is calculated to appreciate and reproduce the mind of 
Plato? Can we trust him to interpret for us the hidden 
mental associations which underlie Plato’s use of words? In 
the process of breaking up what is uniform in Plato, and 
setting free the various elements, can we be sure that Plato 
would have recognized himself in the result? The evidence 
on this point will be found, of course, in Professor Jowett’s 
Essays, which precede the various dialogues. It is, perhaps, 
a presumptuous thing to say, but it seems to us that Professor 
Jowett’s mind is Socratic rather than Platonic. And when 
we have said this we have said all. The tone of the Essays 
is sceptical throughout. Plato has certainly been held re- 
sponsible for more things than he ever meant to say ; but to 
admit this is to come very far short of the position in which 
Professor Jowett apparently leaves us—that Plato had no 
definite system ; that we cannot argue from the statements in 
the dialogues to the position of their author’s mind. Professor 
Jowett obviously has the very greatest possible admiration 
for Plato. Indeed, at times we think his enthusiasm carries him 
too far: he seems to ignore, in his ardour, the significance 
and originality of Aristotle. But in spite of this he reduces 
the positive contributions of Plato to the very lowest terms. 
He emphasizes the fact that the dialogues are dramatic in 
character ; he argues that Socrates cannot always be supposed 
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to represent the mind of Plato ; it would be a dramatic fault 
if the truth were put in his mouth and in his alone ; he points 
to the changed attitude towards the theory of ideas which is 
noticeable in the Parmenzdes and kindred dialogues. It is 
not that the separate dialogues have no particular meaning, 
or that Plato was not in earnest in his speculations. But he 
passed through a process of self-criticism, which ended in a 
somewhat negative result. The philosophical life of Plato 
followed, according to Professor Jowett, a course somewhat 
resembling one of the Socratic dialogues. Various positions 
were stated, discussed, defended, rejected, and in the end it 
was found that none of them would do, that all were but 
partial and inadequate. 

There is nothing essentially impossible, or even unlikely, 
in a process of this kind. In fact, we may almost assume 
that no really great thinker fails to change within certain 
limits, as his experience grows wider and his knowledge more 
accurate. He sees how hasty were some of his earlier 
generalizations, how remotely his conceptions correspond to 
the fulness of the truth of things. Perhaps we may go even 
further, and say that this would be more likely to happen, 
the nearer a given thinker stood to the dawn of philosophy. 
But our confidence in the result is considerably shaken when 
we notice how strong a passion for negation seems to have 
laid hold upon Professor Jowett. He is for ever demonstrating 
the futility of something : it seems a perfect mania with him 
to insist on the wide interval which separates words from 
things. And we feel that Plato would lose a large part of 
his interest for Professor Jowett if it could be shown that he 
had committed himself to positions which were still open to 
criticism. The only royal road to philosophical safety is to 
have no permanent or positive position, for then you cannot 
be assailed. 

That this is really the effect of much of Professor Jowett’s 
writing will be readily admitted, if we cite a few examples. 
One of the most striking is to be found in the account of the 
Ideal Theory which is prefixed to the Jeno (ii. 13 &c.). In 
this essay our author gives a rapid sketch of the various forms 
which the theory took in Plato and the criticisms to which 
Plato had already subjected it. And he winds up thus (p. 19): 


‘So various, and if regarded on the surface only, inconsistent, 
are the statements of Plato respecting the doctrine of ideas. If we 
attempted to harmonize or to combine them, we should make out of 
them, not a system, but the caricature of a system. They are the 
ever-varying expression of Plato’s Idealism. The terms used in them 
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are in their substance and general meaning the same, although they 
seem to be different... . It is the spirit, not the letter, in which 
they agree—the spirit which places the divine above the human, the 
spiritual above the material, the one above the many, the mind before 
the body.’ 


There is then a sketch of the progress of philosophy from 
Descartes to Hume, and so we come at last to a kind of 
general statement of the whole matter (p. 24): 


‘The question which Plato has raised respecting the origin and 
nature of ideas belongs to the infancy of philosophy ; in modern 
times it would no longer be asked. Their origin is only their history, 
so far as we know it ; there can be no other. We may trace them in 
language, in philosophy, in mythology, in poetry, but we cannot argue 
ad priort about them. .. . They are thought to be innate, because 
they have been familiar to us all our lives, and we can no longer 
dismiss them from our mind. Many of them express relations of 
terms to which nothing exactly or nothing at alli rerum natura cor- 
responds. . . . The world has often been led away by a word to 
which no distinct meaning could be attached. Abstractions such as 
“authority,” “ equality,” “ utility,” “liberty,” “pleasure,” ‘“ experi- 
ence,” “ consciousness,” “ chance,” “ substance,” “ matter,” “atom,” 
and a heap of other metaphysical and theological terms, are the 
source of quite as much error and illusion and have as little relation 
to actual facts as the ideas of Plato. ... We are still, as in Plato’s 
age, groping about for a new method more comprehensive than any 
of those which now prevail ; and also more permanent. And we 
seem to see at a distance the promise of such a method, which can 
hardly be any other than the method of idealized experience, having 
roots which strike far down into the history of philosophy . . .” (ii. 
24-5): 


Again, in the Introduction to the Parmenzdes, Professor 
Jowett enters with great zest upon the discussion of all the 
metaphysical puzzles which are there proposed. And he 
asserts that there is a real interest attaching to the process. 


‘The method of the Parmenides may be compared with the process 
of purgation, which Bacon sought to introduce into philosophy. 
Plato is warning us against two sorts of “ Idols of the Den,” first, his 
own ideas, which he himself having created is unable to connect in 
any way with the external world ; secondly, against two idols in par- 
ticular, ‘ Unity ” and “ Being,” which had grown up in the pre-Socratic 
philosophy, and were still standing in the way of all progress and 
development of thought.’ 


Thus the negative and sceptical result is the true one; and 
mankind has suffered from deserting it. ‘Upon the term 
Substance at least two celebrated theological controversies 
appear to hinge, which would not have existed, or at least not 
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in their present form, if we had “ interrogated ” the word Sub- 
stance as Plato has the notions of Unity and Being.’ So 
later on we find the following remarkable passage : 


‘ Theology is full of undefined terms which have distracted the human 
mind for ages. Mankind have reasoned from them, but not to them ; 
they have drawn out the conclusions without proving the premises ; 
they have asserted the premises without explaining the terms. The 
passions of religious parties have been roused to the utmost about 
words of which they could have given no explanation, and which 
really had no distinct meaning. One sort of them, faith, grace, 
justification, have been the symbols of one class of disputes ; as the 
words substance, nature, person, of another ; revelation, inspiration, 
and the like, of a third. All of them have been the subject of 
endless reasonings and inferences ; but a spell has hung over the 
minds of theologians or philosophers which has prevented them from 
examining the words themselves.’ 


So the puzzles and contradictions which Plato derives out of 
the One and the Many are found to have their analogue in 
modern times in theology : 


‘Innumerable contradictions follow from either of the two alterna- 
tives that God is or that He isnot. Yet we are far from saying that 
we know nothing of Him, because all that we know is subject to the 
conditions of human thought. To the old belief in Him we return, 
but with corrections. He is a person, but not like ourselves ; a mind, 
but not a human mind ; a cause, but not a material cause ; nor yet 
a maker or artificer. The words which we use are imperfect expres- 
sions of His true nature ; but we do not, therefore, lose faith in what 
is best and highest in ourselves and in the world’ (iv. 38-43). 


Space will not allow us to cite more examples of Professor 
Jowett’s method. Other striking instances will be found in 
the Introductions to the Sophzst, the Theetetus, and Philebus ; 
and, indeed, there is hardly a single dialogue which does not 
give rise to characteristic reflections on the part of our author. 
We hope that the passages above quoted will give our readers 
some idea of the sustained and reserved beauty of Professor 
Jowett’s style, and the high interest of the subjects with which 
he deals. The examples we have chosen, are, however, suffi- 
cient for our purpose. Professor Jowett’s plan is, first, to 
analyse the meaning of Plato’s position in his own day: he 
then translates it into terms of modern controversy, and then 
draws conclusions similar in kind to those which he has drawn 
in regard to Plato. So the passages above quoted show that 
as Plato was chiefly occupied in criticism rather than in con- 
struction, in like manner the modern theologian or philosopher 
will do well to distrust technical terms. He will not be sur- 
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prised if he finds they have no certain meaning, for he will 
remember the perpetual need of passing from words to things, 
of testing all our thoughts by reference to experience. 

Theclose of the Introduction to the Parmenides, together 
with many other passages scattered up and down the five 
volumes, will warn us against inferring hastily that Professor 
Jowett is sceptical in his conclusions. At the same time it 
must be confessed that his method is sceptical through and 
through. For this perpetual warning against mistaking words 
for things —true and valuable as it is in many relations—ends 
by an absurd recoil upon itself. It leaves us with a cloud of 
words, of which we know little, except that they do not refer, 
as we might have supposed, to things. So that in the end 
we find we have gone too far. In our desire to avoid being 
put off with meaningless words, we have lost all clue to any- 
thing beyond words. There are certain classes of material 
things—beef, mutton, hippopotamus, and the like —in regard of 
which we can always go back upon direct experience ; but 
for all abstract ideas we are adrift. We know that in making 
them we have gone beyond experience, and we can never say 
when we are right and when we are wrong in so doing. We 
may retain the abstractions as ‘convenient generalizations’ 
as Professor Jowett is prepared to retain the term ‘ substance,’ 
but we cannot do more than this. 

Now, this is, in reality, the purest scepticism. Because it 
gives up confidence in the procedure of the mind. And apart 
from such confidence we have no sure hold upon truth at 
all. Our knowledge of God, says the Professor, must always 
be expressed in terms of human thought; but so also must 
every other kind of knowledge. And unless we can trust our 
own minds as instruments of truth we are lost ; the difference, or 
perhaps more truly we should say the interval, between things 
as they are and things as they are known to us, is simply of 
unknown extent. It may be but a narrow one, or it may be 
world-wide. And there is nothing to show which it is. To 
know simply that our thought is not fully valid, but not to 
know why or how, is a hopeless state of things ; to believe that 
we are in this condition is ultimately to be sceptical of all 
truth. 

We do not think that we are unjust to Professor Jowett 
in arguing thus from his language. We freely admit that his 
positive statements are more definite than his premises would 
seem to suggest. But, as we said above, his mind seems to 
us essentially Socratic in character. Like Socrates, he has 
exercised an untold influence for good over many young 
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men ; but, like Socrates also, his exercise of the midwife’s art 
is usually fatal to the product of their thought. He decides 
that the new-born idea of principle should die oftener than 
that it should live. Or, to use another of the figures belonging 
to Socrates, his perpetual criticism and evisceration of all 
that seemed satisfactory does benumb the mind as the tor- 
pedo-fish benumbs the body. And we are inevitably conscious 
of this result though, it may be, it is not because he is 
numb that he makes others feel so; he may know what truth 
is, though he leaves on others the impression that it is 
unattainable, except within narrow limits. 

And all this is Socratic, not Platonic at all. Surely it is 
true that the difference between Plato and Xenophon is this 
—that Plato saw the real love for and confidence in truth 
which was the guiding influence in all the negative criticism 
of Socrates; so that while Xenophon gives us merely the 
outward semblance of Socrates’ teaching, Plato draws out its 
spirit, and builds up a system which is only the outcome of 
the positive hope which was in Socrates, and distinguished 
him wholly from all the Sophists. It will not be possible to 
discuss this question in all its bearings. Plato has chosen a 
method of setting forth his views which is eminently liable to 
cause confusion and misapprehension. Instead of writing a 
positive treatise which should explain his position as soon as 
its language was understood he has used the dialogue-form. 
So that it is impossible to say with absolute finality what 
his point of view really is. It will always be open to a cer- 
tain amount of doubt ; there will almost always be a plausible 
ground for any theory which combines the phenomena. To 
discuss Professor Jowett’s view in its completeness would re- 
quire as minute a study of each dialogue as he has given us 
in his Introductions—that is,a book nearly as long as his 
own. But there is one argument to which we propose to ap- 
peal which may be stated with some degree of sufficiency in a 
short article. We mean that which comes from the history of 
the Platonic writings and their influence on successive phases 
of thought. We are aware that Professor Jowett will reject 
this appeal. He has a scholar’s contempt for the later Greek 
writers. In an essay appended in the present edition to the 
Introduction to the Phedrus, he speaks of later Greek lite- 
rature in language only a shade less contemptuous than that 
of Mark Pattison. It would be easy to him, therefore, to set 
it all aside and deny its right to be heard as evidence for the 
meaning of Plato. But while we admit much that can be 
said against this class of writers we cannot fail to point out 
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that Plotinus, Origen, and St. Augustine were men of no 
mean understanding, and that they concurred in ascribing to 
Plato a certain meaning. This was in a large measure the 
meaning assigned to his philosophy by the tradition of a 
school—-a school which grew up around Plato himself, and 
derived a certain measure of authority from this fact. We 
may reject this testimony with contempt, as Professor Jowett 
does ; but we are then shut up to the curious alternative that 
Plato has never been thoroughly understood between the 
period of his own life and that of the publication of Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s book—or, more accurately, of the productions 
of those scholars in this century whose view coincides with 
that of Professor Jowett. This is a kind of philosophical 
Irvingism. The Irvingites, as we understand them, maintain 
that between the death of the last Apostle and the appearance 
of Irving, the condition of the Church has been fatally im- 
perfect. Men have done their best in the interval, but they 
took an absolutely wrong step quite early in the history, and 
have never had a chance of recovering it till our own time. 
Of course, such an account of the history may be the right 
one; but we do not think it very likely. So it may be true, 
that in fixing on the Ideal Theory as the central point of 
Platonism, Aristotle and all the rest of them were wrong. 
They may have ‘converted poetry into dogma ;’ there is no 
doubt that they did stiffen into hard dogmatic certainty what 
had been to Plato but the vague outlines of a speculative picture. 
But they were guided by a right instinct. The ideal theory 
expressed for them what Professor Jowett admits to be true, 
that Plato was the father of the idealistic philosophy which, 
in their various ways, they all held true. And they meant 
more by their recognition of affinity to Plato than Professor 
Jowett includes under the notion of Idealism. They not only 
maintained that the ‘spiritual was better than the material,’ 
but that the mind was the ruler as well as the recipient of 
experience, that thought has a constitutive as well as a merely 
registering power, and that the highest truth known to man 
would be found by trusting the mind in the use of these 
powers. This is the thread which binds all Idealism together. 
Whether we approach experience as we find it in the objective 
world—like the Greeks—or endeavour to analyse the contents 
and faculties of our own mind—as modern idealists have 
done—it remains that those who follow this line of specula- 
tion will find their assurance of truth either in the unity which 
thought finds somehow in the changing and the many, or in 
the intellectual forms by which the mind constructs its rational 
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experience for itself. Different thinkers will vary in details ; 
but this, or something like this, will be the general form of 
their thought. Now, the Ideal Theory in Plato is his clearest 
contribution to this point of view. That it involves difficulties 
and that Plato saw them, no one will seriously deny. They 
are difficulties, many of them, which always beset Idealism, 
however it may be stated. But, at least, those who saw in 
the Ideas his most important gift to the cause of truth did 
well to seize upon his positive theory rather than upon the 
difficulties which further speculation enabled him to discover 
and to attack. 

And of course there were different ways of treating the 
Ideal Theory. It was possible to use it as a cut and dried 
piece of truth. Minds which accepted it in this form were 
those who produced the hard and awkward view of it which 
Professor Jowett condemns. They used it as a basis from 
which they could argue; they drew inferences from it as 
though it were ascertained to be unexceptionably true. Such 
men certainly used it wrongly. But there were others who 
used it with much less whole-hearted devotion, to whom it 
provided a means of guidance in their own speculations, whose 
work is influenced by Platonic thoughts and phraseology, but 
who followed it far more in the spirit than in the letter. 

Of all those whom Plato influenced perhaps St. Augustine 
is among the last who would be named. He was so definitely 
the churchman, the theologian, that we do not ordinarily 
identify him with any philosopher. And yet he was greatly 
moved by Plato, though he knew but little of Greek. Bishop 
Westcott has said (Religious Thought in the West, p. 246) 
that there is no fact ‘sadder in the history of religious 
thought than that Augustine had no real knowledge of 
Greek.’ It is no doubt a great loss. But we cannot avoid 
the conjecture that it may have helped Augustine to keep 
his head in the study of a philosopher with whom he recog- 
nizes so near an affinity. We do find in Augustine the Ideal 
Theory of Plato, both in its simplest form as an account of 
the primordial condition of the existence of things for us— 
there is an attenuation of the doctrine of dvapyvnots in his 
works—and already he has begun to draw the inferences 
which the Idealism of Plato suggests. 

1. St. Augustine uses the Ideal Theory in his account of 
creation. The ideas are the thoughts of God according 
to which He made the world. According to strict followers 
of Plato this view would have tended in the direction of 
making the world co-eternal with God. The Ideas were 
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eternal ; that was the whole point of their existence, and in 
virtue of their eternity they stood over against the change 
and flux of phenomenal things. Thus the inference that the 
world and God were equally necessary to the completeness 
of one another’s existence, seemed not far off. Such a con- 
clusion seems to have been drawn by Origen (cf. Bigg’s 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 160 .). But St. 
Augustine, though he was alive to the difficulty, had a more 
excellent way with it. He distinguishes carefully between 
the abstract universals, which are eternal in the mind of God, 
and the embodiment of them in the created world. ‘In illo 
autem non alteram pracedentem altera subsequens mutavit 
aut abstulit voluntatem, sed una eademque sempiterna ét 
immutabili voluntate res, quas condidit, et ut prius non essent 
egit, quamdiu non fuerunt, et ut posterius essent, quando esse 
coeperunt’ (De Czv. XII. xvii. 2). There is a real effort at 
meeting the difficulty here, and an idealism based on that of 
Plato, and yet greater than it. The ideas stand still as the 
regulative forms of all phenomenal life; they are truly and 
purely rational, and the right objects for the absolutely 
rational mind. But they are prevented from being inopera- 
tive and inaccessible by being connected with the thought of 
a Personal Will which lends to them the life they would 
otherwise lack. A will operating upon the principles of 
absolute Reason is the result, in St. Augustine’s mind, of 
Platonism informed by Christianity. 

2. From the Retractations (lib. I. viii. 2; and cf. De 
Quant. An. ch. xxxiv.) we learn that St. Augustine was 
attracted in early life by the doctrine of recollection in its 
simplest form. It seems clear from the earlier treatises, 
written as a catechumen after conversion and before baptism, 
that he brought to Christianity many elements of Pagan 
thought, and that this theory was one of them. The passage 
in the Retractations shows that he found it necessary to 
withdraw from this position, as the Christian faith became 
dominant in his mind. But we cannot think it an accident 
that he should choose the word memoria to stand for that 
permanent element of self-consciousness which underlies and 
constitutes all our experience. He thinks it necessary to 
justify his use of memoria for self-consciousness. ‘Quapropter 
sicut in rebus preteritis ea memoria dicitur, qua fit ut valeant 
recoli et recordari: sic in re presenti quod sibi est mens, 
memoria sine absurditate dicenda est, qua sibi presto est, ut 
sua potestate posset intelligi, et utrumque sui amore conjungi’ 
(De Trin. X1V. xi. 14). But this apology shows clearly enough 
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that. he means to refer the word to the continuity of mental 
life, and not simply the recollection of past things. Plato’s 
theory of dvdyvnois was a crude way of accounting for uni- 
versals in the mind by a mythological description of the 
previous history of the soul. St. Augustine seizes upon the 
fact which alone could have made the mythology a reasonable 
account of things—namely, that the soul had been continuous 
throughout its various experiences ; he seizes on this, and, 
dropping the mythology, enriched psychology with a new idea 
altogether—the idea of personality. But he would probably 
have failed to do this unless he had been familiar with Plato’s 
Ideal Theory. In this matter, as in the former one, he seems 
to have escaped a pitfall into which Origen fell. There is no 
assertion in Augustine of the Pre-existence of Souls. But 
Origen seems to have given in his adhesion to this theory, 
which indeed was the natural accompaniment of a more purely 
Platonic theory of knowledge. 

3. One of the most important results to theology of the 
idealistic position in philosophy is the Ontological Proof of 
the Existence of God. This famous argument proceeds from 
the assumption that the conditions which are necessary to ihe 
validity of thought must be true of the world of things, unless 
thought is to be assumed permanently out of relation with 
things. It is usually falsely stated. According to the ordinary 
account of it, it consists in the assertion that because the idea 
of God includes the predicate of existence, therefore God must 
exist. Stated in this form it looks hardly like a probable 
mistake, much less a valid argument. But this is not the 
form it takes in any philosophical writer, except those who 
assail it. When properly stated it contains two moments. 
First, it analyses out the conditions necessary to the validity 
of thought on the subjective side. Secondly, it asserts these 
to be true objectively, as well as subjectively. Both these 
points are suggested in St. Augustine—first, and at greatest 
length in one of his earliest treatises, one written most nearly 
under the influence of Plato. In the Zz). Aréditr. bk. ii. 
he argues the question at length, in a passage far too long 
for quotation. In this he starts from the certainty of self- 
consciousness. He then proceeds to show the unity which 
the mind imposes upon the various elements of its experience. 
Next, the uniformity of principle which reigns amongst 
different individual minds proves the validity of thought 
beyond the region of the individual soul. The existence of 
God is then shown to be the condition of this universal 
validity. In this process of argumentation we have a fore- 
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shadowing of the Ontological Proof as it occurs in St. 
Anselm. There are even points of contact with the form of 
the proof in Spinoza. But the phraseology as we find it in 
St. Augustine is neither scholastic nor Spinozistic. It is 
rather redolent of Plato. 

It is in this way that Plato has contrived to influence 
mankind so widely. He has been read and weighed and 
loved by the greatest thinkers of all ages, and his thoughts 
have operated upon the minds of each generation by this 
means. He has been too powerful an influence upon some. 
Victorinus Afer, upon whose translations St. Augustine largely 
depended for his knowledge of Plato, seems to have been 
completely overmastered by him. Indirectly, through Proclus, 
he moulded the thought of the so-called Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite,' through Dionysius he ruled Scotus Erigena, and, less 
completely but no less really, St. Thomas Aquinas. It is true 
that among the neo-Platonic writers the Zzmeus holds the 
first place. But, rightly or wrongly, the theory of knowledge 
has been no less influential upon the history of thought than 
the physical theory of the 77meus. It is this that deter- 
mines the violent predestinarianism of Victorinus and Scotus 
Erigena; it is to the neo-Platonic extension of the same 
theory that we owe that negative conception of the Divine 
Nature, which the pseudo-Dionysius made popular, to which 
mystics of the middle age, and later still, have been so power- 
fully attracted. Such thinkers as these have given way 
under the pressure of his influence ; they have carried out his 
doctrines to absurdity. Those who have used him best, like 
St. Augustine, have sometimes departed widely enough from 
him, but the source of his power over them has always been 
the principle which lies at the root of his theory of know- 
ledge. 

It is just this principle which Professor Jowett seems 
most anxious to ignore or minimize. And we cannot but feel 
that such a tendency deprives us of some of the confidence we 
should otherwise feel in his work. Plato without any theory of 
knowledge, or any firm principle to base one on, seems to us 
almost a contradiction. It is not, of course, an easy matter to 
decide, and we confess that Professor Jowett has the ad- 

' The crudest fallacies die hard. Even in the year of grace 1892 
there has been found a defender of the genuineness of those writings 
ascribed to Dionysius. Surely it is odd that the companion of St. Paul 
should have thought it worth his while to make allusions prophetically to 
the opinions of so dull a thinker as Proclus. Does not this view put a 
needless difficulty in the way of a belief in predictive prophecy? Nothing 


but this can explain the relation of Proclus to the pseudo-Dionysius. 
HHZ 
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vantage of his critics in intimate knowledge of Plato. But 
yet it is somewhat of a strain upon our faith to believe that 
he never meant what he seems to say so clearly, and what all 
succeeding ages of thinkers seem to have found in him. 


ArT. IX.—NICHOLAS FERRAR AND LITTLE 
GIDDING. 


Nicholas Ferrar: his Household and his Friends. Edited 
by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. (London, 1892.) 


WHAT is the peculiar charm about the Churchmen of the 
seventeenth century, that we instinctively turn to them when 
we want to find a type of true Churchmanship? It is not 
that they were intellectually superior to their predecessors or 
successors. Hooker in the sixteenth century and Butler in 
the eighteenth are at least equal to the best of them in this 
respect. It is not that they hold a monopoly of saintliness. 
William Law and John Fletcher in the eighteenth century, 
John Keble and E. B. Pusey in the nineteenth, led quite as 
holy and devoted lives. It is not that they did more for their 
fellow-creatures in the way of practical benevolence. George 
Berkeley, William Wilberforce, Joshua Watson, George Sel- 
wyn, and a host of other names might be mentioned to which 
it would be hard to find rivals in this sense in the seventeenth 
century. And yet, when we wish to think of the English 
Church at its best, our thoughts naturally run upon such men 
as George Herbert, Lancelot Andrewes, Henry Hammond, 
Robert Sanderson, Thomas Ken, John Kettlewell, and, last 
but not least, Nicholas Ferrar, as its products. One reason 
may be, that the circumstances in which they were placed 
barred them most effectually from any approach to other 
systems on either side of the line. There was no danger of 
their becoming mixed. We do not say that they were truer 
sons of the Church of England than thousands have been 
both before and after them ; but we do say that they were 
bound more closely by circumstances as well as by conviction 
within the limits of that Church. The fires of Smithfield, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, the work of the Holy Office in 
the Netherlands, the Spanish Armada, the Gunpowder Plot 
—all these things they had heard of from their own fathers 
or grandfathers, who remembered them as contemporary 
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history ; and hence, in spite of absurd allegations to the con- 
trary, they were quite as hostile to Rome as the Puritans 
themselves were.' On the other side there was no possibility 
of their toying with Dissent. People speak of the Methodism 
and Evangelicalism of a later day as a revival of Puritanism ; 
but in speaking thus they can hardly have realized what 
the root and branch Puritanism of the seventeenth century 
meant. Oil could no more mingle with vinegar than a decent 
Churchman with a sectary of the time of James I. or Charles I. 
The terms High Churchman and Low Churchman were not 
yet invented, for the excellent reason that the distinction 
which they represented did not yet exist. Churchmen were 
simply Churchmen in those days; and there was a calm, 
deliberate tone of conviction about them, as there is still about 
their writings, which was very impressive; and which has, 
indeed, impressed thoughtful people who have no sympathy 
whatever with their views. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, for 
instance, in his review of Hacket’s Lzfe of Archbishop Williams 
(of which, by the way, we shall have more to say presently), 
writes : 

‘ Both the author and subject of his biography were members of 

that most interesting class, the deeply learned divines of the second 
period of the history of the Church of England—the period which 
intervenes between its full legal establishment and its suspension at 
the civil war.? 
Instead of the spirit of controversy, the ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere was charged with the spirit of poetry. In that brilliant 
galaxy of poets which shone in the firmament of the early 
seventeenth century, and of which John Donne, George Her- 
bert, Richard Crashaw, Robert Herrick,and Abraham Cowley 
were bright, particular stars, there was not one who was not 
a Churchman, while the majority wrote on Church subjects. 

At the same time we can well understand that Churchmen 
in the early days after the Reformation would feel the void 
which is admirably described in the work at the head of this 
article : 

‘No doubt reform had been sadly needed, but quiet people, 
indisposed for controversy, who only desired to serve God in peace, 
must often have found their lives very cold and bare during those 
first years of separation. The old forms of piety in which their 
parents had been trained were broken up; the daily Sacrifice was no 


' Richard Crashaw’s was quite an exceptional case. He had been 
brought up as a strict Puritan, and those are just the sort of people who, 
when a violent reaction comes, fall an easy prey to Rome. 

2 Hore Sabbatica, first series, art. xii. p. 286. 
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longer offered ; the Religious Life was wholly swept away, the very 
churches themselves were often suffered to go to ruin’ (pp. 1, 2). 

This view of the immediate results of that tangled series 
of events which we call by the vague name of the Reformation 
is one that has not, perhaps, been sufficiently considered. 
Just as in secular history we are apt to confine our attention 
to the doings of kings and their ministers, or to the gallant 
deeds of naval and military commanders who have waded 
their way to glory through blood, while we ignore the great 
mass of the people who knew and cared little for any of these 
things ; so in the great crises of Church history our thoughts 
are turned, necessarily perhaps, to the chief actors who were 
remodelling or subverting ancient institutions, while we forget 
what the condition of Christians in general must have been 
when the process was going on and after it was completed. 
The ‘ Elizabethan settlement’ left the house empty, swept, 
and garnished ; but in this condition there was the greatest 
danger lest the unclean spirit should return, taking with him 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and enter in 
and dwell there; when the last state of the people would 
become worse than the first. The fungus growth of medizval 
superstition upon Catholic truth was bad: but the utter loss 
of that truth would have been worse ; and such a catastrophe 
was within measurable distance. Superstition had been 
swept away by the besom of reform, but something positive 
and definite was necessary to take its place ; and it seems to 
us that to supply that something was the special work of that 
generation of Churchmen who immediately followed the com- 
pletion of the Reformation. If this be so, then what is 
commonly called ‘the Laudian reaction’ was in reality a 
process of reconstruction. In the chief actor himself (to whom, 
in spite of his failings, the Church of England owes a debt of 
gratitude which she has been somewhat slow to pay), the work 
was complicated by being mixed up with purely political 
questions ; but in Churchmen of the type mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, it was not so; and it is of vital 
importance that the work, lives, and characters of such men 
should be brought frequently and prominently before the 
public. 

Hence, there is not the slightest need for the apology 
which the anonymous author and her venerable and accom- 
plished sponsor, Canon Carter, give for this new Life of 
Nicholas Ferrar. Even if the writer had been able to produce 
nothing beyond what might have been gathered from the five 
previous biographies, her work would not have been super- 
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fluous ; for all the five Lives, though some of them were pub- 
lished within the present century, are, to all intents and 
purposes, compositions of a much earlier date.' People profess 
to like old standard works better than new, but we are afraid 
they do not read them. How often, as a matter of fact, is such 
a beok as Walton’s Lives taken down from its shelf? Of 
course it is one of those books ‘which no gentleman’s library 
can be without ;’ and we suspect that no gentleman’s library 
is without it in the most literal sense of the words—for there 
it stands in its proper place, never disturbed by the rude hand 
of the impertinent intruder. So if the name of Nicholas 
Ferrar is not unknown to the ‘general reader’ it is, we fear, 
not because it has been enshrined in one of the most admired 
of those admired Lives, but because it has been dexterously 
woven into one of the best romances of the day. Without 
being so cynical as to hint that the ‘ general reader’ and the 
‘novel reader’ are nowadays nearly convertible terms, we 
cannot disguise our opinion that novels form the staple of 
general reading ; and that if more serious subjects are to find 
a place at all, they must at any rate be written of in the 
language of the present day, not of a past day. If, therefore, 
our author had only presented us with an old story in a new 
dress, there would have been ample justification for her labour ; 
but, as a matter of fact, she has been also able to introduce 
quite new material. Her own share of the work has been 
exceedingly well done ; her style is scholarly and lively, and 
she has shown excellent judgment in the quotations she has 
freely made from the writings of the Ferrars themselves and 
from the earlier biographers. 

Turning from his latest biographer to Nicholas Ferrar 
himself, we find in him a notable illustration of the two points 

1 The five Lives are: (1) ‘Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar. By P. Peckard, D.D., Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge, Archdeacon, 1790.’ This is founded on the unpublished 
memoir of Nicholas Ferrar, by his brother John, but mauled about to 
suit the taste of the eighteenth century. (2) ‘Brief Memoirs of Nicholas 
Ferrar, M.A. and Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, Founder of a Pro- 
testant Religious Establishment at Little Gidding, Huntingdonshire. By 
a Clergyman of the Established Church’ (T. M. Macdonogh), 1829. This 
is taken from an unpublished ‘ Life of Nicholas Ferrar. By the Right 
Rev. Dr. Turner, formerly Lord Bishop of Ely.’ (3) ‘Life of Nicholas 
Ferrar. Masters, 1852. This is an abridgment of Peckard. (4) and 
(5) ‘Two Lives of Ferrar,’ ed. in 1855 by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor for his 
Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century. The first consists of extracts 
made by Thomas Baker for the memoir by John Ferrar ; the second is 
called ‘ Life of Nicholas Ferrar. By Dr. Jebb,’ which is in substance 
Bishop Turner’s ‘ Life.’ These last two, (4) and (5), are by far the most 
valuable of the five. 
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on which we have been insisting. He was a simple, consistent 
English Churchman, without any taste or aptitude for con- 
troversy, quite content to take the plain definite system drawn 
out for him by his spiritual mother, as his rule of life. He 
derived his inspiration neither from Rome nor from Geneva, 
but from the Primitive Church, of which his own Church of 
England seemed to him the best representative. 

On the other hand, he certainly dd yearn for more than 
the very jejune supply of spiritual food which the Church of 
his day afforded to him ; but he was dissatisfied, not because 
she carried out, but because she did zot carry out her own 
proper system. Hence that very remarkable establishment 
at Little Gidding, which excited the suspicions of some, the 
admiration of others, and the curiosity of all, and of which 
Nicholas Ferrar, quite unmoved by what men thought of it, 
was the guiding spirit for twelve years of his life. 

His antecedents were not at all of the nature that would 

lead one to expect him to become a mystic recluse. He was 
born in 1592-3, and was blessed both with good parents and 
good teachers. His father was a London merchant, and also 
an excellent, old-fashioned Churchman, who was a great bene- 
factor to his own parish church in the city of London. His 
mother was a far more remarkable character, and had, as we 
shall see presently, much to do with her son’s ultimate destiny. 
Except his mother, his only teacher in his boyhood appears to 
have been a Mr. Brooke, head master of the grammar school 
of Emborne, near Newbury, who attended as much to the 
religious as to the secular instruction of his pupils. From 
Emborne, Ferrar proceeded to Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1606 ; 
and here again he came under the influence of a pious as well 
as able man, Augustine Lindsell, afterwards Bishop, first of 
Peterborough and then of Hereford. When, in after years, 
the bishop remonstrated with him on his austerities : 
‘Nay, tutor,’ he would reply, ‘you are to answer to God for this. 
Why did you commend unto me, and made me (being so young at 
college as I was) to read the lives of all the holy men of old time, and 
saints of God, the good fathers of the Church, and of those good men 
in our later times even in the Church of England, the saints and 
holy martyrs? Was it that I might only know the good things that 
they did? And what was that to me, if you intended not, or that I 
should not endeavour to fit and frame my life, in all I could, by the 
assistance of Almighty God’s good grace and spirit, to do and live as 
they did, as much as was in my poor power to do?’ ! 


He, however, by no means neglected the proper studies of the 
' P. 14, quoted from the Life of Nicholas Ferrar, by his brother, p. 92. 
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place, paying particular attention to medicine, and about the 
year 1610 he was elected ‘ Physic Fellow’ of Clare. Having 
resided for a while longer at Cambridge, he spent no less than 
five years (1613-18) in foreign travel, his kind friend Dr. 
Lindsell procuring a place for him in the household of the 
Princess Elizabeth, who was just married to the Elector 
Palatine, and who became the direct ancestress of our present 
sovereign. Ferrar, however, was no courtier, and he soon gave 
up a post which must have been uncongenial to him, and went 
on his travels alone, not as a pleasure-seeker, but with the 
express object of improving his mind and extending his 
knowledge. Holland, North and South Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, were all visited by him, but he made his longest stays 
at university towns like Leipzig and Padua. At the latter 
place especially, he threw himself heartily into the university 
studies, and he was also much attracted by the life of 
devout retirement lived by the Oratorians in that city. 
They did not in the slightest degree shake his attachment 
to his own Church, but they probably dad give a stimulus 
to the idea which he had formed in his early boyhood, 
and which, as we have seen, had been unwittingly en- 
couraged by Dr. Lindsell at Cambridge, of, some time or 
other, living a life entirely devoted to prayer, fasting, and 
good works. Family affairs summoned him home in 
1618 ; and in England he at once threw himself heart and 
soul into the work of the lately formed Virginia Company, 
the object of which was to promote missionary, quite as much 
as colonial, enterprise. In 1620 his good father, who had 
been one of the chief promoters of the project from its com- 
mencement, died ; and the interest of Nicholas in the scheme 
was doubtless quickened by a pious regard for his father’s 
memory as well as by his desire to extend the kingdom of 
Christ. He adhered to it through all its varying fortunes 
until its final collapse in 1624; and it was not until then 
that he began to think seriously of putting into execution his 
long-cherished project of retiring from the world, and living 
‘the Religious Life’ in the technical sense of the expression. 
Meanwhile, he had become a member of Parliament ; and it 
may sound strange to those who are not familiar with the 
ins and outs of the political and religious parties in the days 
preceding the Great Rebellion to learn that Nicholas Ferrar, 
staunch Churchman as he was, became ‘an active member of 
the popular party, the trusted friend of its most distinguished 
leaders,’ ‘Every parliament man,’ writes his brother, John 
Ferrar, ‘was very willing to become acquainted with him’ 
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(p.79). But the popular or parliamentary party never dreamed 
in those early days of the lengths they would go, extending 
to the subversion of the monarchy and the destruction of the 
Church Establishment. Nicholas Ferrar had at this time 
several advantageous offers, including, what to our notions 
may seem strange, a matrimonial one; but he rejected them 
all, his mind being firmly fixed upon his plan of retirement. 
His widowed mother, of whom he was the chief support, not 
only acquiesced in the plan, but was the means of its being 
carried out, and ‘the chariot and horsemen thereof, when it 
was carriedout. In 1625 she purchased the estate of Little 
Gidding, a small manor on the hills about twelve miles from 
Huntingdon, just off the Stamford road, with a large house 
and asmall church on it, both more or less in ruins. Here 
a religious community of about thirty persons was formed 
without going beyond the Ferrar family, except of course for 
domestic servants and for three schoolmasters. The idea 
was to combine the rule of a religious house with the ordinary 
routine of domestic life. The house was soon made habitable, 
and the little church was made a temple meet for the worship 
of God in the beauty of holiness, both through the energy 
and liberality of Mrs. Ferrar, who was in more senses than 
one the Mother Superior of the little community. In fact it 
is a notable instance of the power of religion that two such 
naturally imperious spirits as mother and son could live to- 
gether in perfect amity, each in his or her own sphere supreme. 
Mrs. Collett, the married sister of Nicholas, with her husband 
(who appears to have been an amiable dummy), and their 
numerous family of sixteen children; Mr. John Ferrar, the 
elder brother of Nicholas, with his wife and three children, 
formed the party. Nicholas went up to London, accompanied 
by his constant friend, Augustine Lindsell, and was ordained 
Deacon by Laud, then Bishop of St. Davids, in Westminster 
Abbey, on Trinity Sunday, 1626. He did this in order that 
he might be ‘ the Levite in his own house’—not the Priest, 
for he could never be induced to receive Priest’s Orders. When 
his influential friends heard, to their surprise, that he had been 
ordained, offers of preferment came pouring in; but he re- 
fused them all, having resolved ‘to make his own family his 
cure of souls.’ The kind of life led at Little Gidding must be 
briefly told. The whole community went to church in solemn 
procession three times every day, at seven, ten, and four. The 
services were, of course, conducted by Nicholas, and consisted 
of Mattins and Evensong, the intervening service being the 
Litany. To show how strictly they desired to keep to the 
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rules of their own Church, it may be mentioned that Nicholas 
applied for and received the sanction of the Bishop of the 
diocese for the use of the Litany on every day of the week. 
Once a month, and on the great Festivals, the Vicar of Great 
Gidding, who worked with the Ferrars in the utmost harmony, 
came over to celebrate the Holy Eucharist, Nicholas, of 
course, as a Deacon, not being able to do so. He also used 
to come over, accompanied by his parishioners, after Mattins in 
his own church, to conduct Divine Service at Little Gidding 
every Sunday. The infrequency of the Celebrations, com- 
pared with the great number of the other services, is quite 
in accordance with the habits of the seventeenth century. 
The services in church formed but a small part of the devo- 
tional exercises at Little Gidding. There were oratories in 
the house, which were constantly in use; and after a while, 
at the suggestion of George Herbert, devotion was kept up 
continually, by one or other member of the community. 

‘Note,’ writes Hacket, in his quaint way, ‘the word continually, 
for there was no intermission day nor night.... By night they kept 
watch in the House of the Lord, and two by turns did supply the 
office for the rest, from whence they departed not till the morn- 
ing... . This was the hardest part of their discipline, that they kept 
sentinel at all hours and seasons to expect the second coming of the 
Lord Jesus.’ ! 


Amid this ceaseless round of devotion they did not forget 
the active duties of life, nor yet the cultivation of the mind. 
Their time was so carefully parcelled out that there was 
ample room for all. There were three schoolmasters in the 
house for the boys, who were taught Latin, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, music, history—in fact everything that was thought part 
of a liberal education in those days. Nicholas Ferrar him- 
self took an active share in the education of both boys and 
girls ; and he was also careful to train them for intercourse 
with the world, accustoming them to produce their knowledge 
on occasion, and to speak freely and easily. To this end 
they were constantly called upon to repeat what they had 
studied, aloud, before the rest of the family. 

‘This practice brought the youths to deliver any speech with a 
becoming assurance, and not only taught them a graceful pronun- 
ciation, but inured them to express themselves handsomely and 
without affectation, when they spoke or wrote after such excellent 
copies of a chaste and clean style as Mr. Ferrar had set them. This 
made them men betimes, and even acquainted the women with the 


' Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams, pt. ii. pp. 30, 31 ; quoted in 
Life of N. Ferrar, p. 118 n. 
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histories, ancient and modern. And thus a family sequestering itself 
from the world could not be thought to despise the world from want 
of understanding, for they knew the past and present state of empires, 
and were more learned in the great affairs of human life than many 
that live in the throng of business, yet have little insight into things 
and less into themselves, notwithstanding the great scuffle in the 
dark which they are ever engaged in, and never the wiser.’ ! 

It is not surprising that the neighbouring gentry should have 
availed themselves of the permission to send their children 
to the Gidding school, ‘where they might learn virtue as well 
as grammar, music, and arithmetic, together with fair writing.’ 
The girls (who were carefully separated from the boys, living 
in another part of the house) were taught also embroidery 
and needlework, and particular attention was paid to their 
music, Mrs. Collett herself being an accomplished performer 
on the lute. Nicholas Ferrar held that everybody ought to 
be taught a trade; and the special trade taught at Gidding 
was bookbinding, at which Nicholas himself was a proficient. 
He did not fall into the foolish error of John Wesley at 
Kingswood, who argued that ‘ he that plays when he is a boy 
will play when he is a man,’ and therefore forbade play. At 
Gidding, Thursday and Saturday afternoons were devoted to 
recreations, such as ‘running, vaulting, and shooting at butts 
with bows and arrows,’ Part of Sunday also was given to 
recreation, Nicholas Ferrar having no love of the gloominess 
of the Puritan Sabbath. He anticipated, however, by a cen- 
tury and a half the idea of Robert Raikes, for there was 
something very like a Sunday school at Little Gidding, which 
was attended not only by the inmates but by children from 
the neighbouring parishes. But here again Nicholas Ferrar’s 
strict views on Church order came in; he would not allow 
the children from the outside to be catechized, because that 
duty belonged to their own parish priests: they were simply 
to learna Psalm, and were thence called ‘ the Psalm children ;’ 
when they had learned it they each had a penny and their dinner, 
and were sent back to attend their own parish churches. On 
week days the grown-up inmates visited the poor and the 
sick, and a sort of dispensary was established at the house, 
where Nicholas Ferrar’s medical knowledge was of great use. 
The girls were taught the art of dressing wounds, and were 
disciplined not to shrink from the task. One of the quaint in- 
stitutions of Little Gidding was what was called ‘ the Academy,’ 
instituted by old Mrs. Ferrar for her granddaughters. The 


1 Pp. 120-1, the latter part quoted from Dr. Jebb’s Life of Nicholas 
ferrar. 
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members took the names of different virtues, ‘the Patient,’ 
‘the Affectionate, ‘the Cheerful, and so forth, after the 
fashion of the Euphuists, and under these designations they 
held what were called ‘ Conversations ’—that is, they formally 
discussed subjects chosen by Nicholas, in the same way as a 
modern debating society does. The object was mental cul- 
tivation, which Nicholas Ferrar thought a needful aid to 
devotion. The ‘Reports’ of these ‘ Conversations’ fill four 
volumes. Another way in which the mental powers of the 
Gidding community were exercised was in the making of 
‘Harmonies’ or ‘Concordances’ (they are called by both 
names). John Ferrar gives the following account of the 
original one, which will apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
rest :— 
‘GLORY BE TO GOD ON HIGH. 

‘The actions, doctrines, and other passages touching our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as they are related by 
the four Evangelists: reduced into one complete body of 
history, wherein that which is severally related by them is 
digested into order, and that which is jointly related by all, 
or any of them, is first expressed in their own words, by way 
of comparison ; secondly, brought into one narrative, by way 
of composition ; thirdly, extracted into clear context, by 
way of collection: yet so as whatsoever is omitted in the 
context is inserted by way of supplement in another print, 
and in such a manner as all the four Evangelists may easily 
be read severally and distinctly, each apart and alone, from 
first to last. Done at Little Gidding, anno 1630.’ 


The manual as well as the intellectual labour of producing 
these compositions was done at Little Gidding, the inmates 
of which were proficients in the arts of ‘fair writing, book- 
binding, and illustrating. The ‘Harmonies’ were the means 
of introducing a very august visitor to Gidding. King 
Charles heard of them, requested to see a copy, and was so 
delighted with it that he went a little out of his way, on his 
progress to Holyrood in 1633, to see the strange community 
which had produced it; and by his request a Harmony of 
the Books of the Kings and Chronicles was made for him, 
which books he said he often read as ‘befitting a king.’ 
Many visitors found their way to Gidding, where all were 
courteously treated, though some obviously came from idle 
curiosity, if not from a more malicious motive. Others, how- 
ever, came as real friends. Chief among these was George 
Herbert. He and Nicholas Ferrar were kindred spirits, and 
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each provoked the other to love and to good works. It was 
Ferrar who urged Herbert to stir himself about the restoration 
of the church of Leighton Ecclesia, which was in Herbert’s 
patronage in virtue of his prebend at Lincoln. It was Herbert 
who urged Ferrar to keep the nightly watch at Gidding, and 
who corrected and added some useful notes to Ferrar’s transla- 
tions of Valdesso, Lessius, and Carbo, three pious mystics, 
whose writings, though full of piety and beauty, tended in some 
parts to depreciate the value of the written Word. Among 
other friendly visitors from Cambridge, which was not very 
far away, were Barnabas Oley, who has done as much as any- 
one to immortalize Little Gidding,! Richard Crashaw the 
poet, and Peter Gunning, afterwards one of the most famous 
of the Caroline bishops. But the strangest friend of all was 
the Bishop of the diocese, the famous Bishop Williams. A 
greater contrast than that between Williams and Ferrar it 
would be difficult to conceive. Williams was an exceedingly 
able and learned man, but he was essentially a man of the 
world. He was so accustomed himself to take everything he 
could get, and give up nothing, that he was perfectly 
amazed, as well as delighted, when old Mrs. Ferrar wrote to 
him offering to make a restitution of some ecclesiastical pro- 
perty which had fallen into her possession, and which she felt 
morally, though not legally, bound to restore to the Church. 
The Bishop, living then at Buckden, was a neighbour of the 
Ferrars. He paid a visit to Little Gidding, held a confirma- 
tion there, and had the audacity to preach a sermon on the 
duty of self-sacrifice, even to the cutting off of a right hand 
or the plucking out of a right eye. Hewas charmed with the 
conversation of Nicholas Ferrar, capped him at story-telling, 
and promised to come again, which he did frequently.2 There 
is something almost grotesque in the alliance struck up 
between this most incongruous couple, but the friendship of 
the diocesan was of the greatest advantage to Nicholas Ferrar 
and his little community. The Bishop of Lincoln not only 
threw over them the xgis of his episcopal authority, but the 
mere fact of his visits did much to disarm the foolish or 
malicious people who strove to raise the cuckoo cry of Popery 
against Gidding. No one in his wildest day-dreams could 
imagine that Bishop Williams was not a sound Protestant ; 
and he really had an easy task in defending what was absurdly 


! See his admirable preface to George Herbert’s Priest to the Temple, 
which contains one of the very best accounts of Little Gidding. 

* The accounts of the Episcopal visits to Little Gidding in Hacket’s 
Life of Archbishop Williams are delightful. 
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called the ‘ Protestant Nunnery.’ In the first place, it was no 
nunnery. With the exception of Mary and Anna Collett, all 
the other inmates either married or were quite ready to marry ; 
and Nicholas himself took a warm—sometimes a rather 
inconvenient—interest in the matrimonial plans of his nieces. 
And then, again, Nicholas Ferrar himself, so far from being 
‘Popishly inclined, was at times almost rampantly Protestant. 
However when the Puritans got the upper hand Gidding 
suffered the same havoc that other Church institutions did, 
but its two founders did not live to see that evil day. Old 
Mrs. Ferrar died, full of years and honour, in 1634, and was 
succeeded as Mother Superior of the community by her grand- 
daughter, Mary Collett, the fascinating portrait of whom is 
familiar to all readers of John Jnglesant. Nicholas Ferrar was 
cut off in his prime in 1637, and the description of his death- 
bed scene, written by his elder brother, John, is one of the 
most vivid and affecting compositions of the kind extant. 

The history of Little Gidding does not end with the death 
of Nicholas Ferrar, but this sketch must. Our author rightly 
points out that though Gidding was the best realization of the 
yearnings for the religious life in the seventeenth century, 
those yearnings were frequently expressed. She instances 
Letitia Lady Falkland, ‘the ladies at Naish House,’ Mary 
Astell, and Susanna Hopton. If she had gone on from the 
seventeenth to the eighteenth century she might have found 
in the life of William Law at King’s Cliffe a singular re- 
semblance to the life of Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding. 
The same clinging to the English Church, the same ascetic 
practices, the same attention to the wants of the poor, the 
same care for the education of the young, the same refine- 
ment and unconscious poetry of life, the same partiality for 
the mystic writers, and, we may add, the same naturally 
domineering spirit subdued by grace, are conspicuous in both. 
The chief difference was that the community under the rule 
ofthe master mind at King’s Cliffe consisted of a much smaller 
number than that at Little Gidding. 
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ART. X.—PROFESSOR HARNACK ON THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. 


Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss: ein geschichtlicher 
Bericht, nebst einem Nachwort. Von D. ADOLF HaAr- 
NACK. Dreiundzwanzigste Auflage. (Berlin, 1892.) 


IT is a melancholy, but at the same time a true, reflection, 
which has been often made, that those Christian communities 
which have lost the Apostolic organization tend in time to 
lose their grasp of the Apostolic faith. That the Presbyterian 
communities of our own country lapsed in the last century 
all but unanimously into Unitarianism is matter of history. 
Amid much that is hopeful and much that excites our 
warmest sympathy in the contemporary Presbyterianism of 
Scotland, we have had to regret the acceptance by the 
General Assembly of the Established Church of Independent 
ministers as adequately ordained. Quite lately the Wes- 
leyans, of all Nonconforming bodies the nearest to ourselves, 
have formally decided that Christian baptism is not an in- 
dispensable condition of admittance into Christian fellowship. 
Undoubtedly, however, there is room for great thankful- 
ness that this movement among the separated Protestant 
sects in Great Britain has not gone further than it has, 
and that it has not, may, we believe, in large measure be 
attributed to the restraining force exercised, unconsciously, 
perhaps, to them, by the Church of England. But on the 
Continent the tendency to laxity seems to be gaining ground, 
and controversy is raging in Germany at this moment round 
the Apostles’ Creed. As long ago as 1846 the Prussian 
General Synod proposed to adopt a revised creed of their 
own, from which the Virgin-Birth, the Ascension, and the 
Resurrection of the Body were omitted ; and now the ques- 
tion has been raised afresh through the suspension of a 
pastor (in Wiirtemberg, we believe) by a superior Church 
court for refusing to recite the Apostles’ Creed in divine 
service. The interest of the laity as well as of professed 
theologians has been powerfully excited, and one occurrence, 
unexpected probably by the innovators, and typical, we 
hope, of a widespread feeling, is worth putting on record. 
In one of the Berlin churches, as the pastor was, according to 
custom, commencing to recite the Creed alone, individuals 
here and there began to join in, till the whole congregation 
spontaneously took up the words with a volume of sound 
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which must have been singularly impressive in the midst of 
a service performed by the minister, and by the minister 
alone. On the opposite side, as was to be anticipated, the 
leading Berlin professor, Dr. Harnack, has taken up the 
cudgels. He is, as his strongest opponents will admit, a man 
of great ability and erudition, which procured for him some 
four years ago what to anyone but a Prussian born is the 
rare distinction of a call to a chair at the Prussian capital. 
Unfortunately for his reputation—fortunately for the cause 
he has taken in hand to attack—his judgment is far from 
being on a level with his other qualities, or his power of 
using his materials to his power of amassing them. The 
desire for novelty has of late years infected him in a more 
virulent form than is usual even with German professors, and 
one of his last and most remarkable exploits has been to amend 
the account of the Eucharist in St. Justin’s Apology—the 
locus classicus for the Christian worship of the second century 
—by striking out the mention of ‘wine’ or ‘ mixture’ (oivos 
and «xpaua) wherever it occurs, and so to reduce the Eu- 
charistic elements to bread and water! Nowa writer who 
can condescend to folly of this sort more or less puts himself 
out of court when he attempts to pose as an authority. At 
the same time, the views of a person so popular and, within 
limits, so competent—and the Professor’s brilliancy as a lec- 
turer has secured him unbounded influence over the students 
of theology—acquire a factitious importance which it is not 
right or wise entirely to overlook. 

That his pamphlet on the ‘ Apostolic Confession of Faith ’ 
lies before us in its twenty-third edition (and by the time 
these lines are in print it has, no doubt, got farther still) is 
sufficient proof of the absorbing interest which the contro- 
versy on the subject, and the Professor’s participation in it, 
has evoked. From the information supplied, not, as one 
would expect, in a preface, but in a postscript, we learn that 
the proceedings in the ‘Schrempf case’ induced a group of 
students to write to the Professor, to whom they were quite 
unknown, and inquire whether they should join with the 
members of other ‘ Hochschulen’ in a petition for the abroga- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed. It may be noted parenthetically 
that it reveals a somewhat strange and anomalous state of 
things, first, that ‘students of high schools’ should present 
such petitions at all, and, secondly, that they should proceed 
to evacuate their signatures of such little interest as might 
have attached to their own individual action, by referring to 
the decision of the Professor (to whom they were ‘a per- 
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sonally quite unknown circle’) the question whether they 
should sign at all. We are left in some doubt what sort of 
answer the Professor gave to so strange a question; but 
putting together the position taken up in the pam- 
phlet, which we shall proceed in a moment to describe, with 
the complacent statement, ‘I succeeded in suppressing the 
budding agitation,’ it would seem that the Professor informed 
them that it was on the whole an advantage to have a creed, 
that consequently any creed was better than none, that for 
his own part there were important statements in the Creed 
which he disbelieved, that it was therefore only natural and 
proper that they should disbelieve them too, but that, pending 
the wished-for acceptance by authority of the Professor's 
revised version of the Creed, the interesting historical 
document at present in possession of the field might still be 
repeated publicly by each (with the necessary mental reser- 
vations) as the confession of his belief. 

It is not our intention to waste time in discussing the 
morality of Professor Harnack’s position. Perhaps it is a 
sign of grace that this, which is the practical application and 
in so far the most important part of his pamphlet, is relegated 
to the obscurity of a postscript. Nor are we concerned with 
the complaints that the Professor raises, in exactly the same 
tone with which we are too well accustomed from a certain 
divinity professor, who shall be nameless, at home, of the 
criticisms, the protests, the invectives, the calumnies, the 
wilful misunderstandings, which have been his lot at the 
hands of ignorant opponents (and almost all his opponents 
are ignorant) ever since he came to Berlin four years ago, 
If Professor Harnack’s recommendations have always been 
conceived on the lines of his last intervention in current con- 
troversy, we do not wonder that they have been criticized. 
But we do wonder that persons who call themselves critics, 
and hold criticism to be the primary duty of a theologian, 
should be so singularly averse to the employment of criticism 
against themselves. We proceed, however, without further 
delay to summarize Professor Harnack’s historical account of 
the ‘ Apostolic Confession of Faith.’ 

The Apostolic Creed cannot be traced earlier than the 
second half of the fifth century, and then only as the baptismal 
confession of the South Gallic Church. From South it spread 
to Nortl. Gaul, and through the Carolingian monarchy it 
reached Rome. Rome in turn conveyed it to all the Western 
Churches as the ‘ Apostles’’ Creed. If belief in the Creed was 
universal from the ninth to the sixteenth century, so also was 
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belief i in its dade Aevaaiinn origin. Inspired by the Pente- 
costal Spirit (so held the medizval Church), each Apostle in 
turn pronounced one of the twelve articles of the faith ; to 
doubt the legend was to doubt the Creed. But the criticisms 
of Valla and Erasmus were soon recognized by Protestant 
theologians to be based on historic grounds, and yet the 
‘Evangelical Churches’ survived a blow which was to have 
shattered their Christianity ! 

But at a time much earlier than the present form of the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed can be traced in Gaul, the Roman 
Church was already in possession of a creed which she 
honoured in just the same way as Apostolic—as put together 
by the Apostles, brought to Rome by St. Peter, and admitting, 
consequently, of no addition and no diminution. This is the 
creed of which Ambrose and Rufinus speak, and its text can 
be restored with certainty from the various authorities, with 
the result that the Gallic Creed is related to it as the de- 
veloped picture to the cartoon: nothing is in the Roman 
which does not appear in the Gallic Creed, while the Gallic 
Creed contains six or seven additions to the Roman. Only 
this Gallic Creed is far from being the only Latin Creed which 
stands to the Roman in this relation of descent. Every 
Western Church—Carthage, Milan, Ravenna, Aquileia, 
Sardinia, Spain—has its own Creed, but in each case it is 
one which contains the Roman Creed as its nucleus, with 
independent additions of its own; and since one at least of 
these, that of Carthage, goes back to A.D. 200,! it is not 
possible to date the common original at Rome later than 

D. 150. At that date, then, the fable of literal Apostolic 
authorship can scarcely have yet been invented at Rome, 
or the other Western Churches would not have been so free 
in their additions to the ‘ Apostolic’ handiwork. 

So far we have found two creeds in use as the authori- 
tative baptismal symbols of the Roman Church—one, the 
original Roman Creed, in use from the second to the fifth 
century ; the other, a Gallic daughter-creed, which only 
reached Rome under Charles the Great or his successors. 
Between these two lies an interval of three more centuries, 
and the conditions of the problem are made more complex 
still by the appearance during this period of yet a third creed 
at Rome, the Eastern or Niceno-Constantinopolitan. Whether 
its introduction is to be accounted for by the desire to em- 


‘ We note in passing that Professor Harnack (who complains of his 
opponents misquoting him) misquotes St. Cyprian’s Creed as ‘Credo 
remissionem peccatorum, &c. The true text is Credo in. 
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ploy a formula which ania anebaien the catechumen’s 
rejection of the Arianism of the Ostrogoth and the Lombard 
in a way that the older creed could not do, or whether the 
appearance of an Eastern creed is only one more token of 
the dependence of the Papacy on the Byzantine Court, the 
reasons which gave it validity disappeared in the eighth 
century, when Arianism was no more and a Frankish domina- 
tion had succeeded the Byzantine at Rome. By this time, 
however, there remained of the original Roman Creed no 
trace except the tradition of its Apostolic origin, and that 
was transferred without difficulty to the new form of creed 
imported from Gaul, which was, indeed, in contrast with the 
Nicene, sufficiently like the older creed to pass muster in an 
uncritical age as its representative. 

Taking the first creed as an expansion of the baptismal 
formula, Professor Harnack next proceeds to consider it clause 
by clause, and to explain what parts of it correspond to ‘the 
original proclamation of the Gospel’ and what do not. The 
belief in ‘God the Father Almighty’ reproduces the language 
indeed of the New Testament, but not ‘the full evangelic 
meaning’ of the title Father. Conversely, the belief in ‘ Christ 
Jesus, His only-begotten Son, our Lord,’ while in the intention 
of the second-century author of the Creed it represented 
adequately the earliest conceptions of Christianity, has been 
consistently misrepresented when the title Son is understood 
of anything else than the historical (incarnate) Christ. It is 
the belief in this historical Christ which is then expanded 
by the following clauses : ‘ Who was born of the Holy Ghost 
and Mary the Virgin, Who under Pontius Pilate was crucified 
and buried, on the third day rose from the dead, ascended 
into heaven, seating Himself at the right hand of the Father, 
from whence He cometh to judge quick and dead ;’ but of 
these statements there are two which are later developments 
engrafted on to the first preaching of the Apostles. The 
miraculous birth of Jesus Christ is not mentioned in St. Paul, 
or in any other of the New Testament epistles; it is not 
related in St. Mark or St. John, or in the common source 
from which St. Matthew and St. Luke drew; and if it is 
recorded by the two latter evangelists it is inconsistent with 
the genealogies which they put side by side with it, where the 
Messianic descent is traced, not through Mary, but through 
Joseph. True it is that the belief was universal by the 
middle—nay, probably soon after the beginning—of the 
second century, but its place in the synoptic tradition and in 
St. Paul is taken by the baptism of Christ and the descent of 
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us the Holy Spirit on Him as the starting-point of the Gospel 
urd preaching. A second divergence is the record of the Ascension 
the as something distinct from the Resurrection of Christ, which 
of depends on the single testimony of the Acts, and is at 
the variance not only with the three synoptic Gospels, the true 
ath texts of which do not mention the Ascension at all, but also 
na- with most early authorities who do mention the Ascension. 
ne, These fix it either on the same day as, or, on the other hand, 
no at an interval of eighteen months after, the Resurrection. 
hat Finally, in the last division of the Creed, the expanded form of 
eed belief in the Holy Ghost, we meet once more with two diver- 
the gences, in one of which the Creed agrees with the New Testa- 
an ment against the Nicene developments of the fourth century, 
while in the other the Creed agrees with later Christianity 
nal against St. Paul and St. John. The collocation of expressions 
use ‘the Holy Ghost, the Holy Church, the forgiveness of sins, 
the the resurrection of the flesh,’ shows that, as was the case pre- 
the dominantly throughout the first three centuries and a half, the 
age Holy Spirit was conceived of, not as a Person, but as a Power 
elic or Gift ; the Creed contains therefore no doctrine of the Trinity. 
rist On the other hand, the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
‘ion flesh is, in expression at least, contradictory of St. John’s ‘ the 
ited flesh profiteth nothing,’ and St. Paul’s ‘flesh and blood shall 
on not inherit the kingdom of God.’ 
ood Of the seven or eight Gallic additions to this original 
It is Creed, the greater part are simply expansions which do not 
ded affect the sense. It is otherwise, however, with three of them 
nost —the Descent into Hell, the Catholic Church, and the Com- 
fied munion of Saints. The Descent into Hell does not appear 
ded in any formula till after A.D. 350; and though it is mentioned 
_ in many second-century writers, orthodox and heretical, the 
Oo 


tenet is one of too uncertain meaning and too little importance 
ents to merit a place inthe Christian Creed. Again, the predicate 
The ‘Catholic’ added to that of ‘ Holy, as describing the Church, 


‘aul, implies (in the sense in which it is employed in the Creed, 
not though not in its original sense of ‘ universal’) an idea of a 
urce Visible Church and organization foreign to the ‘ Church of the 
it 1s Reformation, which has consequently excised the word and 
a replaced it by the term ‘Christian.’ Similarly, the ‘Com- 
the 


munion of Saints,’ in the sense in which the Gallic Church 
ugh received it into the Creed, as witnessed by its earliest ex- 
the positor, Faustus of Riez, implies a conception of the venera- 
the tion due to saints (in the narrower meaning of the word), to 
d in which the ‘Churches of the Reformation’ as well as ‘all 
it of well-informed persons,’ are bound to object. 
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To return, in conclusion, to the older and original Roman 
Creed ; it will appear, indeed, in comparison with the Apostolic 
Fathers and the second-century Apologists, with their inclina- 
tion to Chiliasm and Legalism and Hellenism, a great and 
venerable monument ; but, compared with what a confession 
of Christian belief ought to be, it is imperfect, for it lacks all 
reference to the personality depicted in the Gospel story—it 
lays no emphasis on the Saviour. 

From the foregoing account—-and we have done our best 
to make it full and faithful—it will be at once apparent that 
Professor Harnack is in error when he calls his pamphlet ‘a 
historical notice’ of the Apostles’ Creed. It is rather a strictly 
polemical and controversial argument, intended to suggest as 
ylaring a contrast as may be between the position taken up 
by the ‘Evangelic Churches’ (whichever they are) and ‘all well- 
informed persons’ (who agree with them), and the position 
taken up by ‘Catholics’ who believe (or are supposed to 
believe) that the Apostles’ Creed was dictated at Pentecost 
by the twelve Apostles severally, when in reality it is a fifth- 
century compilation, the additions in which are either unim- 
portant or untrue, while even its second-century nucleus, 
though removed by only a generation or so from the Apostles, 
contains at least one statement of the gravest importance 
which is an unoriginal and unapostolic invention. We fear 
that, of these two divisions of Christianity, the ‘Evangelic’ and 
the ‘Catholic,’ the Professor must rank the Church of England 
with the latter, for she still confesses her belief in the Catholic 
Church. We hasten, however, to add that we feel consider- 
able doubts whether his cross-division sufficiently accounts for 
some of his Protestant countrymen, and still more certainly 
for Luther himself (who would surely have resented his 
followers being bracketed with Calvinists, Anabaptists, Zwin- 
glians, and Socinians, under the comprehensive title of ‘the 
Church of the Reformation’), and occasionally the Professor 
appears to be partially conscious of difficulties on this head. 
Thus the all but universal tradition of the ever-virginity of 
Mary, which Bishop Lightfoot has shown to be the view most 
consistent with the New Testament evidence, is ‘rejected in 
the Evangelic Churches ’ (p. 25), while an obscure note on p. 42 
admits that the Latin text of the Schmalkaldic articles still 
gives ‘ Maria sancta semper virgo.’ 

In the few criticisms which we propose to offer on the 
Professor’s treatment, we shall confine ourselves to what he 
says of the original Roman Creed, for, in spite of all his very 
interesting (if somewhat dubious) historical information as 
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Jan. 
cones to later events, this Creed, confessedly in use, and in use as 
stolic an adequate summary of the Christian faith, in the Apostolic 
ellen: Church of Rome before A.D. 150, is not only the nucleus but 
; ana contains the essence of those later forms of creed, one of which 
eobeus has now universally replaced it. 
hoo With regard to the first article of the Creed, we are told 


_it that the word ‘ Father’ has in the writings contemporary with 
y the Creed—that is, in the Greek Apologists —lost its full ‘ evan- 
gelic’ sense. No better sample could be chosen of what does 


Ps * duty for argument in the eyes of Professor Harnack. In the 
let ‘a first place, how far is it true that these writers use the expres- 
rictly sion ‘ Father’ but rarely, and then only in the sense of Father 
et én of the world or Creator? We turn to the most famous and most 
en up certainly Roman in origin of the Apologies, those of Justin 
well: Martyr, and we find certainly the phrases ratnp Tov Odav, o 
sition mavT@v TaTnp Kat Snutoupyos, but we also” find side by side 
dt with them 0 TaTHp Kal Baovneds TeV oupavan, o arnbéataros 
ecost Kal TATHP Sixacocvvns Kal cwppocvvns Kai TOV AdrwV apETav. 


fifth- And in the second place, even if this were not so, is it the 
mark of an historical critic to forget, as Professor Harnack 


inim- : ; as 

seam systematically forgets, that the Apologists were writing not 
i for Christians but for heathens, and that most of them chose 

stles, : : 

tance certain elementary topics of natural, rather than revealed, 

, Sone religion, Creation, Providence, Resurrection, and Judgment, 

peer and for the moment put aside all the rest? If the remark- 

end able Apology of Athenagoras, which in the skill and precision 


holie of its theological language almost anticipates the writings of 
the fourth century, has only one reference to the Incarnation, 
ts foe and never mentions the Crucifixion or Resurrection, are we 
ainly to conclude that if the writer believed in them at all, they 
4 his were at least unimportant elements in his system? And 
then, thirdly, when Harnack complains of the Creed and 
‘the its ancient expositors for not emphasizing or interpreting 
ened the term ‘Father’ in the sense of the Lord’s Prayer, does he 
adieu seriously suppose that in the Baptismal Formula (of which he 
admits the Creed to be an expansion) ‘ Father’ means 


sider- 


win- 


ty of ; ; . : ; : 

1 Be primarily anything else than the Father in relation to the 

2d in Son? 

Pp. 42 In the second article Harnack’s main position is that ‘ only- 

- still begotten Son’ referred in the minds of the author of the Creed 
and his contemporaries only to the historic manifestation of 

the Christ upon earth. Now it is probably true that writers like 

ah St. Justin Martyr use by preference the term ‘Son’ to denote 

very Christ as incarnate, and ‘ Word’ to denote him in his pre- 


s as existence. But then the same Justin is careful to emphasize 
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both truths by the employment of both words—nothing is 
more characteristic of the Apo/ogy than the repeated balance 
of Adyos and Tios—and Professor Harnack’s argument sug- 
gests, and is intended to suggest, that the Creed implies belief 
in only one of the two. In reliance, then, on a parallelism of 
expression, he would be really introducing a grave divergence 
in doctrine between the Creed and the writings contemporary 
to it. But what of the supposed parallelism itself? Is ‘the 
only-begotten Son’ to be interpreted as meaning nothing 
more than ‘the Son’? If povoyerns does not in the Creed 
imply the same pre-existence which St. Justin expresses by 
Aoryos, we should be curious to know how the Professor inter- 
prets povoyev7s Ogos in its ultimate home in the Prologue of 
St. John. 

So far, however, the Professor, and those who follow him, 
are able, with whatever straining of exegesis, at any rate in 
their own sense to accept the Creed. It is otherwise with 
the point next raised. The belief in Jesus Christ born of a 
virgin is admitted by Harnack to have formed a fixed point 
in the tradition of the Church soon after the beginning of the 
second century ; but, he says, it did ‘ not belong to the earliest 
proclamation’ of the Gospel—an ambiguous expression which 
we soon find to be equivalent to ‘contradicts’ the original form 
of Christian teaching. But what is the verdict of historical 
criticism upon the evidence ? In the first place, scanty as are 
the remains of that most obscure of all periods in Christian 
history, the first half of the second century, we have in the 
Apology of Justin, in the newly-recovered Apology of Aristides, 
in the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and in the Epistles 
of Ignatius,a clear emphasis upon this doctrine—an emphasis 
the more significant that the writers in question represent 
almost every conceivable variety of school of thought in the 
Church. But it is not only within the Church that this witness 
is borne. It is confirmed by the Gospel of Peter (which the 
lately published fragment shows us to be a thoroughly 
heretical document and yet of the very earliest period), for 
that Gospel described the Lord’s brethren, so Origen tells us, 
as sons of Joseph by a former wife—a piece of evidence, as it 
seems to us, of immense importance. The prima facie (though 
not, of course, as we believe, the true) view of the Gospel 
narrative is that the ‘ brethren’ were sons of Joseph and Mary; 
the contrary view implies as its starting-point a belief in the 
perpetual virginity of Mary, which is in its turn a deduction, 
and not even a necessary deduction, from her virginity as 
mother of Christ. Now it is in the last degree unlikely that 
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ig is this deduction was drawn first in the Docetic circles from 
ance which the Gospel of Peter emanated, for they did not believe 
sug- in the truth of the Incarnation at all ; and it is exactly against 
relief this very sect that Ignatius emphasizes the historic facts of 
m of Christ’s Conception and Virgin-Birth. We seem, therefore, 
ence irresistibly led to the conclusion that so early and so universal 
rary was the belief in the Virgin-Birth that a comparatively 
‘the remote deduction from it passed over by about 125 A.D. into 
hing the Gospel narrative of a heresy which, while it knew and 
reed used the four Gospels, must have rejected the reality of the 
s by Virgin-Birth itself, as it certainly rejected the reality of the 
nter- Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 
1e of But it is argued that, however far back into the first 
century we are taken by the unanimous testimony of the 
him, second, there is evidence of a time earlier still when the 
te in doctrine in question was not part of the Christian tradition. 
with To this objection the crucial answer is that the supposed 
of a evidence, as marshalled by Professor Harnack, is, with one 
oint solitary exception, entirely negative. It emphasizes the 
the silence of this or that writer, of this or that document, and it 
liest interprets silence to mean ignorance. The exception is the 
hich argument drawn from the two genealogies of Christ as given 
form in the first and third Gospels, both of which are genealogies of 
rical Joseph and not of Mary. No doubt this is a piece of prima 
; are facie evidence which might conceivably be in certain cases of 
tian even great weight ; but it is not inexplicable, and in particular, 
| the as in both instances it stands side by side with the story of the 
tdes, Virgin-Birth, it cannot have seemed to the first and third 
'stles evangelists inconsistent with it. For the rest, Harnack’s 
lasis evidence is negative, and the incommensurable difference 
sent between negative and positive evidence cannot be too often 
| the reiterated, nor can it be too strongly emphasized that there 
ness is absolutely nothing in the writers whose silence is urged in- 
| the consistent with what has been, from the earliest moment when 
chly the evidence is clear, the universal, unchallenged tradition 
), for within the Church. ‘Take the parallel case of the belief in the 
S us, Divinity of our Lord. Neither in the first three Gospels, nor 
as it in the earlier chapters of the Acts, is this doctrine, although 
ugh the corner-stone of the Christian Faith, anywhere definitely 
spel expressed ; but since this silence can be accounted for, it is not 
ary ; allowed to outweigh the positive testimony of St. Paul and 
| the St. John. Quite similarly we venture to think that, if a 
tion, reason can be given for the silence of, at any rate, some of 
y as the witnesses alleged, the independent but consentient evidence 
that of St. Matthew and St. Luke must interpret the silence, or 
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supposed silence (for we shall offer considerations bearing 
upon this point), of other New Testament writers. Now we 
are told very plainly in the Acts what was the starting-point 
of Christian preaching and Apostolic witness. The twelfth 
Apostle was to be chosen ‘of these men which have com- 
panied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out among us, beginning from the baptism of John unto the 
same day that he wastaken up from us.’ St. Peter, preaching 
to Cornelius, speaks of the word of God ‘which was pub- 
lished throughout all Judza, and began from Galilee, after 
the baptism which John preached,’ and of the Apostles as 
‘witnesses of all things which he did, both in the land of the 
Jews and in Jerusalem,’ as well as of the Resurrection. In 
other words, Christianity as a religion based upon historic 
facts, and appealing to the rational as well as the emotional 
side of man’s being, placed in the forefront of its claim just 
that story of the ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ which was capable of being tested by the laws ot 
evidence, while from another point of view, acting on the 
same principles as St. Paul and the Christian Apologists in 
their dealings with Paganism, and taking as its premisses the 
points of contact which existed between itself and current 
beliefs, its starting-points in dealing with Judaism were pre- 
eminently monotheism and the Resurrection. Thus, just as 
the Divinity of Christ was not emphasized, lest it should seem 
to violate the truth so passionately cherished of the unity of 
the Godhead, so among the supernatural phenomena which 
witnessed that the life of Christ was not after the common 
order of men, not his Virgin-Birth but his Resurrection from 
the dead was the legitimate centre of the ‘ original proclama- 
tion of the Gospel.’ And the Christian faith once accepted 
on these grounds, in proportion as it was not only accepted 
but assimilated, the rest followed as of course. They who 
admitted the authoritative teaching of the Son of Man could 
not permanently refuse to recognize that he was more than 
man. They who scrutinized the witness for the Resurrection 
with the most jealous care would, when they admitted its 
validity, be prepared to receive from the same source, on much 
less cogent evidence, the story of his Virgin-Birth. 

But to the first stratum, if we may call it, of Christian 
teaching presented in the early chapters of the Acts, corre- 
sponds exactly the nucleus or common tradition of the 
synoptic Gospels, which, there is no reason to doubt, must have 
grown up at Jerusalem from the catechetical instruction of 
converts to the faith. That neither this nor the Gospel of St. 
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Mark, which so nearly reproduces it, begins earlier than the 
beginning of the public ministry is consequently, after what 
we have just said, exactly what we should expect. That the 
further stratum of evangelic tradition which is common to the 
first and third Gospels should be similarly silent is equally 
natural, for it was a collection of discourses and not a Life of 
Christ. That from the writings of St. Paul and St. John no 
definite evidence can be drawn may be admitted ; but those 
who believe that the other witnesses prove the Christian 
belief upon the subject will probably not fail to see in the 
woman and man-child of the Apocalypse, in the ‘We be not 
born of fornication’ of the Gospel, in St. Paul’s ‘ made of a 
woman, or in the childbearing which should counterbalance 
the transgression of Eve,' allusions to what, in their eyes, is 
the primitive and original tradition of the Virgin-Birth. All 
the more importance, therefore, attaches to the estimate which 
may be formed of the force of the primitive evidence given by 
the earliest witnesses whose testimony is indisputable ; and 
to the first and third Evangelists we should claim to add here 
the name of the second. At least we are unable to interpret 
otherwise St. Mark’s phrase, ‘the carpenter, the son of Mary,’ 
when compared with St. Matthew’s ‘the carpenter’s son,’ and 
St. Luke’s ‘son of Joseph.’ The coincidence of the two 
latter authorities seems to us to show incontrovertibly that 
the original phrase was ‘the carpenter’s son, and if St. Mark 
alters this to ‘the carpenter, the son of Mary,’ we can only see 
in the change a desire to avoid the expression even of a 
putative sonship of Joseph.’ 

Turning to the undoubted evidence of the other two 
synoptic Gospels, it is obvious to emphasize in the first place 
the independence of the accounts. Beyond the crucial fact 
itself, there is scarcely a detail in common. Internal evidence 
has suggested the conjecture, based on the pre-eminence of 
the name of Joseph in the one Gospel and of Mary in the 
other, that they were in the ultimate resort the authorities for 
the two forms of the history ; in the latter case, at least, the 
special features may not unreasonably suggest that there was 
some basis in fact for the Christian legend which connects 
the names of the Virgin and St. Luke. But it belongs to our 


1 Apoc. xii. ; Jo. viii. 41 ; Gal. iv. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 15. 

9 Marc. vi. 3; Matt. xiii. 55 ; Luc. iv. 22. 

S It is true that some of the inferior authorities for the text have ‘ the 
carpenter’s son’ even in St. Mark ; but this is quite certainly merely one 
more of the assimilations of reading to the first Gospel which have 
wrought such consistent havoc with the text of the second. 
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purpose to show not merely the independence of the two 
narratives, but their early date and their representative 
character. That the third Evangelist was St. Luke, the 
beloved disciple of St. Paul and writer of the Gospel of 
Gentile Christianity, no serious critic now doubts ; and the 
proof of authorship carries with it the proof of a first-century 
date. On the other hand, the first synoptic Gospel admittedly 
represents in the more Jewish Christians the opposite pole to 
St. Luke’s Gentile readers ; and if there is less agreement 
about its date and authorship, there are two considerations 
which we venture to believe of very great weight. In the 
first place, the predominant use of this Gospel in the earliest 
writers, from Justin Martyr back to Barnabas, shows that it was 
the most widely spread, and therefore it would seem either of 
the earliest date or of the best accredited authorship of the 
three synoptic writings ; and in the second the resemblances, 
not merely of matter but of language, between the Greek 
Matthew and SS. Mark and Luke, is a conclusive proof that 
the former is not a mere translation from the Aramaic, but 
an independent development of the same original nucleus on 
which St. Mark and St. Luke also worked. We do not say 
that these arguments prove the Matthzan authorship of the 
first Gospel ; we do believe that they prove its early date, and 
that they make probable its Apostolic authorship. 

The net value of these results will, perhaps, be differently 
estimated by different minds. But if two or more of our 
primary authorities for the facts of the Christian faith unite 
in telling us the story of the miraculous Conception and Virgin- 
Birth of Christ, then, even apart from any question of 
inspiration, it appears to us the course dictated by a truer 
sense of historical criticism to ask whether the (supposed) 
negative evidence is not to be interpreted by the positive, and 
silence to be interpreted as consent. As we believe, from the 
first century—as Harnack admits, from the beginning of the 
second—till the end of the nineteenth, the Christian Church 
has connected her belief in the Incarnation with belief in the 
Virgin-Birth. And although the nineteenth century and the 
twentieth have their special work, as each intervening 
century has had, in the correction of error and development 
of knowledge in the sacred as well as in all other sciences, 
whatever new beauties may be added to the building, what- 
ever old imperfections may be removed, it cannot be their 
part, as it will not be their result, to alter the foundations 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. 
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ArT. XI—TENNYSON. 


1. The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
(London, 1892.) 

2. Demeter and other Poems. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
(London, 1889.) 

3. The Foresters, Robin Hood and Maid Marian. By 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. (London, 1892.) 

The Death of Ginone, Akbar’s Dream, and other Poems. 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. (London, 1892.) 


A GREAT man’s death is generally described as a national 
loss. But few probably of those who use the commonplace 
phrase have ever paused to consider his life as a national 
benefit. Yet it is obvious that the one is no less certain than 
the other ; his death is no loss if his life has been no benefit 
to the nation. Still, among the component elements of the 
public prosperity, it is not usual to reckon the lives and the work 
of our great contemporaries. Statesmen, indeed, and soldiers 
—men who have directly and visibly aided in building up or 
defending the empire—may perhaps be remembered when 
we are taking stock of our capital; their achievements can 
be expressed in terms of material welfare. But who thinks 
of a poet’s life as a portion of the public wealth? The 
world goes on much the same as before, though his voice is 
silenced. The processes, almost mechanical as they have 
come to seem, of government and of commerce—indeed, even 
of education and ministry—are apparently undisturbed by 
his death, and therefore we infer that they were uninfluenced 
by his life. It is rarely that men recognize the vast part that 
character plays in these matters of daily national existence ; 
and it is still more rarely that they realize the share which 
great poetry has in forming and strengthening character. 
But surely it is no exaggeration to call such a life and work 
as that of Tennyson a priceless national benefit. It is, to 
begin with, a great thing that, amid the absorbing industrial 
interests of the age, men’s minds have been recalled to the 
beauty of the world, and especially of the common scenes 
of their own country. What Wordsworth and Scott did for 
the wilder parts of Britain, what Byron did for Southern 
Europe, Tennyson has done for the plain pastoral landscapes 
of England. He has not only taught men to look for their 
beauties, but he has invested them with a beauty which they 
did not before possess by the transmuting force of his poet's 
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imagination. Our native land is more to us than it was, 
because of his intense love, his minute observation, of it, and 
thus we have gained a real enrichment of the national life, a 
real addition to the happiness of Englishmen. 

It is a great thing, again, that men should have been 
taught a rational and dignified patriotism by the most com- 
manding voice of our age. It is probably not true to say 
that we are tending to become cosmopolitan, in the sense 
that national limitations are being lost in international sym- 
pathy ; for 


‘. , . the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world,’ ! 


is still a vision of the poet’s most visionary character ; but no 
one can be blind to the danger of a relaxed and lukewarm 
patriotism, generated by the ease of locomotion and _ inter- 
course. We do not love other peoples better, but we tend to 
love our own people less. In face of this danger Tennyson’s 
influence has been a great national gain. We are not think- 
ing of the direct and even crude appeals to patriotic feeling 
which he was fond of making in his later years, to ‘ Hands 
all round, or ‘Riflemen, form,’ or even to The Revenge, 


Lucknow, or the other noble ballads in which he commemo- - 


rated English valour. We are thinking, rather, of the stately 
stanzas in which he has embodied the essence of English 
political history and the secret of English political strength. 
Lines such as the well-known description of England— 


‘A land of settled government, 
A land of old and just renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent ’?— 


are a political education in themselves, and form a fitting 
foundation for a rational patriotism. We cannot doubt that 
by making such conceptions permanent and popular, as only 
a poet could make them, Tennyson’s influence has been a 
priceless national possession. 

It is almost unnecessary to go further, and appeal to the 
poet’s work in higher regions of life and thought ; for it must 
be familiar to all who are alive to moral influences. That in 
an age of great ethical uncertainty the acknowledged leader 
of English literature should have consistently upheld a lofty 
ideal of purity is a gain to the national life which can hardly 
yet be estimated. It is not easy to combine a poet’s tempera- 
ment, sensitive, as many of Tennyson’s greatest poems show, 


| Works, p. 101. ? Lbid. p. 64. 
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to all human passions and emotions, with the self-control and 
just insight into moral forces which in Tennyson, as in 
Wordsworth, made him a great teacher of purity. The 
moral influence of two such poets, an influence which has 
been felt for almost the whole century, is an actual benefit, to 
the full value of which we are for the most part ungratefully 
blind. Nor, again, need we do more than mention the spiri- 
tual side of his teaching. Ina sceptical and material age he, 
keenly alive both to its doubts and to its scientific achieve- 
ments, has yet persistently forced men to dwell on what is 
spiritual. Much that is evil may be said of this age, as indeed 
of every age, and the future may seem dark to many of us. 
But at all events we have come thus far without a moral 
catastrophe, and without the wreck of faith ; and high among 
the forces which have thus guided the nation must be 
reckoned the poetry of Tennyson. 

It is natural to speculate how such a poet, so devoted to 
his art, so secluded, so lofty, came to be popular in our prosaic 
age, how, indeed, he came to exist at all. Wecan trace some 
of the influences which helped to produce him. There was 
the influence of his great predecessors in poetry, of whom 
only Wordsworth was living during the critical third decade 
of Tennyson’s life. But Wordsworth never really touched 
Tennyson, and the older poet knew this. In spite of Tenny- 
son’s expression of gratitude to his writings, he says : 

‘I am persuaded that he is not much in sympathy with what I 
should myself most value in my attempts, viz. the spirituality with 
which I have endeavoured to invest the material universe, and the 


moral relations under which I have wished to exhibit its most 
ordinary appearances.’ ! 


He was right; Tennyson bears but few traces of Words- 
worth’s impassioned austerity. Byron had been the idol of 
his boyhood, but Byron was no longer a living influence to 
the young men of 1830. Shelley, as we know from Lord 
Houghton’s amusing account of the Cambridge deputation to 
Oxford, had dethroned him among Tennyson’s set, and 
Shelley’s impress is visible enough in the Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical. But Keats, not Shelley, was the real forerunner of 
Tennyson. The sensuous richness of his verse, his luxuriant 
fancy, his occasional affectation of phrase, and his subtle 
power of calling up associations of beauty, are all reproduced 
in Tennyson, even in his earliest poems. Keats also anticipated 


' Memoirs of William Wordsworth, ii. 416, quoted in Teanysoniana, 
Pp. 95- 
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Tennyson in the reverent care and criticism which he bestowed 
on his art. The poet who, for critical reasons, left Hyperion 
a fragment, was the artistic ancestor of the poet who re-wrote 
The Princess. 
Again, wesee in Tennyson the influence of the generous 
political aspirations of 1832. The enthusiasm of the Reform 
Bill, and the rush of the long pent-up stream of Liberal 
changes, swept with them most of the ardent youths of that 
time, and Locksley Hall, though not published till 1842, re- 
flects the hopes of ten years earlier. It also, indeed, marks 
the moment when the former aspirations began to give way 
to the disappointment of experience. 


*, . . The Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be,’ 


is described, by the youth who saw it, as passed.! 


‘So I triumphed ere my passion sweeping thro’ me left me dry, 
Left me with the palsied heart, and left me with the jaundiced eye ; 


‘ Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are out of joint : 
Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from point to point : 


‘Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire.’ 


That last couplet might stand as the motto for the decade in 
which political ardour died out, the decade of the Irish famine 
and the Chartist movement. But it must not make us forget 
the influence of the earlier period, as we may read it in the 
splendid stanzas on ‘ Freedom,’ or in Tennyson’s lasting faith 
in human progress. 

It is not so easy to trace the religious influences which 
affected him. Cambridge in 1829 was under no very power- 
ful religious spell, and the poems which date from that period 
are very little concerned with religion. We find, indeed, in 
the Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind, 
the curiously named poem which was suppressed after 1830 
and has only recently reappeared in the collected edition, 
evident marks of the discussions which are described in /z 
Memoriam, and are alluded to with pungent force in A 
Character Clearly, if we may trust the Supposed Confessions, 
the foundations of faith were investigated at Cambridge sixty 
years ago no less freely and fearlessly than they are now. 
Indeed, from all that we know of Arthur Hallam, it must 
have been impossible for those in his intimacy to avoid being 


1 Works, p. tot. * Lbid. p. 3. * Ibid. p. 13. 
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drawn into the religious speculations which absorbed him 
until— 
‘ Perplex’d in faith, but pure in deeds 
At last he beat his music out.’! 


The writer of the Theodicea Novissima must have taken 
his friend with him into the deepest religious problems. But, 
from the evidence of the poems, it seems clear that the strong 
religious element in Tennyson’s thought was due rather to 
the questionings aroused by Hallam’s death than to a sym- 
pathetic interest in the topics congenial to him. From /x 
Memoriam onwards religion is a prominent subject in Tenny- 
son’s poems ; before that it was subordinate. 

These, then, were some of the influences which shaped 
and guided Tennyson. We do not mean, of course, that a 
great poet can be thus accounted for, or that he is only the 
product of a few given factors. Whatever the influences, he 
himself was more than they. Thus, though the group of 
men among whom Tennyson lived at Cambridge contained 
many striking and some great personalities, and though he 
himself loyally affirmed the supremacy of Arthur Hallam, it 
is scarcely doubtful that Tennyson’s was a larger nature, a 
more potent influence, than any. This is, indeed, no mere 
conjecture. When the late Master of Trinity, not the least 
eminent of the band, was asked a few years ago which of all 
their number they themselves at the time looked up to as 
their greatest, he said that none would have hesitated for a 
moment to place Tennyson at the head of them all. Clearly, 
then, he brought to Cambridge, as he brought into the world, 
more than he gained from it. The various influences we 
have spoken of gave form and bent to his genius: they did 
not create it. 

Nevertheless genius itself is not independent of art, and 
Tennyson’s work is one of the most striking examples in all 
literature of this truth. He has left behind him a very con- 
siderable amount of poetry, and though others have written 
more, what is remarkable in Tennyson is the faultlessness of 
so great a range of writing. It was comparatively easy for 
a fashionable minor poet like Rogers to polish his scanty 
couplets till they satisfied his critical sense ; and the fastidi- 
ous reserve of a really great poet, such as Gray, limited and 
barred his creative power. But in Tennyson’s case faultless- 
ness and fertility went together. Is there any other English 
poet, is there, indeed, any poet, who in so great an extent of 


1 Works, p. 274. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. LXX. K K 
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verse has left so few faulty or feeble lines? We doubt it; 
Tennyson’s perfection of form is, considering the amount of 
his work, unparalleled in literature. Here and there he fails 
to retain the true poetical note, and his language sinks into 
bathos, or its studied plainness does not always avoid bald- 
ness. Thus, in ‘Forlorn, ! one stanza seems to jar, with its 
commonplace ejaculation, upon the weird horror of the rest: 
‘ Dreadful ! has it come to this, 
O unhappy creature ? 
You that would not tread on a worm 
For your gentle nature .. . 
In the night, O the night, 
O the night of weeping !’ 
Another example occurs in an _ earlier poem, ‘The 
Captain’ ?: 
‘ Dismal error ! fearful slaughter ! 
Years have wandered by, 
Side by side beneath the water 
Crew and Captain lie ; 
There the sunlit ocean passes 
O’er them mouldering, 
And the lonely seabird crosses 
With one waft of the wing.’ 


Here the beautiful end is marred by the awkward and 
commonplace line which begins our quotation. But though 
Tennyson may sometimes, however rarely, lapse into baldness 
or bathos, he is never unmeaning or verbose: he is scarcely 
ever weak. For more than sixty years his poetical activity 
was ceaseless, and yet in all that he produced one never feels 
that at any point he has relaxed that concentration of the 
whole mind upon his work which is the essential condition 
of the highest art. Every line is the result of thought ; he 
never trusts to the chances of an easy fluency. 

No artist, unless Raphael be an exception, was ever born 
_ faultless into the world, and there is evidence that the 
astonishing evenness of Tennyson’s artistic performance was 
due to extreme care, and to a faculty of self-criticism, which 
is apparently very rarely found in poets. He has always 
been ready to revise, and sometimes to remodel, his poems, 
and the changes give proof of the most minute study. In 
this he resembles Wordsworth, but the difference is, that 
whereas Wordsworth’s alterations were mostly for the worse, 
Tennyson’s were nearly always for the better. There is a 
well-known example in A Dream of Fair Women, The 


' Demeter and other Poems, p. 85. * Works, p. 116. 
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passage describing Iphigenia’s death originally, and indeed 
so late as the edition of 1848,' stood : 


‘One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 
Slowly,—and nothing more.’ 


The unpleasant suggestiveness of this description did not 
escape the vigilance of the poet-critic, and it was ultimately 
changed to ? 
‘The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat ; 
Touch’d, and I knew no more.’ 


But the best opportunities for studying Tennyson’s art, as 
shown by his revision of his own work, are afforded by 7%e 
Princess, In Memoriam, and the growth of Maud from its germ 
in the lovely stanzas published ina volume ’ of miscellaneous 
poems no less than eighteen years before the completed work 
appeared. We will not say that, in every case, the later is the 
better form, but we venture to assert that hardly one of the 
numerous changes in /z Memoriam is anything but an im- 
provement. For instance, in the splendid section * beginning 


‘Love is and was my Lord and King,’ 


compare the original with the present form of the last stanza. 
This is the reading of the first edition : 


‘And hear at times a sentinel 
That moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the vast of space 
Among the worlds, that all is well.’ 


They are noble lines, but what a subtle sense of harmony is 
shown by their alteration into the present form : 
‘And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well.’ 
For here, besides the omission of the strained phrase, ‘ the 
vast of space,’ we have the image of the ‘deep night,’ which 
links this to the following section : 
‘ And all is well, tho’ faith and form 
Be sunder’d in the night of fear,’ 


1 Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. Fifth edition, 1848, p. 154. 

? Works, p. 58. 

8 The Tribute: a Collection of Miscellaneous Unpublished Poems by 
Various Authors, 1837, p. 244. 

4 Works, p. 283. We are indebted for the readings of the first 
edition, as for many other references, to the useful little volume Zezzy- 
soniana (Pickering, 1879). 
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and thus preserves the imaginative unity of the whole. But 
The Princess displays most strikingly Tennyson’s care and 
felicity in revising, or rather recasting, his work. Besides the 
introduction of the incomparable songs, which are absent in 
the first two editions, he added much, and also made number- 
less subtle changes in words and phrases, though the lovely 
lyrical passages were left untouched. And, indeed, what word 
could be well changed in ‘ Tears, idle tears, or ‘Come down, 
O maid, from yonder mountain height’? But there can be 
no question as to the improvement effected in the whole 
structure and style of this beautiful poem. 

We have dwelt thus upon Tennyson’s revision of his own 
work, in order to illustrate the extreme and continuous care 
with which he studied and developed his art. The result is 
seen in a retention of poetic power to a degree and overa 
period unparalleled, unless Goethe be an exception, in all 
literature. Tennyson at the outset of his career was charged 
by two exceptionally good judges with ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of metre. The charge, whether made by Coleridge 
or by Edgar Poe, would be absurd now, so great was the 
poet’s development through jealous self-criticism. But the 
fact on which we have been dwelling points also to one of the 
limitations to which the great poet, like all great as well as 
lesser men, was subject. It seems to indicate a certain want 
of spontaneity and flow, which is a marked characteristic of 
all his work, with the very important exception of his purely 
lyrical poems. His narrative and didactic verse—speaking 
generally, his blank verse—does not seem to spring at once, 
fully formed, from the conception which it embodies, but to 
be fitted to it by a slow and careful process, which, however 
excellent the workmanship, rarely results in that perfect 
harmony of language and thought which is the highest poetry. 
Tennyson’s blank verse, rich and melodious though it is, is 
seldom spontaneous and simple enough to carry the reader 
rapidly along, as on a great smooth-flowing river, but we are 
continually stopping to wonder at the mechanism, the curious 
phrases, the sudden and felicitous touches of description, the 
incomparable artfulness of the whole. He made a practice, we 
are told, of crystallizing some passing impression, some effect 
of scenery, in a phrase or line, and many of these, stored in his 
memory, were afterwards fitted into a poem. To this habit we 
are indebted for many of the most beautiful lines in all poetry. 
Such a descriptive phrase, to take an unhackneyed instance, as 

‘The wide-wing’d sunset of the misty marsh,’ ! 


' «The Last Tournament,’ Works, p. 450. 
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permanently enriches our sense of the loveliness of the 
world. But the gain is produced at the cost of ease and 
rapidity of movement, and even, in many instances, of unity 
of impression. He sets us thinking how he came by the 
phrases that stud his verses ; the mind is called off from the 
actual object. Thus, in the fine poem Love and Duty,' the 
strong ethical interest is not heightened, but rather interrupted 
and stopped, by the descriptive lines, beautiful in themselves 
though they are : 


‘ Till now the dark was worn, and overhead 

The lights of sunset and of sunrise mix’d 

In that brief night ; the summer night, that paused 
Among her stars to hear us ; stars that hung 
Love-charmed to listen : all the wheels of Time 
Spun round in station, but the end had come.’ 


Every word here bears the true Tennysonian impress, the 
impress of research, of thought, of scrupulous observation and 
care, but not the impress of the highest imagination which 
fuses matter and manner, thought and phrase, into one in- 
evitable and harmonious whole. That is what we miss in 
Tennyson. He is not, to adopt Wordsworth’s well-known 
criticism of Goethe, inevitable enough. His style is full of 
felicity, but it is the felicity that surprises, not the felicity that 
unconsciously draws on and informs the mind till it is wholly 
penetrated with the sense of the object. An instance occurs 
to us from the description,’ in Ay/mer’s Field, of Averill’s 
sermon and the mourning congregation, who had 
‘Left 

Their own gray tower, or plain-faced tabernacle, 

To hear him ; all in mourning these, and those 

With blots of it about them, ribbon, glove 

Or kerchief ; while the church,—one night, except 

for greenish glimmerings thro’ the lancets,—made 

Still paler the pale head of him, who tower’d 

Above them, with his hopes in either grave. 

Long o’er his bent brows linger’d Averill, 

His face magnetic to the hand from which 

Livid he pluck’d it forth, and labour’d thro’ 

His brief prayer-prelude, gave the verse “ Behold, 


1? 


Your house is left unto you desolate ! 


The phrases we have italicised exactly illustrate what we 

mean. They are, except perhaps the conceit of the face 

‘magnetic to the hand,’ accurate and happy in their descrip- 

tive power, but they are out of place there, and distract the 
' Works, p. 92. ? Ibid, p. 152. 
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mind from the emotion of the moment, which should be 
dominant. But we ought not to forget that all such criti- 
cisms, when they relate to a great poet, must be very imper- 
fect generalizations, and that he will often rise above the limita- 
tions which are yet undoubtedly to be discerned in his work 
taken as a whole. He will even sometimes gain the highest 
poetical effects from those limitations themselves. Thus 
nothing can be more elaborate and studied than the gorgeous 
description ' of the tropical island in Enoch Arden: 


‘The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the w orld, 

All these he saw ; dut what he fain had seen 
Fe could not see, the kindly human face, 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 
Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail: 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.’ 


Nothing could be more elaborate, but mark how the elabora- 
tion is broken by the two italicised passages of plain, almost 
bald, simplicity, which by sheer force of contrast bring before 
us the solitary human being, desolate and bleak amidst the 
gorgeous riches of nature. The elaboration is here a neces- 
sary element in the imaginative effect. 

Still, taken as a whole, Tennyson’s blank verse, indeed his 
longer poems generally, are wanting in movement and flow, 


1 Works, p. 133. 
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and this is no mere defect of style or literary manner, but 
springs from a more fundamental characteristic of the poet. 
The movement and flow in the form of a poem correspond to 
the living development of its matter, which in its turn is the 
work of the imagination. It is the imagination which gives 
to any product of the mind a vital unity, and fuses its various 
parts into an organic whole. By this power the form becomes 
the necessary expression of the matter, and the matter lives 
and grows, and is developed according to its own inner and 
necessary law. The characters, when the poem deals with 
characters, are living, and act according to the law of their 
being ; they grow and are influenced by their external condi- 
tions, and the whole poem moves from point to point con- 
tinuously with no loss of unity. By the same power the poet 
is absorbed in his creation; we become unconscious of him 
and his art, and see only the object he would have us see. 
In the great imaginative poets the style often rises toa height 
far beyond Tennyson’s, but it is never incongruous ; it is rich, 
not with the fruits of fancy or mere observation, but with the 
splendour of the imagination. The imagery of Lear’s ravings 
or of Richard II.’s musings is no mere poetical ornament ; it 
springs from and expresses the character of the speaker and 
the circumstances of the moment. Now this peculiar power 
of the imagination is deficient in Tennyson, and the defi- 
ciency accounts both for the too self-conscious art that is 
visible in his style, and for the want of life and movement in 
the whole structure of his poems. His greatest, or at least 
his most ambitious, work is the series of Arthurian idylls, and 
in these, though the action undoubtedly progresses from 
the opening to the catastrophe, it does not do so con- 
tinuously. The poet,as has often been said, gives us a series 
of pictures, not a single living continuous drama. In one or 
two of these separate pictures he does, indeed, reach beyond 
his wonted limitations to an imaginative height which makes 
them very great poems. The Passing of Arthur, The Last 
Tournament, and above all Guinevere, are splendid instances 
of the power which, in general, Tennyson did not display. 
And it is noteworthy that in these poems, penetrated through 
and through with imagination in their structure and action, 
the style in many passages becomes simple and nervous, and 
loses the over-studied elaboration which often mars Tenny- 
son’s blank verse. In no poem in our literature does the 
language more fitly correspond to the thought, or more nobly 
express the character, than in Arthur’s last address to Guine- 
vere. The whole poem, indeed, seems to us to mark Tenny- 
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son’s highest point by its combination of imaginative power, 
splendour and dignity of versification, noble thought, and the 
deepest human pathos. And Zhe Passing of Arthur is not 
unworthy to follow such a poem as Guznevere. 

But, in spite of the excellence of these portions of the 
series, the /dylls of the King cannot be called a perfect 
poem, or even a series of perfect poems. They fail in the 
movement of life. They express admirably now this, now 
that aspect of life ; each depicts with exquisite beauty and 
subtlety a certain phase in what might have been a noble 
tragedy, but the poet does not give us the process by which 
the one phase passed into the other; they are tableaux, not 
acts in a drama. The comparative deficiency in imaginative 
power which, we believe, accounts for Tennyson’s failure to 
produce a great epic, accounts also, and more decidedly, for 
his comparative failure as a dramatist. In Queen Mary, the 
greatest as well as the first of his plays, there is consummate 
workmanship ; every line tells, every speech adds to our con- 
ception of the characters, every scene is consistent and deeply 
thought out. The characters are finely depicted, especially 
that of the wretched Queen herself, and the undercurrent of 
popular feeling is indicated with admirable skill and truth. 
And there is splendid poetry in these plays. What can be 
finer than Mary’s outburst of exultation at the prospect of a 
child, or than this beautiful description of Cranmer’s going to 
the stake ! ? 


‘He pass’d out smiling, and he walked upright ; 
His eye was like a soldier’s, whom the general 
He looks to, and he leans on as his God, 
Hath rated for some backwardness and bidd’n him 
Charge one against a thousand, and the man 
Hurls his soil’d life against the pikes and dies.’ 


Nevertheless as a drama Queen Mary is not successful. It 
is a succession of scenes with no true central interest, and 
leading to no real catastrophe ; for the gradual consummation 
of the mere failure and blank misery of the Queen is no 
dramatic catastrophe. The play does not end, it goes out like 
a candle, and the last scene closes with a note of uncertainty. 
And, in spite of the excellence of particular scenes, they do 
not, except, indeed, the scene of Cranmer’s recantation, possess 
the dramatic quality : they do not excite the spectator’s in- 
terest and fix his attention on what is going forward. Ina 
word, the play lacks movement; it contains admirable studies 


1 Works, p. 633. 
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of certain moods and incidents in a life, but they are not 
linked together by the imaginative force of a true dramatist. 
After all, it is when we come to the songs which are inter- 
spersed in most of the plays that we recognize the true touch 
of the master : 


‘Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing ! 
Beauty passes like a breath and love is lost in loathing : 
Low, my lute : speak low, my lute, but say the world is nothing— 
Low, lute, low ! 


Love will hover round the flowers when they first awaken : 

Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be overtaken ; 

Low, my lute ! oh low, my lute ! we fade and are forsaken— 
Low, dear lute, low !’! 


This, or the ‘Dead mountain flowers’ of The Falcon,? or 
‘To sleep! to sleep!’ of Zhe Foresters,’ would be dearly bar- 
tered for all the more strictly dramatic qualities of the plays. 

For the more we study Tennyson the more are we con- 
vinced that his true greatness lies in his lyrical work. We do 
not wish to limit the phrase to songs, or, indeed, to any par- 
ticular form of verse. He has often shown himself as great 
and as lyrical in blank verse as in rhyme, in poems of some 
length as in short snatches of song. His lyrical work includes 
the rhymeless ‘ Tears, idle tears, as well as‘ Ask me no more,’ 
long and complex poems like 7he Lotos-Eaters or The Day 
Dream, as well as ‘ Break, break, break’ ; it even includes narra- 
tives like The Gardener's Daughter. So long as it has the lyric 
quality—so long, that is, as it is the expression of a single 
dominant emotion—it matters not what its make or its form 
may be; in all its forms Tennyson has shown himself its 
almost incomparable master. Lyric poetry, as we conceive 
it, is the reverse of dramatic ; its essence is to have no move- 
ment, no development ; it is the expression of one mood or 
scene. And in depicting single moods of emotion Tennyson 
is unrivalled. .His lyrics have not the pregnant simplicity of 
Gray or Arnold, or, pre-eminently, Wordsworth ; neither have 
they for the most part the airy music of Shakspeare, nor the 
unearthly melody of Shelley ; but his strength lies in a pecu- 
liar combination of richness and delicacy, and a unique power 
of suggestiveness—that is, of surrounding his central thought 
with half-hinted associations and memories of beauty, and of 
illustrating it by blending it with some aspect of nature. If 
to these qualities we join the subtle metrical art of which 
Tennyson was a master, we shall gain some not wholly in- 


1 Works, p. 643. 2 Ibid. p. 772. 3 The Foresters, p. 34. 
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adequate insight into the secret of his lyrical supremacy. 
Suggestiveness of language could hardly be carried further, 
for instance, than in ‘ Tears, idle tears, or in this stanza 
from the culminating section of Maud:! 


‘ Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering thro’ the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall.’ 


But the same power is displayed in Mariana, one of the 
earliest, and in Cvossing the Bar, almost the latest of his 
poems. Thus, in the stanza:? 
‘ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 


And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark,’ 


with what subtle skill does the poet call up all the pathos and 
the mystery of night at sea in the single phrase ‘ evening bell’ 
—one of numberless instances in which his own * exquisite 
criticism may be applied to himself— 


‘ All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a lonely word.’ 


Again, if it is superfluous to quote any of the lyrics of 
The Princess, we may illustrate the delicate richness of the 
poet’s art, and the felicity with which he made scientific truth 
yield him materials for poetry, by the few lines ‘— 


‘ Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow : 
From fringes of the faded eve, 
O, happy planet, eastward go ; 
Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy silver sister-world, and rise 
To glass herself in dewy eyes 


That watch me from the glen below. : 


‘Ah, bear me with thee, smoothly borne, 
Dip forward under starry light, 

And move me to my marriage morn, 
And round again to happy night.’ 


Or, for an example of Tennyson’s power of associating the 
aspects of nature with the mood he is depicting, take four 


' Works, p. 304. . Demeter, Pp. 174. 
’ Works, p. 571. * Jbid. p. 119. 
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lines! from The Palace of Art, perhaps unequalled even 
among Tennyson’s descriptive passages for their power of 
picturing a scene, and of using it to intensify the impression 
of a certain emotional situation— 


‘A still salt pool, lock’d in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore ; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white.’ 


Is there in poetry any image of desolateness more impressive 
than that ? 
It is tempting to linger over these marvellous lyrics, 
whose 
: . constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with light,’ ? 


but they are too familiar to need, or even to bear, much 
quoting, and Tennyson’s position as a lyric poet is too well 
assured to need demonstrating. We come, however, to a less 
simple task when we turn from the form to inquire into 
the matter of all this splendid poetical achievement ; when we 
ask, what has this incomparable artist to teach us? It is 
not an easy task, because it is always hard to estimate the 
original value of teaching which has long been absorbed into 
the common stock of thought and belief; for Tennyson spoke 
his message to earlier generations than ours, and to us his 
words cannot come with the fresh power which our predecessors 
felt in them. It is not easy, again, because Tennyson was 
not a great original teacher, in the sense in which Wordsworth 
and Browning—to go no further back—were teachers. He 
did not, like Wordsworth, open men’s eyes to see the ‘spiri- 
tuality ’ and the ‘ moral relations’ of the material universe, 
nor did he, like Browning, give them a fresh insight into the 
secrets of character and the results of moral conflicts. He 
was not an independent creative force in the world of thought. 
Rather he has. been a voice, clear and full-toned and com- 
manding, giving expression to the thoughts and feelings 
which have inarticulately moved the men of his time, the 
reflection, in a medium of rich and delicate beauty, of the 
tendencies, the fears, the hopes, the wishes of the age. They 
are in his poetry because.they were first in the hearts and 
minds of men; he echoes and reflects and interprets, he does 
not originate. But a poet, just because he is a poet, stimu- 
lates and strengthens by the force of his expression the 
feelings and thoughts which he expresses, and it is by his sen- 


1 Works, p. 48. * bid. p. 105. 
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sitiveness to the best tendencies of his age, and by the lasting 
beauty of the form in which he embodied them, that Tennyson 
has been a power and an inspiration to men. 

In this function, however, he has shown himself peculiarly 
alive to certain broad and dominant thoughts, to which he 
has continually recurred, and which form the moral founda- 
tion of his poetical work. It is rather strange to notice the 
contrast between the breadth and simplicity—-we had almost 
said the commonplaceness—of these conceptions and the subtle 
complexity of the form in which they are cast. Tennyson is 
one of the most complex artists, but one of the plainest 
thinkers, among great writers. The framework of his poems, 
for instance, is almost always some very simple idea or 
incident, and the ‘ moral’ is usually equally plain. In not a 
few cases, notably Tie May Queen and Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere, the simplicity sinks into conventionality ; but at the 
best his incidents are scarcely ever in themselves striking or 
original. So it is with his moral and religious conceptions. Free- 
dom, law, progress, the conflict of soul and sense, doubt, death, 
and immortality form the recurrent key-notes of his teaching, 
and his treatment of them is plain and straightforward. 

Thus from the first his political ideas centred round the 
two thoughts of freedom and law. Inspired, as we have seen, 
with all the political enthusiasm of the Reform Bill era, and 
retaining to the last, though almost against hope, his hope of 
the progress of man, he never dissociated freedom and pro- 
gress from law. Burke might have written the three great 
political poems! of 1833, with their strong grasp of the value 
of progress ‘from precedent to precedent,’ their hatred of 
‘the falsehood of extremes,’ their delight in the continuity of 
sound political growth : 


‘ Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 

Thro’ future time by power of thought. 


‘True love turn’d round on fixed poles, 
Love, that endures not sordid ends, 
For English natures, freemen, friends, 

Thy brothers and immortal souls. 


‘ Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease. 
We all are changed by still degrees, 
All but the basis of the soul. 


1 Works, pp. 64, 65. 
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‘So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that which flies, 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 

Its office, moved with sympathy.’ 


And he never lost his faith in progress, for Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After must, like its predecessor, be taken as 
dramatic, and in one of his later poems! he foretold that : 


‘, . . England, France, all man to be 
Will make one people ere man’s race be run.’ 


This faith was, indeed, clouded by doubts, but they were doubts 
which were only latent from the first, being implicitly con- 
tained in the reverence for law which he always upheld. 

Here his political beliefs touch on the one side his scien- 
tific, and on the other his ethical, ideas. Tennyson, like all 
the greatest men of his era, was profoundly imbued with the 
scientific conception of evolution, and the future to which he 
looks forward for the race is that of which evolution tells us. 
While Browning was anticipating these later conceptions in 
the culminating passage of Paracelsus, Tennyson was brood- 
ing over the ideas which inspired the close of the marriage 
sequel to Jn Memoriam :* 


‘ 


. the crowning race 
Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book ; 
* No longer half-akin to brute, 
For all we thought and lov’d and did, 
And hoped, and suffer’d, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit.’ 


If Tennyson feels and expresses, with terrible force, the 
scientific truth of the ruthlessness of Nature in the struggle 
for existence and in the waste of life, the proof of which has 
destroyed the old easy argument from design, it should be 
remembered that he has learnt from the same scientific con- 
ceptions the lesson of progress of 


. 


. one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 3 


And his ethical teaching springs from the same central ideas 
of progress and law. No one, not even Browning, has more 
clearly seen that man is intended to grow from that which is 


' Works, p. $34. 2 Ibid. p. 286. 8 Ibid. 
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‘ half-akin to brute,’ and that growth can only come through 
conflict in which the will gains at last its true freedom. The 
mystery of the human will profoundly impressed the poet’s 
mind. Like Kant he feels that this is the— 


*. . . main-miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world.’ ! 


But he also realised, with special keenness, the twofold pos- 
sibilities that are latent in the will. On the one hand there 
is the power by which it moves upward on the path marked 
out for it : 

‘Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine—’ ? 


till, by means of moral conflict, freedom and law become 
one— 
‘. . . thro’ a life of shocks 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinew’d with action, and the full-grown will, 
Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom.’ 


But, on the other side, there is the tremendous danger, never 
absent from Tennyson’s mind, of the downward movement of 
the will. Nowhere is there a more vivid and haunting image 
of the enfeebled will than that of—* 


‘, . . one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand.’ 


But the danger is not merely that the spiritual nature, the free 
will, of man grows weaker, but that the animal must grow 
stronger. The persistence in the poet’s mind of this thought of 
the ‘ wild beast’ element in human nature is very remarkable. 
From The Vision of Sin to almost his latest volume, the thought 
is prominent. It is the underlying meaning of the Jay//s of the 
King that ‘the base in man’ must be ‘kept down,’ ® and the 
whole cycle ‘shadows sense at war with soul.’® In Jz Memo- 
riam we all remember the appeal’ to— 


‘Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die,’ 


which closes a fine statement of the poet’s evolutionary 
belief. The thought in several places takes the form of a 
haunting fear lest even in old age the struggle between the 


: oe p. 533- ? Lbid. p. 247. r Foo age agg Pp. 42. 
td. Pp. 235. ° sbtd. p. 493. 
® Jbid. p. 475. 7 Ibid. p. 281. 
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two principles should continue and the soul be worsted. This 
is the painful subject of Lucretius ; it gives moral force to 
Merlin and Vivien, that vivid picture of the 


‘World-war of dying flesh against the life, 
Death in all life and lying in all love, 
The meanest having power upon the highest, 
And the high purpose broken by the worm;’! 


and it inspires the thankfulness with which the issue of the 
conflict is proclaimed in one of the latest poems : ?— 


‘If my body come from brutes, tho’ somewhat finer than their own, 
I am heir, and this my kingdom. Shall the royal voice be mute? 
No, but if the rebel subject seek to drag me from the throne, 
Hold the sceptre, Human Soul, and rule thy Province of the 
brute. 
‘I have climb’d to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a low 
desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height 
that is higher.’ 


Now in all this keenly realized conflict there can be no 
momentary doubt which side the poet is taking. He has 
been one of the great forces of our time, making for purity 
against sensuality. With direct, unmistakable force, that is 
neither aided nor diverted by subtle reasonings, he has pro- 
claimed in clear tones the necessity of the victory of the soul 
over the flesh, if the destined progress is to be accomplished 
and the will is to be set free. 

This is, after all, the main substance of Tennyson’s reli- 
gious thought, as well as of his ethical teaching. If closely 
questioned, the long series of his poems seems at first sight 
to yield little but the vague, half-despairing answers of blind 
faith which form the best-known passages of Jz Memoriam. 
Here, as in other matters, Tennyson was the echo and re- 
flection of his age. With wonderful truth and subtlety he 
expressed in undying music all the dim uncertainty, the 
harassing doubts, of a generation which had in truth ‘no 
language but a cry.’ The exquisite statement of the problems 
that press upon us, and of the mood of troubled doubt in 
which we face them, has blinded many readers of /n J/e- 
moriam to the fact that, after all, the poet offers no solution 
of the problems. It was enough for many minds to have 
their vague anxieties put into words ; they read /z Memoriam 
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and were vaguely comforted. But there is more in it than a 
mere statement of problems which the poet cannot solve. 
What has made it a source of real strength and consolation 
is the conviction that, in spite of his keen sense of the diffi- 
culties encompassing us, still he, the poet himself, can retain 
his faith, The wonderfully toned series of poems, in which 
the gradual passage from dull grief through rebellion to final 
trust is depicted, has nothing to teach us but that one word, 
trust, and we are wrong to look for more. That such a 
mind, passing through such an experience, could still trust is 
consolation enough to those who share his sorrows and his 
doubts. And we ought not to forget that mere trust is just 
what the poet means to force us back upon; there is nothing 
else. Throughout the poem, and indeed throughout all his 
poems, he emphasizes the impossibility of proving truth. The 
key-note is struck in the first stanza! : 


‘Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove,’ 


and it is reiterated, after countless variations, at the close?: 


.. a ec est, 
‘With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul.’ 


It meets us again, towards the close of his life, in The Ancient 
Sage*: 
‘. . . Nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven ; wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith.’ 


Is this, then, all? Are we to say that Tennyson’s religion 
was after all nothing but ‘the sunnier side of doubt’? It is 
true that the unfortunate misunderstanding of a single pas- 
sage has impressed this idea on the mind of a generation 
always ready to try and find rest indoubt. But the hackneyed 
lines‘ : 
‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,’ 


have a context, and the context shows that the very last thing 


1 Works, p- 247. 2 lbid. p. 284. 
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in the poet’s mind was the idea of resting in doubt. It was 
through the conflict with doubt, he tells us, that his friend 


. came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.’ 


It is, in fact, another statement of the truth that in religion, 
as in morals, strength comes from conflict, and that the man, 
the soul, reaches faith, as he reaches purity, by a death-struggle 
with doubt. Compare almost the earliest and almost the 
latest of the poet’s utterances : 


‘It is man’s privilege to doubt, 
Lf so be that from doubt at length, 
Truth may stand forth unmoved of change, 
An image with profulgent brows, 
And perfect limbs, as from the storm 
Of running fires and fluid range 
Of lawless airs, at last stood out 
This excellence and solid form 
Of constant beauty.’ ! 


And at the close of his life his one prayer is that doubt may 
perish :” 
‘Steel me with patience ! soften me with grief ! 

Let blow the trumpet strongly while I pray, 

Till this embattled wall of unbelief 

My prison, not my fortress, fall away ! 

Then, if Thou willest, let my day be brief, 

So Thou wilt strike Thy glory thro’ the day.’ 


‘ My prison, not my fortress.’ Doubt imprisons the soul, and 


e man’s true life is found in faith ; therefore he must ‘ face the 
spectres of the mind ’* if he would realise his own personality 
| and free his soul. 

We do not say that Tennyson gives us a complete 
theology, nor that his religious utterances can satisfy a really 
inquiring mind. But they witness to more than the poet 

on | actually expressed, and allow us to feel that the faith, which 
- at times seems to be a mere vague trust, contained in reality 
” much of the definiteness of the Christian’s belief. Thus his 
- conviction of the worth of the human soul, so grandly ex- 
od pressed in the Ode on the Duke of Wellington : ‘ 
‘For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will ; 
ng 1 ¢Supposed Confessions,’ Works, p. 5. 
2 The Death of Enone, &c., p. 104. 
3 Works, p. 274. * [bid. p. 221. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. LXX. 4. 
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Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul ?’ 


led him to a steady faith in immortality, indeed to a firm 
grasp of the Christian doctrine of immortality. 
‘ That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general soul, 
‘Is faith as vague as all unsweet ; 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 
And I shall know him when we meet.’ ! 


We may go further and claim for the poet whose greatest 
religious work begins with invoking the 
‘Strong Son of God, immortal Love,’ 


and whose latest lyric declares his hope of seeing his ‘ Pilot 
face to face’ * hereafter—we may claim for him the name of 
Christian in the fullest sense. That he had no very definite 
answer to many of our most persistent questionings was 
perhaps more the fault of his age than of himself; he was 
vague because he could not but reflect the uncertainty around 
him, and was haunted by the vastness of the mystery of life. 
But at least he buoyed men up by his own unconquerable 
faith in the soul and in God, and his latest message was one 
of hope :* 
‘ The face of Death is towards the Sun of Life, 

His shadow darkens earth ; his truer name 

Is “ Onward,” no discordance in the roll 

And march of that Eternal Harmony 

Whereto the worlds beat time, tho’ faintly heard 

Until the great Hereafter. Mourn in hope !’ 


| Works, p. 259. * Demeter, &c., p. 175. 
3 The Death of Gnone, &c., p. 111. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Mission of the Church. Four Lectures delivered in June 1892, 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By CHARLEs Gore, 
M.A., Principal of Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. (London: John Murray, 1892.) 

THE task of the Church at the present time has necessarily a par- 
ticular character corresponding to the special needs of the day. She 
has not only to preserve unimpaired the Christian tradition, and to 
show the capacity of Christian truth and Christian methods to satisfy 
the real requirements of human nature in general ; she has also to 
mark for Christ all which can be made Christian in the thought, the 
civilization, the movements with which the world is stirring, and to 
separate off by a dividing line all which is inconsistent with Christ’s 
service. It is a twofold work-—to sanctify what can be hallowed, to 
pass judgment on that which must be condemned. 

From this point of view the interest of Mr. Gore’s new book is 
great. It consists of four lectures which were, in substance, delivered 
at the gathering of the clergy of the Diocese of St. Asaph ‘ during 
four days for Common Prayer and Eucharist and a course of instruc- 
tion’ ‘about the Festival of St. Peter’ Jast year (Preface, pp. v, vi). 
We may be allowed to express our hearty agreement with the lecturer 
as to the great good which such gatherings may do. And it would 
hardly be possible to have chosen a more appropriate subject for such 
an occasion than that of ‘the Mission of the Church.’ For if the 
Clergy are to fulfil their duty efficiently, either as teachers or as 
practical workers, they must have a clear sense both as to what the 
Church is and as to what she is called to do. 

Mr. Gore mentions in the preface (p. xii) that he is writing on 
subjects which he has before treated at greater length, and we find 
the lines of thought which he has more fully expressed in Zhe Church 
and the Ministry, Roman Catholic Claims, the Bampton Lectures for 
1891, and his essay in Lux Mundi, with the vigour of expression and 
enthusiastic belief in the power of the Incarnation to mould human 
life and thought, with which we are familiar in his writings. 

The first lecture points out that the mission of the Church is to 
carry on the mission of her Lord. In His prophetical and priestly 
and kingly office she has a share, since it is her work to teach His 
truth, in her are stored up His rich gifts of grace, and she has to 
‘discipline,’ ‘guide,’ ‘strengthen the manifold characters, wills, and 
minds of men’ (p. 7). She is a ‘visible body’ with a ‘creed 
gradually enshrined in formulas and appealing to a fixed canon of 
sacred scriptures ;’ she has ‘a visible system,’ with sacraments in 
which ‘ spiritual gifts’ and ‘social’ union are conveyed by ‘visible 
channels ;’ she is ‘a visible reality,’ ‘continuous down the ages,’ 
‘belonging to all nations,’ with ‘a perpetual stewardship of the grace 
and truth which came by Jesus Christ’ (pp. 8-11).! Such a doctrine 


1 When Mr. Gore says ‘there is guaranteed in the Church as a whole, 
and in each local Church, a perpetual stewardship of the grace and truth 
LL2 
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of the Church, it is said, is in harmony ‘ with a fundamental law of 
man’s social nature,’ with ‘the method of Christ’ (p. 13), the teach- 
ing of the Apostles, and the history of the Church herself in all parts 
of the world. Mr. Gore denies emphatically that ‘the Roman 
Church is the only logical expression of this theory’ (p. 32). Rather 
he looks upon ‘ the Roman Church, whatever’ ‘its graces, powers, 
and excellencies,’ as 

‘a one-sided development of Christianity; a development of certain 
qualities in Christianity with which the Latin genius had special affinity, 
its disciplinary and governmental powers, but a development which 
ignored other qualities at least as certainly belonging to Christianity, 
such as the strengthening of individuality which it is intended to promote, 
the responsibility which it inculcates for personal inquiry, the love of 
the bare truth, the considerateness, the fairness which it ought to foster.’ 


For to him 


* the Roman Church does not represent the whole of Christianity, nor the 
whole spirit of Scripture or of the early Church’ (p. 33). 


Further, he regards this ‘one-sided development’ as involving ‘the 
abandonment of the ancient rule of faith,’ since, in his mind, the 
‘appeal to Scripture,’ which was characteristic of the early Church, 
cannot be made when the doctrines of ‘ the Immaculate Conception ’ 
and ‘the Treasury of Merits, with its correlative in Indulgences,’ are 
‘required’ ‘as articles of faith’ (pp. 35, 36). Nor does he consider 
the doctrine of the Church which he expresses to be inconsistent 
with the assertion of the possibility of the working of the Spirit ‘ out- 
side the action of the apostolic ministry’ and the recognition of ‘the 
vast debt which English Christianity owes to Nonconformist bodies’ 
(p<27), 

The second lecture deals with the ‘internal divisions’ which, in 
spite of the fact that they are much less acute than they were years 
ago, ‘still constitute an immense hindrance’ (p. 41) to the work of 
the Church in England. It is implied that the remedy for these 
divisions lies in the recognition of the true principles of our own 
branch of the Church. ‘There is a dogmatic basis, and an appeal to 
Holy Scripture and Catholic tradition, but it is a dogmatic basis 
which, while it is clear and strong on certain truths, does not insist 
on uniformity on every point. If they are rightly understood, there 
is room for the ‘three aspects of truth’ which ‘have been identified 
with three parties in our Church.’ The right interpretation of the 
words ‘ faith’ and ‘spiritual,’ ! removes the source of much contro- 
versy. ‘The system of grace, the response of faith, the result in 
obedience . . . are not opposites ; they are the correlatives the one 


which came by Jesus Christ’ (p. 11), we have no doubt he means ‘in each 
local Church’ as it is representative of and inheres in the whole body. 
See his Roman Catholic Claims, pp. 179, 180, 184 (fourth edition ; pp. 
171, 175 in second edition). There is much that is admirable on this 
point in Mohler, Symbolism, §§ 37, 38. 

1 We regret we have not space to quote the useful statement about 
the use of the word ‘spiritual’ on pp. 56, 57. 
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E of the other. They are allof the essence of the one spiritual religion ’ 
ts (PP. 74, 75): ; as 
The third lecture is on ‘ the relation of the Church to independent 


and hostile opinion.’ The advice given is akin to that in the second 
“ lecture. Many, it is said, have become Roman Catholics or Pro- 
os testant Nonconformists because English Churchmen have not done 
é their duty. Hostile opinions are best met, not by denunciation, but 
9 by the positive teaching and clear explanation of the truth. 
y, 
ch ‘Our people are given too much vague denunciation of what is, or is 
ty, supposed to be, evil, and they are too much exhorted. What they need 
te, is to be taught positively, clearly, and scripturally. I am sure there is a 
of danger at present that advance in the conduct of services, advance in 
be. ritual, should outrun the real advance in positive teaching. No one who 
is wise would undervalue reverent worship. . . . But there is a danger 
that solicitude about services should outrun solicitude about teaching, 
he and that we should be over-easily satisfied with “ getting a good service.” 
; We ought to devote entire sermons to particular subjects, not 
selected in accordance with our own proclivities, but following impar- 
‘he tially the order of teaching suggested by the Creed and Catechism, 
he always supporting the teaching of the Church by constant and obvious 
ch, reference to Holy Scripture—‘ teaching out of the Bible.” To do this 
in? involves study on our part. It is only by study that we can do our duty. 
And it is all-important that our teaching should be, not according to the 
ae partiality of the individual, but, fully and systematically, the whole of 
der what the Church puts into our hands to teach. It has been one-sided 
ent teaching, or the neglect of parts of the truth, that has been in past 
ut- history the excuse, if not the justification, for schisms’ (pp. 83-5). 
the 
es’ Accordingly, Mr. Gore goes on to show that witness must be 
borne to the principle of faith, not as irrational, but as the exercise 
/in of the noblest human faculty finding expression by the help of God 
ars in the trusting actions of the instinct of sons and brothers, to the Being 
: of of God in the face of ‘ the denial that we can know of the existence of 
ese God at all, or anything about Him’ (p. 96), to the ‘ historical revela- 
wn tion of God in Christ’ (p. 100), and to ‘the doctrine of atonement’ 
| to (p. 108). 
asiS ‘ There are two elements in the Gospel: there is, first, Christ for us 
sist —our example, our sacrifice, God’s simple gift to us from outside ; and, 
ere secondly, Christ 7# us, renewing our lives inwardly by His Spirit into 
fied union with His own. 
the ‘ Now, it isnot a question of whether we shall preach the one or the 
tro- other of these elements in the Gospel. If we would be true to the New 
: ie Testament, we must preach and hold them both. For it is Christ in us 
that makes intelligible Christ for us ; and it is Christ for us who pre- 
one pares the way for Christ in us. It is Christ for us in awful solitude, 
sach “treading the wine-press alone,” who lives the true human life and 
ody. offers the perfect human sacrifice to the Divine righteousness. This is 
. God’s gift to us which, in utter repudiation of any merits of our own, we 
pos are simply to accept in faith. But Christ can thus act “for us” because 
He proceeds to act “in us.” His Spirit comes forth out of His ascended 
hout and glorified manhood and links us on to Him; henceforth it is Christ 


in us imparting His life to us and identifying us with Himself. If then 
we are to bear a complete witness, if we are to appeal to the consciences 
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of men both as they desire pardon for sin and as they desire actual 
righteousness, we shall not preach one or other of these elements in the 
Gospel, but the truth of both’ (pp. 108, 109). 


The subject of the last lecture is ‘the mission of the Church in 
Society.’ Out of the many ‘instances of a defective conscience’ 
(p. 121) which may be noticed among Church people, Mr. Gore 
selects two for special mention. The first is the ‘moral blindness’ 
which makes them willing to invest money ‘ without inquiry into the 
moral or social tendency ’ of the business for which they thus, ‘ within 
reasonable limits, but really,’ become ‘ responsible’ (pp. 119, 120). 
The second is the ignoring by ‘ multitudes of Church people, in the 
highest not one whit less than in the lowest classes,’ of ‘their respon- 
sibility for the religious education of their children’ (p. 120). ‘How 
then,’ it is asked, ‘and on what authority are we to seek to instruct 
men’s consciences on the Christian moral law’ (p. 121)? This law, it 
is replied, was ‘laid down’ ‘in principle’ by Christ, who gave to the 
Church ‘the power of reapplying’ it ‘from age to age,’ to ‘varying 
needs and circumstances,’ and of exercising ‘disciplinary authority 
over her members’ (pp. 121, 122, 124). If unsatisfactory features in the 
methods of ‘ penitential discipline in the Middle Ages’ and, as regards 
the Church of England, the ‘relation in which the Church stands to 
the State,’ have led to ‘the decay of moral discipline,’ it is ‘at the 
present moment one main duty’ of English Churchmen to emphasize 
the true obligations of the law of Christ (pp. 126, 127, 130). It is need- 
ful, therefore, to insist that a Christian’s duty does not end with his 
obedience to the civil law ; as a Christian he is bound also to obey 
the law of the Church. Recognition must be claimed for the ‘ un- 
changing moral principles’ of the teaching of Christ. A ‘new casu- 
istry,’ that is, ‘an exposition’ ‘how Christians ought to act in the 
different departments of social life,’ which will include teaching ‘ in 
regard to the indissolubleness of the marriage tie,’ ‘in regard to com- 
mercial morality,’ ‘ of the responsibility of wealth,’ ‘in regard to the 
position of women,’ is imperatively required (pp. 131, 133, 134, 135; 
137). Thus, ‘the world will understand that’ ‘the Church has’ ‘a 
distinctive moral law for social life,’ and the ‘moral ideal’ of true 
‘ socialism’ will be seen to be ‘ profoundly Christian’ (pp. 140, 142). 


‘It is not our wealth, or position, or the historical dignity of our 


Church which will save men. It is simply the power of Christ. ... It is 
in the strength of Jesus .... truly and literally that we are to go out 
comforting others .. .. Do not narrow that word “ comfort.” We are to 


minister to the broken-hearted, the sick, the weary, the dying ; we are to 
comfort them in the ordinary sense of comfort with absolution, and 
solace, and peace. But we have not only to do with the broken, the 
feeble, the exhausted, but also with the young, the high-spirited, the 
enthusiastic and energetic. . .. It is as much our privilege and our duty 
to put courage and confidence, and a sense of service and hope, into the 
hearts of the enthusiastic and promising, as it is to console penitents, and 
to bind up the broken-hearted. ... We must be inspired by the spirit and 
meaning of the Church, so that we can present her to men as something 
that can enlist their hopes and energies, and vitalize all their highest 
faculties.... We have a great work before us ; a work for the doing of 
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al which Divine encouragements are given ; but it is a work that needs all 
he the best energies that humanity has to offer’ (pp. 148-50). 


We have passed over much that is admirable, the statement of 


in the essential feature in the apostolical succession (pp. 29-32), the 
e’ hints as to the proofs that the tradition of the Faith existed before | 
re the New Testament was written (p. 44), the clear description of the i 
s’ points at issue in the controversy with the Gnostics (pp. 60-—4),° the 
he emphasis on the truth that Christianity has implied struggle in every 
in age (pp. 86-8), the reminder of the spiritual meaning and high prac- 
>). tical value of the Apocalypse (pp. 88-91), the reasonable view as to 
he the right feeling of Christians with regard to the Agnosticism of many 
n- gifted scientific men (pp. 97-9), the appeal for the missions of the 
Ww Church among the heathen (pp. 110, 111). 

ct Mr. Gore is already deeply committed to the belief that traditions 
it in the Christian Church need from time to time to be revised. And 
he it is certainly true that while the Divinely revealed Faith of the whole 
ng Church is in essence unchanging, and its rightful developments are 
ty infallibly taught, human errors may creep into the particular opinions 
he of local Churches and individual teachers, and may affect the 
ds methods of expression of common beliefs. It is always necessary for 
to theologians to be appealing from what is local or what is temporary 
he to what is truly universal and the real mind of the Church. Thus 
ze far we agree with him. But we miss in this book, as in all his writ- 
d- ings, an adequate representation of the full value of the Church’s 
Lis voice. While we are never sure that he does not on this point be- 
ey lieve more than his language seems intended to convey, at least in 
n- expression he always appears to us to leave the possibility open that 
u- the Church as a body could err.! 

he If current beliefs widely accepted in the Church need from time 
in to time to be ‘ purged’ ? from false views which have become mixed 
n- with the truth, it is always a serious practical question whether any 
1e teaching which is found to be a stumbling-block may not require to 
5, be submitted to such a process. Mr. Gore has our most entire 
‘a sympathy when he wishes to be quite sure that a Christian is 
ue really bound to a belief before he will let the insistence on that 
2). belief hinder anyone from accepting Christianity. But we cannot help 


thinking that in his most praiseworthy desire not to make too great a 


Ye claim for the Church, and not to insist on anything to which the 


— Catholic Faith is not unquestionably committed, he frequently, some- 
to times in expression, at other times in substance as well, goes too far 
to to meet those whose difficulties he is considering, and does not keep * 
ad the vital point sufficiently clear. There is an instance of this in what 
he is said about the relation of Nonconformist bodies to the sacraments. 
he Mr. Gore is contending that the true teaching of the Church does 
. not deny the working of the Holy Spirit among Dissenters. There 
a can, we suppose, be little doubt that Augustine and Aquinas, Hooker 
nd 1 See pp. 44, 45, and cf. The Bampton Lectures for 1891, pp. 81, 188, 
ng 1gI. 

ast my The phrase is Mr. Gore’s in The Ministry of the Christian Church, 
of p. 68. 
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and Andrewes,! were right in asserting that in some cases God gives the w 
grace to those who do not receive the sacraments. Consequently, is tha 
there is room for much hope as to what Dissenters who are not wil- of H« 
fully in error may be given by God. But this position does not, we such 
think, justify the language which is used in the first lecture : - 


‘We must hold to this doctrine of apostolic succession as bound up whicl 
with the validity of some at least of the sacraments. The idea of an less « 
ordained stewardship of Divine gifts is inseparably connected both in whict 
idea and in history with the sacramental system. But what is meant by matte 
valid sacraments? The Greek word Bé8aws and the Latin word “ vali- doub 
dus” have a definite meaning. The opposite of secure or valid is not to be, 
non-existent but precarious’ (p. 26). It 
We think it possible Mr. Gore does not mean more than that a — 
Dissenter may in the rites of his religious body receive grace from Faith 
God, but what the words he uses seem to say is that it can only be — 
doubted and cannot be denied that a Dissenter in what he regards oo 
as a sacrament receives the sacrament itself. We could not say that _— 
a well-meaning Nonconformist does not in what he regards as Com- founc 
munion receive any grace from God ; we think it certain he does —- 
not receive the Eucharistic gift of the Body and Blood of Christ. At aia 
least in language, this page of Zhe Misston of the Church requires, he te! 
in our opinion, considerable modification. We do not think we conte 
should quarrel with what is probably meant by the phrase, ‘the ——— 
apostolic succession as necessary, not indeed to the salvation of an tail} 
individual, but to the constitution of a Church’ (p. 159), but it ap- teach 
pears to us to be expressed in a most dangerous way. For the oom. 
apostolical succession can rightly be regarded as not necessary ‘ to these 
the salvation of an individual’ only so long as the individual through lies i 
no fault of his own fails to realize the plan and commands of mem| 
God.? I 

We know from his other writings that the meaning Mr. Gore of the 
intends to convey about Old Testament criticism is one from which we from 
must most emphatically dissent. And this is another instance of the and 
going too far to meet those who are in difficulty or doubt to which we wane. 
have referred. There are few at the present time who are not prepared Serm 
to admit that much has been learnt of late years with regard to the | 
methods of the composition of the sacred books. ‘The real question ( 
at issue with respect to the Pentateuch, for instance, seems to us to ( 
be the essential truth of the history, not the way in which it was 
compiled. The authorship of a particular work becomes of im- — 
portance when for some reason, such as an argument used by our al iia 
Lord, it has a theological bearing. The fault we have to find with the 

1 St. Aug. Quaestiones in Levit. \xxxiv.; St. Thom. Aq. S. 7. m1. religi 
Ixviii. 2; Hooker, Eccles. Pol. v. \vii. 4; Andrewes, Sermons, v. 94, in is na 
the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. ‘These passages are referred to (Pref: 
in Zhe Mission of the Church, pp. 24, 156. mons 

2 Our reason for thinking there is no substantial difference between 
Mr. Gore and ourselves on this last point is based on the context of the : 
phrase we have quoted from p. 159, but we cannot regard the phrase here : 
itself as unobjectionable. Papa 
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the writings of Mr. Gore, to which he refers us in his present book, 
is that he is prepared to concede the unhistorical character of parts 
of Holy Scripture and to take a view of the teaching of our Lord on 
such matters which in our opinion is perilous in the extreme. 

These instances are, we think, indications of a frame of mind 
which, in rightly considering what may be said to make the Faith 
less difficult to some, is not sufficiently careful of the position to 
which the Church is committed by her history. In a very different 
matter Mr. Gore’s statements seem to us open to criticism. We 
doubt whether he is always, though without doubt he always intends 
to be, quite fair to the Roman branch of the Church.! 

It is painful to us to be in any sense hostile critics of these lec- 
tures. There can be few to whom the interests of the Christian 
Faith and the social and individual needs of the present time are 
more deeply a subject of thought and care than the lecturer, or who 
are more profoundly impressed than he is with the conviction that the 
powers which will lead to true progress and happiness are to be 
found in the religion of Christ. Our sympathy with his aims is very 
great. But we feel sure we are not wrong in regarding the lectures 
as teaching and implying a distinct theological position, of which, as 
he tells us, he has said more elsewhere. Our agreement with him on 
central truths makes us the more regret that there are parts of that 
position, perhaps with reference to the authority of the Church, cer- 
tainly with reference to the criticism of Holy Scripture and the 
teaching of our Lord, which we regard as inconsistent with the 
rest. For it must not be forgotten that the particular danger of 
these harmful opinions, as they are taught by Mr. Gore and others, 
lies in the fact that they are sanctioned by eminent and thoughtful 
members of the Church. 

There is need, therefore, of caution before readers of The Mission 
of the Church accept all which is there stated, or which naturally follows 
from it. With such caution the book may be valuable to many, 
and perhaps not least because of its encouraging and stirring 
tone. 


Sermons on Subjects connected with the Old Testament. By S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Southwell ; Author of Av Jntroduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament. (London: Methuen and Co., 1892). 


Ir would be an additional reason for great care in the consideration 
of any critical view of the Old Testament if it could be shown that 
the acceptance of it would deprive part of Holy Scripture of its 
religious value or of its significance for Christians. Accordingly, it 
is natural that Dr. Driver, acting on ‘the suggestion of a friend’ 
(Preface, p. v), should be wishful to illustrate by this volume of ser- 
mons his conviction that the critical conclusions which he has ex- 


i See pp. 33-5. We do not the less hesitate to approve of all that is 
here said, because we ourselves regard the modern Roman theory of the 
-*apacy as historically untenable. 
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pressed in his /xtroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament are throt 


compatible with a real appreciation of the moral and spiritual teach- by o 
ing which the Old Testament contains. ‘The sermons are. twelve in guid 
number, of which six were preached before the University of Oxford, tend 
one before the University of Cambridge, and the remaining five in Ther 
Christ Church Cathedral. The last-mentioned are, as the writer ciple 
points out, ‘of simpler structure than the rest, and’ ‘in the main aie 
more directly exegetical’ (Preface, p. vi), but all the twelve are (pp. 
strongly marked by the great intellectual powers of the preacher ¢ 
and his wide and accurate knowledge of the criticism of the Old some 
Testament. He has prefixed the paper on ‘The Permanent Moral and | 
and Devotional Value of the Old Testament for the Christian Church,’ mont 
which he read at the Church Congress last year. fC 
The volume then is, to a certain extent, a manifesto—an attempt, as 
on the one hand, to protect theological truth from attacks upon it 147). 
based on critical positions which the writer would, at any rate partly, ‘ 
accept, and, on the other hand, to show that the fears felt by many the | 
as to the results which will naturally follow from the acceptance of been 
those critical positions are groundless. The position of the writer, thou; 
the work itself, the importance of the practical question connected torial 
with it, alike call for respectful attention. or 
In commenting upon these sermons we are bound to recognize I 
the high moral and spiritual tone which pervades them, and the the f 
evident earnestness with which the preacher holds the Christian prese 
Faith. And there is a very great deal in them which bears on the detai 
special point in view which we are able most heartily to welcome, exan 
and which affords a remarkable contrast to the opinions of some or de 
with whose critical positions Dr. Driver has sometimes been asso- ideal 
ciated. are g 
Dr. Driver asserts emphatically the existence of a Divine element I 
in the Old Testament, the reality of Inspiration, and the special theo: 
character of the history of the Jews as a Divinely ordered preparation must 
for the life and work of Christ. Thus, he says : satist 
‘The human element .. . is interpenetrated and suffused by an deter 
element higher than itself; it is illumined, elevated, and refined by a cond 
peculiar and unique operation of the Spirit of God. True and noble are d 
thoughts gleam like flashes of light from the pages of the great thinkers sente 
of ancient Greece ; the labours of modern scholars have disclosed to us with 
the forms of those searchers after truth, who in a remote past, and in the k 
distant climes, felt after God, and in part also found Him (for “ He left Res 
not Himself without witness” among men) ; but the voices of these men Re 
are dim and faltering as compared with the clear and vivid consciousness writit 
of truth which is reflected in every part of the Old Testament ; and the an 18 
truths which they reached contrast strongly, in respect of fulness, warmth, is dif 
and richness, with those which are enunciated by the prophets and poets think 
of ancient Israel. These writers speak from a soul that has been in, a 
touched, and a heart that has been warmed, by the Spirit of the living wron 
God. And that the religion of Israel, though subject in its growth to may 
historical conditions, is not to be explained as arising solely out of them— sahiled 
is not, in other words, to be treated as a natural product of the genius of 
the people—appears besides from the fact that it stands from the beginning prop! 
above the ordinary level that was reached by the nation generally ; the u 
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are throughout its history the people are represented as needing to be taught 
ch- by others, as declining from truth by which they ought to have been 
>in guided, as falling short of the ideal propounded to them. The natural 

d, tendencies of the nation did not move in the direction of spiritual religion. 


or : : ROK see 
| There is no ground to suppose that, apart from the special illumination 


; - vouchsafed to the great teachers who originated, or sustained, the prin- 
iter ciples of its faith, the religious history of Israel would have differed 
ain materially from that of the kindred nations by which it was surrounded’ 
a (pp. 137, 138). oe 
her ‘Of the elements forming the preparation in history for Christ, while 
Old some, it is true, were contributed from other quarters, those of central 
bral and material importance were supplied by the religion of the Old Testa- 
ch,’ ment’ (p. 141) 2 ae ' > 
‘Every true and noble thought of man is indeed, in a sense, inspired 
of God ; but with the Biblical writers the purifying and illumining Spirit 
pt, must have been present in some special and exceptional measure’ (p. 


n it 147). 


tly, ‘In order to realize what the Bible is, we have but to imagine what 
any the literature of Israel would have been had not those to whom we owe it 
e of been illumined in some special measure by the light from heaven: even 
ter, though its external history had been approximately the same, its his- 
ted torians, its statesmen, its essayists, its poets, would assuredly have 


written in a very different strain’ (p. 148). 


1ize Prophecy, too, is regarded as a reality, as very much more than 
the the foresight into the future which is derived from insight into the 
lan present, as affording, in some cases, the exact knowledge of future 
the details. For it is said: ‘There remain undoubted and remarkable 
me, examples of true predictions ’(p. 10g) ; ‘it is impossible to overlook 
ome or deny the correspondence subsisting between the anticipations and 
3SO- ideals of Israel and their fulfilment in Christ’ (p. 141) ; and examples 
are given of detailed prophecies being fulfilled. 
lent It is obvious how remarkably different such a position is from the 
cial theories of some Old Testament critics on the same subjects. But it 
tion must not be supposed that we think Dr. Driver’s teaching entirely 
satisfactory. When he says that ‘the only legitimate method of / 
an determining what is involved in the idea of inspiration, or under what 
ya conditions it manifests itself, is by an examination of the books that 
oble are described as inspired, and an impartial study of the facts pre- 
kers sented by them’ (p. 146), and in the conclusions which are connected 
is with this statement, he does not, in our opinion, sufficiently allow for 


the bearing on the question of the underlying principles involved in 


heen the use of the Old Testament in the Christian Church and in the 
sauii writings of the New Testament. And while we agree with him that 
the an isolated passage or a part of a book may convey a meaning which 
mth, is different from the inspired doctrine of the book as a whole, we 
oets think he exaggerates the extent to which the human element enters 
een in, and does not attach sufficient importance to the fact that the 
ving wrong views enunciated in parts of such a writing as the book of Job 
h to may rightly be regarded as used, under Divine guidance, as a setting 
aie which may emphasize the doctrine which is true. With regard to 
ning prophecy, again, we do not think he sufficiently distinguishes between 


the use of details as the imagery in which the prophetic message may 
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be set, and as part of the prophecy itself. For he seems to us to 
imply that a detail of the latter kind may fail to be fulfilled, not only 
because God averts a threatened judgment in consequence of a change 
in man,! but also under other circumstances, because of the prophet’s 
mistake.? We are afraid that such a view would, if logically carried out, 
lead to the loss of the supernatural character of prophecy altogether ; 
the setting may be the prophet’s, the message itself is from God. 
There is a very powerful sermon with the title ‘ Evolution com- 
patible with Faith.’ The same subject is handled in another sermon, 
‘The First Chapter of Genesis.’ Dr. Driver has no doubt that 
while the accounts of creation and of the nature of man in the first 
and the second chapters of Genesis agree with one another ‘ in 
conception’ (p. 25), the record in the first chapter is ‘at variance, 
in some particulars, not with the hypotheses of biologists, but with 
the facts of palzontology ’ (p. 11), and ‘ both geology and astronomy 
directly contradict the narrative of Genesis’ (p. 168). But he does 
not on this account regard the narrative as valueless. Its object ‘ 
not to teach scientific truth, but to teach religious truth’ (p. 169) ; it 
contains ‘ representative pictures ’ (pp. 172, 174) ‘ which are true sub- 
stantially if not in detail, which appeal powerfully to the imagination, 
and impress themselves readily upon the memory’ (p. 23), which 
show ‘ the absolute supremacy of the Creator in His work of Creation,’ 
‘how every stage of His work was dependent upon His will and 
realized His purpose,’ and ‘the distinctive pre-eminence belonging 
to man’ (p. 174). ‘The account of Creation has been very differently 
interpreted.* It has been taken by some to be a wholly literal and 
entirely true description of historical events. It has by others been 
regarded as substantially true, but as put in a form which, because of 
vision, or allegory, or artificial grouping,‘ does not exactly correspond 
with the facts. It has also been supposed to be a primitive myth of 
no greater historical value than any other early legend of an ancient 
people, which, according to some, the writer in Genesis modified so 
as to teach religious truth.” We are not prepared to say, with Dr. 
Driver, that we think it proved that the order of Creation in Genesis 
is wrong. Neither are we satisfied that it can be shown to correspond 
with what appears to have been ascertained by science. We feel, for 
reasons which have been given before in the pages of Zhe Church 
Quarterly Review,® that there is the very greatest difficulty in sup- 

















































! Dr. Driver (p. 108) refers to Jeremiah xviii. 7-10 in connexion with 
this. There is an instance of it in Jonah iii. 4. 

* See especially p. 109. At the same time something must be allowed 
for the caution with which Dr. Driver abstains from saying anything 
which he does not feel sure can be proved. 

5 We may refer to a useful statement of different views in the well- 
known article by Dr. Driver himself in the Zafosttor, January 1886. 

‘ The passages in St. Aug. De Gen. c. Manich. i. 14, De Gen. lib. im- 
perf. 5, De Gen. ad Ut. iv. 33, De Cevit. Dez, X1. vi. vii. ; St. Thom. Aq. 
ET, Sent. Sic 28.. TZ. sei. 6,.7 ait, tevin, 1, Inix, 1, Ixx. t ad 1, Ixxiv. 
I, 2, will repay a good deal of careful thought. 

* Seeve x, Moorhouse, Teaching of Christ, Pp. 4-7 
® See, e.g., October, 1890, p. 221; July, 1891, p. 50%. 
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posing that a mere myth should be used as the basis of religious 
truth. Putting, then, such an opinion aside, the other interpretations 
to which we have referred may be regarded as theologically tenable, 
and we think the possibility of any of them being true grants all that 
science has any right to demand. There are limits to what theology 
can concede, but, those limits being preserved, the state of our know- 
ledge at the present time does not justify too dogmatic assertions 
either as to the exact meaning of the early chapters of Genesis or as 
to the exact details of scientific truth. There isa real difference, 
which it would be wrong to gloss over, between Dr. Driver and our- 
selves, but that difference does not prevent us from recognizing the 
masterly character of the passages to which we have referred. 

We have been able to touch only a few of the questions raised 
by this able volume. There are points of criticism on which we 
cannot agree with the learned author ; on one important subject we 
think he greatly underestimates the evidence for a belief in a real 
future life on the part of the Old Testament writers ; there are other 
matters in which we cannot altogether follow him. And while there 
is much of the highest value which suggests fruitful lines of study and 
is calculated to stimulate both thought and action, we are not of 
opinion that these sermons succeed in showing that all the repre- 
sentative conclusions expressed in the /ntroduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament may be permanenily held without loss to the 
moral and spiritual teaching of the Bible. That they are so held by 
Dr. Driver himself we cannot possibly question. The Old Testament 
is to him evidently a storehouse of spiritual thought such as it can be 
to few ; that it can be permanently believed that descriptions so 
largely made up of what is untrue, as, for example, those in the books 
of the Chronicles are on his hypothesis,' are the vehicle of the reve- 
lation of the God of truth we have the gravest doubt. The practical 
usefulness of Holy Scripture which the Christian Church has for 
centuries sustained and developed may indeed last on for a time in 
a few, together with the acceptance of opinions really inconsistent 
with it. We feel sure that many before long will have to choose 
between the spiritual use of their Bibles and some critical opinions 
which Dr. Driver is prepared to defend. In thinking differently, he 
does not allow for the effects of the impression which has been deeply 
made in Christian thought by older views, and for the fact that this 
impression, if deprived of its old support, will quickly fade away. 


The Schism between the Oriental and Western Churches, with Special 
Reference to the Addition of the ‘Filioqgue’ to the Creed. By the 
Rev. GEORGE BrRoADLEY HowarpD, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; Author of Zhe Christians of St. Thomas 
and their Liturgies, &c. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1892.) 


THE greater part of this book consists of a careful account of the 
history of the use of the Fi/ogue clause in the Creed. Mr. Howard 


1 See Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 500-2. 
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summarizes as follows some of the conclusions which may be drawn 
from a consideration of this history : 


‘In reviewing the whole history of the F7/éogue, four points appear 
worthy of special attention : 

(1) ‘That the clause in the Creed, as it stood originally, refers to the 
Eternal Procession only. 

(2) ‘That the Procession contemplated by those who first adopted 
the addition of /7/iogue or e¢ ex Filio, was the Eternal Procession, and 
that alone. 

(3) ‘That, so far from this addition being the work of a General 
Council, its origin is hopelessly obscure. 

(4) ‘ That the controversy has all along been mixed up with motives of 
temporal policy, and embittered by sfoliation, rivalry, and worldly am- 
bition. When the Greeks have yielded, as they did at Lyons and at 
Florence, they have done so under pressure of their Emperors, who 
desired union for the sake of their throne, or under the great difficulties 
of their environment ; and the motive cf the Latins seems to have been 
mainly the assertion of Papal supremacy, and of the right of the Roman 
See to define or add to the Symbol, independently of the counsel or 
consent of other Churches’ (pp. 84, 85). 


We cannot say we regard the fourth of these, true as much of it 
is, as including all that is important in the apparent motives of the 
Greeks and the Latins in the controversy; but all the four points 
might be completely granted without coming near to the inference 
which Mr. Howard draws, that it is at the present time desirable that 
the Church of England should cease to use the /i/iogue clause in the 
Constantinopolitan Creed. He defends this suggestion on two 
grounds—first, that the addition of the clause was in defiance of the 
anathemas of the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon against any 
who should add to the Creed ; and, secondly, that the removal of it 
would render possible reunion between the Eastern Churches and 
ourselves. 

No one who argues from the standpoint of the authority of the 
Universal Church will regard the method of the insertion of the 
clause in the Creed as quite satisfactory. For it has never been 
authorized by the decision of any Council which has become 
cecumenical by the acceptance of its decrees by the whole Church. 
But it is one thing to admit this and quite another thing to advocate 
the omission of the clause. As embodying the truth which was held 
in the undivided Church, in the East as in the West, that, although 
there is only one First Principle in the Godhead, and He is the 
Father, yet in all the acts of the Father, except the act of begetting 
by which the Son has His Being, the Son has share, it does not come 
under the condemnation of the great Councils. As protecting this 
truth, the retention of which is essential to a right belief in the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, it has a high practical value. It was no 
less an authority than Dr. Pusey who said that though the ‘ Western 
statement,’ ‘was not, as far as we know, framed as a corrective of 
any heretical teaching,’ yet, ‘in the good Providence of God,’ it has 
proved ‘a great preservative against heresy,’ and that we should 
‘become misbelievers in our God’ if we should part with ‘ our in- 
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herited expression’ of the truth of the coinherence of the three 
Divine Persons of the Godhead.' It was Dr. Liddon, fresh from the 
discussion of the subject with Eastern divines at the Bonn Confer- 
ence of 1875, who declared that ‘if the thing were possible, to eject 
the Filiogue from the Western Creed would entail on the English 
Church certain and serious disaster.’ ? 

There are several reasons why we regret that Mr. Howard’s 
suggestion has been made. ‘The F2diogue itself is a valuable expres- 
sion of certain truth.* If it has been misunderstood, the right 
remedy is not to omit the clause but to explain it.t | The omission, 
if carried out by the English Church, would not be likely to lead to 
better relations with the East, it would be an additional barrier to re- 
union with the rest of the West. A serious attempt to obtain the 
omission would raise a controversy and create practical difficulties 
among ourselves which, at the present time, we cannot afford to face. 
And we may not forget our past history and our present position in 
Western Christendom. The Fi/iogue is part of the heritage which 
we have received and which we must maintain. 

We are, therefore, strongly opposed to the proposition which is 
the practical outcome of Mr. Howard’s book. We wish to commend 
the care with which the historical portions are compiled, the desire 
for reunion which has led to the publication of the work, and the 
sense of the value of the documents of the early Church which the 
writer shows. 


1. The Apocryphal Gospel of Peter. The Greek Text of the newly 
discovered Fragment. (Macmillan and Co., 1892.) 

2. The Gospel according to Peter, and the Revelation of Peter. Two 
Lectures on the newly recovered Fragments, together with the 
Greek Texts. By J. ARMITAGE RoBinson and M. R. JAMEs. 
(Cambridge Press, 1892.) 

3. 4 Popular Account of the newly-recovered Gospel of St. Peter. 
By J. RenpeL Harris. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1892.) 

Ir is but a short time ago that the identification of the Apology of 

Aristides by Mr. Armitage Robinson added one more to the number 

of early Christian documents which have been recovered during 

recent years, and now we have to record the discovery of parts of two 
more such documents, the Gospel according to Peter and the Reve- 
lation of Peter. These fragments were published from a vellum 

MS. which was found in a Christian tomb at Akhmim in Upper 

Egypt, and is now deposited in the Gizeh Museum at Cairo. The 

‘find’ was made as long ago as the winter of 1886-7, but has only 


' Pusey, On the Clause ‘and the Son, pp. 179-181. 

3 Liddon, Preface to the Report of the Reunion Conference at Bonn, 
1875, p. xliii. 

5 To substantiate this statement, it is sufficient to refer to the valuable 
work by Dr. Pusey cited above. 

4 The true explanation has been given by characteristically Western 
writers ; see, é.g., St. Thom. Aq. S. 7. 1. xxxvi. 4, xxxix. 8. ,, 
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recently been made public property, through the publication of the 
contents of the MS. by M. Bouriant in the ninth volume of the 
Memoirs of the French Archeological Mission at Cairo. Theological 
students in England were more quick to fasten on the great interest 
and importance of this publication than they were a few years ago in 
the case of the somewhat similar discovery and publication of Eph- 
raem’s commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron ; and it is no slight 
token of the general interest shown in such discoveries that besides 
the edition of the Greek text of the newly recovered Gospel (with 
a preface bearing the familiar initials H. B. S.) and that by Mr. 
Armitage Robinson and Mr. M. R. James, which gives two lectures 
on these fragments as well as the Greek text, we have also to record 
the publication of A Popular Account of the newly-recovered Gospel of 
St. Peter. 

We propose in the present brief notice of this most important find 
not to attempt to estimate exactly its value or to assign the fragments 
their proper place in relation to other early apocryphal literature, but 
rather to state the facts for the benefit of those, few though they 
must be, who have as yet not noticed the discovery. It will be 
possible later to pass a more critical judgment, when these fragments 
shall have engaged, as they have already begun to do, the careful atten- 
tion of scholars in England and inGermany. Professor Harnack has 
already said something, and promises more, which will claim to be 
carefully weighed, on this subject. What have we, then, before us? 
The text of the Gospel according to Peter is a fragment filling about 
five octavo pages, beginning with an allusion to the incident of Pilate 
washing his hands in St. Matthew xxvii. 24 (not xxviii. 24, as Mr. 
Armitage Robinson gives it'), and ending with a reference to the 
disciples going fishing in St. John xxi. 2. We have already begged 
the question of authorship, and will now state the reasons for identi- 
fying this fragment contained in a MS. written, according to M. 
Bouriant, between the eighth and twelfth centuries, with the ‘ Gospel 
according to Peter,’ to which we find several allusions in early 
Christian literature. The internal evidence for this identification is 
the use of the first person : ‘I with my companions was grieved,’ ” 
while the name is given later ($ 14). ‘But we the twelve disciples 
of the Lord mourned and were grieved. . . . But I, Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother, took our nets and went away to the sea ; and 
there was with us Levi the son of Alphzeus, whom the Lord. . . .’ 
Here the fragment abruptly terminates. ‘This internal evidence for 
identifying it with the apocryphal Gospel according to Peter is con- 
firmed by the only important external evidence about its character 
preserved for us in Eusebius, who tells us that Serapion, Bishop (c. 
A.D. 191) of Rhosus, had to forbid its use for reading in Church on 
account of its Docetic character. The earlier form of the Docetic 
heresy was concerned not so much with a denial of our Lord’s real 


'! A similar correction of some kind is needed on p. 87 of Mr. Robin- 
son’s edition, where at the beginning of § 12 there is no parallel to St. 
John xix. 3, and perhaps St. John xix. 38 is the intended reference. 

2 § 7 of Mr. Robinson’s edition. 
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humanity as with a denialof His sufferings. That the narrative before 
us is coloured by this heresy there are many indications. Thus it is 
said of Christ : ‘He was silent as having no pain,’ and a little later 
the Lord cried out saying : ‘ My power, (My) power thou has left Me,’ 
where we have an allusion to the early heresy that the Divinity 
deserted the man Jesus at His Crucifixion, as it previously came to 
Him at His Baptism. ‘These are the main grounds for connecting 
the fragment with ‘the Gospel according to Peter.’ It has other 
points which bring it into close relation with the narrative of Justin 
Martyr and the Diatessaron of Tatian, and we may, therefore, agree 
with Mr. Robinson’s conjecture as to the date. ‘We need not be 
surprised if further evidence shall tend to place this Gospel nearer to 
the beginning than to the middle of the second century.’ We will 
now give one extract which will illustrate the character of the frag- 
ment, following Mr. Robinson’s translation, and drawing attention to 
some of the most interesting points : 


‘ And they brought two malefactors [St. Luke also has xaxovpyovus] and 
they crucified the Lord between them [St. John xix. 18]. But He held 
His peace as having no pain. And when they had raised the cross they 
wrote upon it “This is the King of Israel” [this exact title is found in none 
of our four Gospels]. And having set His garments before Him, they 
parted them among them and cast a lot for them [here the unusual word 
Aaxpov Baroy is used, and this is a point in common with Justin Martyr, 
who has the same word]. And one of those malefactors reproached them 
[notice it is not the other malefactor who is here upbraided] saying, “We 
have suffered thus for the evils that we have done, but this man, having 
become the Saviour of men, what wrong hath He done to you? And 
they, being angered at Him, commanded that His legs should not be 
broken that He might die in torment [notice that the breaking of the legs 
implies a knowledge of St. John, but that a different and perverted reason 
for the act is given].’ 


The one question of great importance raised by the discovery is 
the relation of the newly found fragment to our four canonical 
Gospels. In this connexion the following will be the natural lines of 
inquiry. Is the Gospel according to Peter prior, or subsequent, to 
our four Gospels? If we find little or nothing which would lead us 
to consider it older, and very much which would point to its being 
later than those Gospels, we shall naturally go on to inquire whether 
it involves the use of any other sources of information than those 
Gospels, and then whether we can trace any identity in language or 
turn of phrase, which would justify us in the hypothesis that those 
Gospels were in their present wzz¢/en form before the compiler of the 
narrative which we are now examining. No one, we imagine, will be 
found to support the view that the newly found fragment is older than 
our Gospels. Not only do we find actual phrases, like % xvpiaxy for 
the Lord’s Day, which betray the later date of the document ; the 
embellishment, or misrepresentation, or distortion, or implied know- 
ledge, and even the harmonistic combination of different passages of 
our four Gospels, all point toa later date. The second point to which 
reference has been made is the question whether there is evidence of 
the use of other sources of information than our four Gospels. To 

VOL. XXXV.—NO. LXX. MM 
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this we may reply in the negative. There are two or three expressions 
which may seem to point in the other direction, especially when we 
find allusion to them in other early authorities. Such, for example, 
is the exclamation of the Jews, ‘ Woe for our sins, the judgment and 
the end of Jerusalem is near,’ the connexion of which with Tatian is 
carefully worked out by Mr. Rendel Harris. This need be regarded 
as nothing more than an amplification of our Lord’s address to the 
Jewish women, ‘ Weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves and your 
children’ (St. Luke xxiii. 27). The same is true of the addition 
made to the angel’s words, ‘He is risen and gone away there whence 
He was sent.’ This amplification, found also in a homily of Aphrahat, 
and possibly derived from Tatian’s Dia¢essaron, with which Aphrahat 
has points of affinity, is very easily explained, if any explanation of 
such a natural addition is wanted, by a reference to St. John xvi. § : 
‘I go My way to Him that sent Me.’ The last point to be noticed is 
whether the extent of verbal identity warrants the supposition that 
our Gospels in their written form were before the compiler of this 
narrative. ‘There are several instances of such verbal identity, but it 
is difficult to press them as an argument, because they are expressions 
which might very well be used by independent narrators of the same 
story. Thus we find the phrases zrepréBadov and dxavOivov orépavov in 
our fragment, which occur in St. John’s account of the crowning with 
thorns, and in his account only ; but we can lay no great stress on 
such a coincidence, and very little more emphasis can be laid on the 
occurrence of the zapaxi’rrw of St. John xx. § in § 13 of our narrative. 

We can hardly expect as yet to come to anything like a final con- 
clusion in regard to this document, but we have laid some of the 
most important facts before our readers, because their very great 
interest and importance demand early notice, and the material is now 
presented in accessible form, and with wonderful accuracy, by the 
Cambridge theologians to whom we are indebted for the three 
editions alluded to at the beginning of this notice. Professor Swete’s 
text was first in the field, and is very carefully edited. Mr. Armitage 
Robinson’s edition contains one or two necessary and ingenious, 
though not difficult emendations, as for example in § 10: tod 8 
xétpaywyoupevou for tov 82 xetpa TG Tovpevov of the MS. This is very 
much better than Professor Swete’s riyv 5 yeipa tod tropHovpévov. Of 
Mr. Rendel Harris’s edition we need only say that anyone who is not 
acquainted with Greek will find in it a clear and full explanation of 
all the points of interest. 

We have left ourselves but limited space to refer to the Mevela- 
tion of Peter, of which Mr. James gives a text and very careful 
account in a lecture prefixed to the text. This is a discovery only 
less important than that of the Gospel, but will arouse less general 
interest even when we remind ourselves that we have in it ‘the 
relics of the earliest Christian Apocalypse save one that was ever 
written.’ Mr. James’s lecture gives us a striking comparison of 
this fragment with other similar works, and traces, with more or less 
certainty, the similarities of many of them to it. It will be of more 
general interest to follow Mr. James, when he shows the possible in- 
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debtedness of Dante’s /nferno to this Revelation—at any rate for its 
main idea, that ‘the nature of the sin determines the nature of the 
punishment,’ or even to come later in time and find in it the germs 
of many present popular notions of heaven and hell. 


‘ How many of our popular notions of heaven and hell are ultimately 
derived from the Apocalypse of Peter,’ says Mr. James, ‘I should be 
sorry to have to determine. But I think it is more than possible that a 
good many of them are; and that when we sing in church of a land 
‘where 





everlasting spring abides 
And never-withering flowers, 
we are very likely using language which could be traced back with few 
gaps, if any, to an Apocalypse of the second century.’ 


We cannot, in the limited space now available, follow Mr. James 
in his investigations of the length of the whole Apocalypse, which he 
concludes was about the length of the Zpzstle to the Galatians, or in 
his discussion of the probable use of this work by the ‘ Zes¢ament of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’ or the Sibylline Oracles, or the Acts of Thomas, 
or the Apocalypse of Paul, or Hippolytus. It will not be expected 
that we should accept all the parallels which Mr. James adduces, for 
no people will see such points of resemblance exactly in the same 
way, and to the same extent ; but we should most of all quarrel with 
some of the resemblances to the Second Epistle of St. Peter given 
on p. 52, which do not seem to us to be very close. We may express 
our admiration of the careful way in which the lecture is arranged, 
and especially of the stores of knowledge ready to hand, which 
enabled Mr. James at such short notice to pour forth such a wealth 
of illustration from early Apocalyptic literature. We have not done 
full justice to Mr. James’s study of the Revelation of Peter and the 
Greek text which accompanies it, but we trust that we have said 
enough to commend to all our readers the edition which Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. James have given us of these newly recovered 
fragments of early Christian literature. 


The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ: a Study and Exposition of the 
Five Chapters of the Gospel according to St. John, xitt. to xvit. in- 
clusive. By THomas DEHANY BERNARD, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of Wells. (London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1892.) 

THOSE who remember the Bampton Lectures of 1864 on The 

Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, will be readily disposed 

to give a warm welcome to another volume from the same author, 

and those who read the present volume will gladly recognize the 
characteristics—the patient unobtrusive scholarship, the gentle per- 
suasive thought, the earnest devotional spirit—which gave a special 
charm to the earlier work. This volume is indeed in some sense an 
appendix to and a completion of that work, for the author in his 

study of the advancing revelation of Christ had been deeply im- 

pressed with the office of these five chapters of St. John. The 

demands of ministerial work prevented his further investigation of 

MM2 
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the subject. Happily ‘a less exacting public ministry’ has now 
given opportunity ‘not only for a more tranquil study of the 
Word, but for some contribution to the Church of the kind which 
is here attempted.’ 

The immediate origin of the work was a course of lectures 
delivered under a diocesan scheme of ‘higher religious education,’ 
with which the name of Bernard has been intimately connected in 
more than one diocese, and we can only express our earnest hope 
that if lectures of this high order of excellence can be promoted 
by it, such a scheme may find its place in the organisation of all 
dioceses. 

The title of the book is intended to define with precision the 
point of view from which it is written and the place, not quite occu- 
pied by any other work, which it is meant to fill. This section of 
the teaching of our Lord is complete in itself, and has ‘in relation 
to the whole scheme, a central position and office.’ It constitutes 
a ‘ministry to believers.’ It is ‘a sacred enclosure,’ ‘an interior 
sanctuary.’ ‘We enter under a cloud of divine sadness ; we find 
ourselves under the brightest illuminations of truth and love. In- 
structions, consolations, promises, revelations, form the legacy which 
the departing Saviour leaves to his Church.’ 

And it is ‘a study and exposition’ as distinct from ‘an inquiry 
and discussion.’ The author deserves our warm gratitude for calling 
attention to a distinction which the younger generation of students 
has sometimes omitted to note : 


‘The two descriptions involve different attitudes of mind in relation 
to the text which is treated. In the former we are considering it as it 
is; in the latter, how it came to be what it is. In this case we have 
before us questions of preliminary importance, on the authorship of the 
Gospel, and, if that be granted, on its accuracy as a report. These and 
the like inquiries concerning the canonical Scriptures may be said to be 
the questions of the time, having been raised with eager importunity and 
treated on both sides with elaboration, erudition, and ingenuity in the 
last and the present generation. There is the more reason to bear in 
mind that these questions are preliminary, and to be kept in their own 
place, not following us with disturbing influence into the inner sanctuary 
of instruction. It would fare ill with the school of Christ, if attention to 
the teaching were embarrassed by uncertainties as to who was really the 
teacher ; and if the disciples could no longer listen with the old trustful 
security that they were “hearing Him and being taught by Him as is 
truth in Jesus.” In the present case, one who has gone into these ques- 
tions, with the result of an entire satisfaction, can the more thankfully 
set them aside and follow the divine teaching with the perfect confidence 
with which it has been ever studied and expounded in the Catholic 
Church. A settled assurance as to the writer of the Gospel carries 
with it an equal assurance of his distinct commission and peculiar com- 
petence to write, and of the special grace enabling him for the work 
which he fulfils in the testimony of Jesus to the Church and to the world 
forever’ (pp. 15-16). 

Nor is the author’s confidence ‘in the least incompatible with the 


consciousness of the conditions under which the divine purpose was 
fulfilled,’ for he proceeds to quote with approval the following view 
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of the Fourth Gospel from Archdeacon Watkins’s Bampton Lectures, 
which we condense :— 


‘The key to the Fourth Gospel lies in translation . . . translation in 
language from Aramaic into Greek ; translation in time extending over 
more than half a century, the writer passing from young manhood to 
mature old age ; translation in place from Palestine to Ephesus ; trans- 
lation in outward moulds of thought from the simplicity of Jewish fisher- 
men’ and peasants to the technicalities of a people who had formed for 
a century the meeting-ground, and, in part, the union of the philosophies 
of East and West... .’ 


Having thus indicated the scheme of this modest but most 
valuable contribution to the understanding of a supremely impor- 
tant portion of the Divine Word, we heartily commend it to the 
attention of our readers. We shall not be understood to agree with 
the author in all details, and we could specially wish that some 
minutiz of the exposition were approached from the point of view 
of the /ewzsh writer of the Gospel—a fundamental defect in almost 
all modern commentaries on St. John, and that the author had 
shown acquaintance with some recent English commentaries which 
seem to have escaped his notice, but we have found the work so 
really helpful and suggestive in essentials that we have no heart to 
criticise details. We ought perhaps to add that while the original 
Greek is always present to the author’s mind, and is sometimes 
quoted, the book is one which can be fully understood without any 
knowledge of Greek on the part of the reader. 


The Witness of the Epistles: a Study in Modern Criticism. By the 
Rev. R. J. KNow inc, M.A., Vice-Principal of King’s College, 


\ 


London. (London: Longmans and Co., 1892.) 


Mr. KNOWLING describes this work as an extension and develop- 
ment of the arguments presented by Dr. Matheson in a remarkable 
series of articles on ‘ The Historical Christ of St. Paul,’ which appeared 
in the Exfostter some years ago. ‘The line of thought was indeed by 
no means new. Dr. Matheson acknowledges his own indebtedness 
to the Boyle Lectures of Dr. Stanley Leathes, but his presentation of 
it was illumined by the light and strengthened by the power which 
are characteristic of all his work, and more than one subsequent 
writer has been directly or indirectly under great obligations to him. 
The subject has been most usefully popularized in English by Pro- 
fessor Wynne (/vagmentary Records of Jesus of Nazareth, from the 
Letters of a Contemporary, 1887), and by the late Dean Howson and 
Professor Godet in two of the Present Day Tracts. 

Mr. Knowling has, however, not confined himself within the limits 
of any predecessor. His aim has been ‘to consider the subject more 
generally, taking into particular account the manner in which it has 
been treated by various foreign theologians.’ He acknowledges 
special obligations to the treatises of Sabatier (Z’Apétre Paul), Paret 
(Paulus und Jesus, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1858-9), Thenius, 
(Das Evangelium ohne die Evangelien, 1843), and Huraut (Paul a-t-id 
connu le Christ historique?) ; but his work is everywhere marked by 
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wide reading, and there is hardly any important writer on the subject, 
whether English or foreign, who has not been made to contribute to 
these pages, while not a few have been given an importance by quota- 
tion and reference to which we venture to think they have little intrinsic 
claim. 

The position which our author sets himself to defend and 
strengthen is one the value of which can hardly be overstated. 
It will help us to get a clear view of it if we first express it in some of 
the words (we wish we had space for more) with which Dr. Matheson 
left it (and this is the more important as they have not been reprinted), 
and then follow Mr. Knowling’s additions to them : 


‘ The Christ of Renan,’ says Dr. Matheson, ‘is a creation of modern 
Paris ; the Christ of Schenkel a creation of modern Berlin. The former 
is a fair Galilean moulded, by the quick sense of the beautiful, into an 
zsthetic consciousness of God within him; the latter is a German 
rationalist struggling against the orthdox bigots of his day. It has been 
our endeavour to avoid the tendency toward creating a Christ out of such 
modern atmospheres. We have sought to recover the Christ of the first 
Christian atmosphere, and to present his portrait without adventitious 
colouring. . . . Men may, if they will, assign our Gospels to the first half 
of the second century ; such an hypothesis can only affect the date of 
their composition, and belongs simply to the province of literary criticism. 
In the light of St. Paul’s Epistles the facts recorded in these Gospels are 
proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, not only to belong to the first 
Christian century, but to be the product of the first Christian age, and the 
objects of implicit belief with the first Christian converts. .. . 

‘Let us suppose that these Four Epistles! had come down to us, not 
as portions of the Sacred Volume, but as the works of a Classical writer 
or of a Jewish scribe, who had been touched by the power and grace of 
Christ. In this case we should have held their evidence to be indisputable 
and overwhelming. Their semi-secular origin would have been assumed 
to lend weight to their Christian testimony. A corroborative passage of 
Tacitus, or a confirmatory quotation from Josephus, carries more convic- 
tion than the testimony of the Sacred Writers themselves to the truth of 
their own story. The apologetic value of the Epistles of St. Paul is 
underrated from the simple fact that they are bound up within the boards 
of the Bible. Yet the fallacy of this mode of thinking was pointed out by 
Dr. Chalmers more than fifty years ago. No part of his work on Chris- 
tian Evidences is, to our mind, so suggestive and so powerful as that 
which deals with this particular topic. He reminds us that these Sacred 
Writers all belonged, at one period of their lives, to the hostile ranks. 
They were secular before they were sacred, disbelievers before they were 
believers. Their very conversion to Christianity is a Jewish or a heathen 
testimony to its truth ; and their writings come from a source as im- 
partial as if they flowed from the pen of a Josephus or a Tacitus.’? 


So far Dr. Matheson. Proceeding from this foundation, Mr. 
Knowling commences his inquiry by a chapter on ‘ The Meaning and 
Importance of the Witness,’ in which he shows, among other things, 

1 ¢The Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians have 
escaped the flood of modern criticism, and remain to us as the undis- 
puted monuments of the primitive Christian age’ (Hxfosttor, 2nd ser. 


1. 48, 49). i 
2 Expositor, 2nd ser. ii. 369-71. 
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that the early date of St. Paul’s conversion is now practically ad- 
mitted ; that the admission of Romans xv. and xvi. by Hilgenfeld and 
others, if accepted, gives a further link with persons earlier than St. 
Paul himself ; that modern criticism of the negative school justifies 
the addition of 1 Thessalonians, Philippians, Philemon, and in part 
Colossians, to the four admitted Epistles. 

In the second chapter he proceeds to ‘ An Historical Retrospect,’ 
dealing especially with modern Continental writers. This portion of 
the work will prove valuable to the advanced student for reference, 
but for the purposes of the argument in hand it seems to us to con- 
sist too much of a mere analysis of the writers—important or unim- 
portant—and to hide the forest by the number of trees to which 
attention is directed. Some twenty-five closely printed pages are 
given to the Agrapha of Resch and the criticisms of Ewald and 
Bousset upon them ; but, as these works will certainly be in the hands 
of any student who can understand these pages, and as Resch’s work 
has been in many ways prominently presented to the public—among 
others by a discriminating article in our own pages,' which seems to 
have escaped Mr. Knowling’s attention—it can be hardly worth while 
again to reprint so many of his statements. 

Mr. Knowling’s next chapter deals with ‘ Recent Attacks upon the 
Hauptbriefe, and this constitutes about one-fourth of the whole 
work. It includes a detailed statement of the extravagant criticisms 
of Loman, Steck, and Volter, and the complete and convincing answer 
of Gloél ; but again, as we read page after page of this, we cannot but 
ask, Cuz bono? The author is able to quote at the end the well- 
known passage from Baur’s Paulus (i. 276)— 

‘Gegen diese vier Briefe ist nicht nur nie auch nur der geringste 
Verdact der Uniachtheit erhoben worden, sondern sie tragen auch den 
Charakter paulinischer Originalitat so unwidersprechlich an sich, dass 
sich gar nicht denken lasst, welches Recht je der kritische Zweifel gegen 
sie geltend machen kénnte.’ 


As in an earlier chapter (p. 11) he had been able to quote from Dr. 
Martineau : ‘Of the New Testament writings six letters of Paul—viz. 
1 Thess., Gal., Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and Phil.—must have the full 
benefit of the presumption which accepts a book on its own word.’ 
Why then occupy so much time and space with the reproduction of 
statements in order to show how completely they have been erased ? 
The erasure is indeed complete, and the certain is made still more 
certain, and the English student who wishes to acquaint himself with 
the details of the discussion will be saved much tedious and unprofit- 
able reading ; but we cannot but think that Mr. Knowling’s learning 
and power might have been applied to more worthy objects, with still 
more valuable results. 

The remaining chapters of the work constitute a minute and very 
careful examination of the Witness of the Epistles to the Incarnation 
(chap. iv. pp. 244-90), Our Lord’s Life and Teaching (chap. v. pp. 
291-348), Our Lord’s Death and Burial (chap. vi. pp. 349-64), the 


' Church Quarterly Review, October 1890. 
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Resurrection, a specially important chapter (chap. vii. pp. 365-96), 
the Ascension and the Return (chap. viii. pp. 397-414), and St. Paul 
as an ‘ Evangelist ’ (chap. ix. pp. 415-36). 

Even in these more constructive chapters we have sometimes 
almost wished that our author had got away from his library and lost 
his book of extracts, and we think that the clearness and fulness of 
the argument would have been everywhere increased if the quotations 
had been everywhere reduced. We fear that many will miss the 
beauty and strength of the building—and it is one of real beauty and 
real strength—because it is surrounded by the scaffolding and the 
materials of the workman’s stores. For the care and patience with 
which the materials have been collected we have nothing but praise. 
The work is a real contribution to a most important body of evidences, 
and it will prove to be quite indispensable to future English students 
of the subject. We do not remember to have met Mr. Knowling on 
the field of theological literature before, and we therefore venture to 
offer him our hearty congratulations on his work, and to express the 
hope that we shall meet him there again. Thorough and conscientious 
reading, such as his proves to be, is rare enough to make it very 
valuable. He will not think us unkind if we hope when we meet 
him again to see still more of himself and less of his books. 


The Romanes Lecture, 1892: an Academic Sketch. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Giapstonr, M.P., delivered in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, October 24, 1892. With Annotations by the Author. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1892.) 

THE delivery of this lecture by the Liberal Prime Minister, who had 
in former years been the representative of the University, and who 
throughout his long career has been regarded as the most eminent 
of lay Churchmen, was an event of such unique interest as has 
seldom been associated with academic gatherings in Archbishop 
Sheldon’s historic ‘ Theatre.’ But our business lies not with the un- 
paralleled excitement produced by the occasion, but with the lecture 
as now published, which we should advise our readers to procure. 
They will find that it remarkably illustrates Mr. George Russell’s 
remark, in his lively volume on Mr. Gladstone, that he is ‘ essentially 
and fundame::taily a Conservative,’ inasmuch as ‘his natural bias is 
to respect institutions as they are,’ and especially when they partake 
of the sacredness which attaches to ‘the Church as a divinely con- 
stituted society’ in the eyes of the author of Church Principles Con- 
sidered in their Results, &c. We can imagine that not a few of 
those who politically call him their chief will in their hearts regard 
this ‘Academic Sketch’ as a rather unfortunate and inopportune 
indication of ‘the ecclesiastical and antiquarian leaven’ which dif- 
ferentiates his mind from that of ordinary Radicals, and which has 
to be allowed for as a weakness in their ‘Grand Old Man.’ 

He insists, indeed, on the ‘ laic’ character of the Universities in 
their origin ; the ‘competition,’ within their area, between ‘the eccle- 
siastical and the lay element, ‘the systematic effort in their great 
activities of the lay mind to achieve self-assertion and emancipation.’ 
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It may be a question whether he has sufficiently allowed for that 
claim of episcopal control which was impersonated in the office-of 
the Chancellor. But at any rate he does justice to the efficacy of 
‘the new life planted in the highest region of our nature by the 
Christian Faith,’ in ‘awakening its other agents,’ by degrees, ‘ from 
their lethargy,’ and verifying the ‘great and comprehensive words’ 
in Phil. iv. 8 by developing out of Christianity that rich and manifold 
culture of which ‘from the first’ it contained ‘the seed.’ As a 
matter of history, he claims seniority for Oxford over Cambridge. 
‘It is first in the year 1209 that a trustworthy notice of’ the latter 
University ‘is found.’ Paris itself is scarcely older than Oxford, 
which was more or less a seat of learning in the days of ‘ Vacarius 
and Pullen.’ We are a little surprised that Mr. Gladstone, who 
refers respectfully to ‘ the comprehensive researches of Mr. Rashdall,’ 
has not in this connexion mentioned a lecturer at Oxford who pre- 
ceded Vacarius by thirty-three years, and Pullen, or Pullein, by 
seventeen—we mean Theobald of Etampes, a ‘ Magister Oxene- 
fordiz,’ the chaplain, apparently, of St. Margaret, Queen of Scots, 
a correspondent of Archbishop Thurstan, and ‘an outspoken adver- 
sary of monasticism ;’! and this the rather that the lectures which 
he began to deliver as early as 1116 were not, like Pullen’s, theo- 
logical, but on what an opponent of his calls ‘litteree seculares.’ 
Mr. Gladstone does full justice to those ‘luminaries of Oxford 
who adorned the Franciscan Order ; he alludes somewhat lightly to 
the amount of Lollardism in the University during the archiepisco- 
pate of Arundel ; he recognizes in full the claim of Cambridge 
to have stimulated the Reforming movement, while Oxford, for 
the most part, was ‘on the losing side,’ although she produced 
‘Hooper, the stiffest of all Puritans, Jewell, and Nowell. It was 
hers, however, after these first heats were past, to give to the Eng- 
lish Church, in Hooker, ‘the first really great name in English 
theology since the Reformation.’ For lack of space we must 
confine ourselves to one characteristic feature of Mr. Gladstone’s 
survey of Oxford under the Stuarts. He deserves the thanks of 
Churchmen for his courageous rehabilitation, in regard to ‘ brain 
force’ and the influence that waits on resolute and masterful energy, 
of Archbishop Laud. Of him, as a Churchman, ‘it ought to have 
been remembered that he was the first Primate of all England for 
many generations who proved himself, by his acts, to be a tolerant 
theologian,’ although not a tolerant administrator. But the point 
which Mr. Gladstone forces home is that he may be ranked with 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, as in a triad of persons who have had 
the largest share in giving to the momentous changes of the six- 
teenth century so much of their force as is strictly and specifically 
British ; that ‘his scheme of Church policy’ grew up afresh out of 
his tomb, and took effect in law at the Restoration. ‘And now,’ says 
Mr. Gladstone, just fifty-nine years after the start of the Tractarian 
movement, ‘ with the mitigations which religious liberty has required,’ 

1 Collectanea, 2nd series, p. 141, published for the Oxford Historical 
Society. 
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this Laudian scheme ‘still eulalene in all its essential features, not as 
personal or party opinion, but as embodied alike in statute and in 
usage, with no apparent likelihood of disappearance or decay.’ Our 
readers will appreciate the value of such a testimony from one who, , 
of all living Englishmen, can best pronounce on the power of 
character and of will. 

We will not quote the passage which, in weighty and solemn 
phrase, expresses Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of the work of Bishop 
Butler. It is just what we should have expected from him on such 
a theme. Newman is described as having, principally, and in half a 
lifetime, set a mark upon the mind and inner spirit of the English 
Church which it is likely to carry through many generations.’ The 
substance of Newman’s chapter on ‘Theology a branch of Know- 
ledge,’ in his work on Zhe Jdea of an University, is concentrated 
into a sentence : ‘It seems no violent paradox to say that, if there 
be a Creator of the world, the knowledge which reverently deals 
with our relations to Him can hardly be other than the crown of 
human knowledge.’ 

We purposely omit some other sentences, which might well have 
been cited, if we did not rather desire our readers to refer to the 
lecture itself. But we must end with one complaint on a point of 
detail connected with one illustrious name. On p. 31, among aca- 
demic ‘figures by which Oxford was honoured’ in the eighteenth 
century we find Berkeley ranked with Wesley, Johnson, Gibbon, 
Adam Smith, and Butler. Then at the foot of the page, ‘See Note 1 
at end.’ The note says : ‘On reflection I think that, though much of 
Berkeley’s heart was in Oxford, his residence was too short to allow 
of our claiming his name.’ What would any University man un- 
acquainted with the facts understand by this? Clearly that Berkeley, 
like Johnson, ‘resided’ as a member of the University too short a 
time to allow of his taking his degree in the usual course. No such 
reader would imagine that Berkeley was never in any sense a member 
of the University of Oxford. He was of Trinity College, Dublin. 
It is not certain that he had ever been at Oxford before his arrival 
there in the last half-year of his life.’ He came in August — 
took a house in ieee Street, and died there on Sunday evening 
January 14, 1753. Oxford gave him nothing but a lodging and a 
grave, the grave being in the nave of the Cathedral, where Pope’s 
line, ‘To Berkeley every virtue under heaven,’ is engraven upon it. 
In view of these facts Mr. Gladstone’s ‘note’ must be deemed very 
unsatisfactory ; and we should not wonder if some of his Irish 
clients were to protest against a lack of justice to a great Irish school 
of learning. 


The Gospel of a Risen Saviour. By the Rev. R. MCCHEYNE EDGaR, 
A.M. (Edinburgh : Clark, 1892.) 

THE writer of this volume is the present Moderator of the Irish Pres- 

byterian Assembly. It is well that a community so important in the 


' See Professor Fraser's Life of Berkeley, p. 337. 
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religious life of Ulster should have for its president one who is not 
only an earnest believer in the supernaturalism of Christianity, but an 
upholder of the Christology of the ancient (Ecumenical Councils, and 
of what Dr. Dale has called the ‘ objective’ view of the Atonement. 
Mr. Edgar has a just perception of the fact that with the literal resur- 
rection of Christ is bound up the very life of a genuine Christianity ; 
but he is not less persuaded of the necessity of so presenting it to 
modern inquirers, and also to those who already accept its truth, as 
to bring out, in Canon Scott Holland’s phrase (Pleas and Claims, p. 
77), ‘its complete correspondence with the situation into which it 
enters,’ with the spiritual needs of man and the moral character of 
God. The limits of a ‘notice’ like the present will not allow us to 
give any detailed account of the properly i i 

more than half—of a book devoted to this great theme, especially as 
we Shall be compelled to indicate our difference from Mr. Edgar on 
some points which he takes in traversing ground which is, so to speak, 
less central. We will only observe, in reference to his lengthy dis- 
cussion of the Gospel narrative of the resurrection, its apparent dis- 
crepancies, and the claims of its authors to serious credence, that we 
cannot follow him in inferring a preliminary ascension from John xx. 
17 (‘I ascend,’ &c., comp. John xiv. 28, xvi. 5, 28), nor in supposing 
that the manifestation in Matt. xxviii. 16 must needs have reiterated 
the scene of Matt. xvii. 2 ; that more might have been said on the 
subject of St. Paul’s testimony ; and also that, for the purpose of 
impressing those who do not already accept the Easter Day miracle, 
it would have been well to postpone the discussion just referred to 
until after that consideration of the question whether the miraculous 
is not fer se the impossible, which now forms the eighth chapter, but 
would have come in better as the second or the third. Mr. Edgar 
deals with that primary question on the lines familiar to all Christian 
‘apologists ;’ but we could wish that he had not allowed the propriety 
of such a phrase as Divine ‘interference,’ which might well be mis- 
apprehended, or taken hold of by opponents, and is in no wise neces- 
sary to the belief (as De Pressensé and Christlieb speak) in a God 
who is ‘free,’ who is ‘master in His own house,’ who, in Mr. Edgar’s 
printed phrase, ‘has reserved His freedom in the constitution of the 
system ’ of His creation, and cannot be ‘ barred out by any ingenuity’ 
(p. 187). Our author also rejects, with very opportune distinctness, 
the too common attempt to ‘save’ the miraculous in appearance by 
resolving it, in fact, into such an operation of some unknown ‘natural 
law’ as would be ‘no more closely related to the will of God than 
other so-called natural events ’—an expedient, as he says, by which 
‘miracles have been eviscerated of all their religious significance as 
special acts of Divine witness and authentication’ (p. 183). 

The second part of the book is intended to exhibit the doctrine 
of ‘a Risen Saviour’ in its relation to the long history of Christian 
life and thought. Much that is most helpfully suggestive, much that 
gives proof of wide and careful study, will be found in the course of 
these nine chapters. Here and there, no doubt, are traces of some- 
what questionable speculation, or of insufficient care to exclude mis- 
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construction, as when, ¢.g., moral ‘obligation’ is said to rest simply 
on God’s ‘creative will’ (p. 307) ; but, for the most part, a ‘Churchly’ 

reader (to use a convenient Americanism) will have little reason to 
dwell on the diversity between his own standing-ground and that of 
an accomplished Presbyterian divine. He may be tempted, perhaps, 
to smile at the patronising tone in which Dr. Liddon’s sermon on ‘ the 
Divine Victim’ is allowed to be ‘a good, though when compared 
with Thornwell’s, an inferior discourse’ (p. 293)—a comparison which 
we confess ourselves unable to verify, but which an extract from 
‘ Thornwell’ on p. 297 would hardly encourage us to accept. But 
he will recognise the very spirit of Liddon’s ethical and theological 
teaching in the assertion that Christ deliberately makes ‘ Himself 
essential to the working of His own’ moral ‘system ; on a spiritual 
passion for Himself He rests the whole interests of Christian morality’ 
(p. 308). The Nicene Homoousion is rightly estimated as involving 
the ‘ Filial .Coequality ’ (p. 208) ; the substitution, express or virtual, 
of an ideal for a ‘personal and historic Christ’ is pointed out asa 
dangerous error (p. 246) ; the false antithesis between Divine person- 
ality and ‘infinity’ is exposed with the remark : ‘If God were im- 
personal, if God were insensible, then, indeed, there would be limita- 
tion’ (p. 260). In other words, He must be thought of as both 
‘immanent’ = ‘transcendent.’ Four times over (pp. 205, 237, 264, 
281) is set forth the momentousness of Trinitarian belief for a worthy 
conception of the Divine moral character ; and in one of these 
passages we are informed that ‘an American writer, who was once a 
Unitarian, has devoted a volume to establish the position . . . that 
Unitarianism tends to degenerate into Pantheism.’ The theory which 
resolves the atonement into a ‘ confession of human sin by One Him- 
self sinless,’ is said in p. 290 to ‘break down through its unreality,’ 
although what next follows in that context might be claimed by some 
as virtually supporting it ; the Atonement is boldly described by the 
term ‘substitution,’ which may, indeed, be objected to as obscuring 
the representative, and therefore non-arbitrary, character of the 
Divine sacrifice ; and its essence is, we think quite rightly, declared 
to consist in the endurance by our Lord, in His human soul, of that 
‘interruption of fellowship with His Father,’ with the consequent 
‘ desolation and absolute loneliness,’ which wrung from Him the cry 
of the forsaken, as the expression of the agony of the ‘Sin-bearer ’ (p. 
295), so that ‘ God’s indignation against sin, His separation of Him- 
self from the sinner, had its outlet in’ this ‘ heart- breaking experi- 
ence,’ through which, ‘for us,’ He passed in whom ‘was no sin. 

But it should have been added that this ‘ penal’ obscuration came to 
an end before the last ‘word’ of all the seven was uttered, when 


‘On the cross peace fell like balm, 
And the Lord’s soul was yet more calm 
Than the commendo of His psalm.’ ! 


Our cordial recognition of a wider extent of agreement between 
ourselves and Mr. Edgar was unavoidably qualified by ‘for the most 


' See Bishop Alexander, St. Augustine's Holiday, p. 86. 
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part.’ There are passages to which, in mere justice, we must turn, 
which tend to accentuate a serious divergence, for which, of course, 
we were well prepared. It is not only that he denounces the Trac- 
tarian movement as ‘relegating Christ to the background, and putting 
the Church foremost’ (p. 250). He might have remembered that the 
revival of the doctrine of the Church was just the thing then urgently 
necessary from an Anglican point of view. We deny not that some 
followers of the movement, as was natural, used language too simply 
‘ecclesiastical’ in tone ; but Mr. Edgar has probably never read the 
thirteenth of Newman’s lectures on ‘ Justification,’ nor observed how 
Pusey’s soul was filled to overflowing with that ‘passionate love for 
Jesus’ of which he himself has spoken so worthily (p. 314), nor, again, 
how Robert Wilberforce, in his book on the Incarnation, exhibited 
the dependence of Church and sacraments on the Person and work 
of the Divine and human Mediator. But although Mr. Edgar accepts 
the far-reaching principle that by the Incarnation and Resurrection 
‘matter’ has been shown to be ‘ capable of the highest sanctification’ 
(p. 320), and in an earlier passage excludes that pure individualism 
which regards man as an ‘unrelated unit’ (p. 236), he recoils from 
that view of the Church and the sacraments which is but a legitimate 
carrying out of these ideas. The doctrine of the Real Presence, for 
instance, is for him a ‘mechanical’ notion ; he exaggerates it into 
the assertion of a new ‘incarnation’ in the elements. It is, we pre- 
sume, this passionate antipathy to Church ideas which has betrayed 
him in one strange passage into flagrant self-contradiction. He tells 
us that medizval ‘ thinkers took up such questions about Christ as 
Was not His birth as supernatural as His conception? Was 

not His conception immaculate?’ (p. 211); and so among ‘the 
hideous parodies of truth which we find in the whole range of Church 
doctrine’ Mr. Edgar actually includes ‘ immaculate conception ’ and 
‘the supernatural birth,’ where the context requires us to understand 
the conception, not (as in p. 346) of Mary, but of Christ Himself, 
who elsewhere is expressly declared to have been conceived by a 
‘miracle ’ and ‘ born of the Virgin’ (pp. 277, 289). Here, we suppose, 
is an oversight due to the Jerfervidum ingenium of one whose Protes- 
tantism is aflame at the mere notion of an ‘ambitious Church’ building 
‘great cathedrals’ for a Christ whom she had ‘captured,’ and substi- 
tuting ‘ the Christ of the crucifixion, the Christ of the stucco-worker, 
of the church decorator, of Church monopoly,’ for ‘ the Christ of the 
Gospels, the Risen Saviour’ (p. 212). Is then ‘the crucifixion’ to be 
forgotten? Mr. Edgar would be the last to say so. He is only ina 
fever of fury against ‘ medizvalism ;’ it is this mood which makes him 
denounce ‘ Augustine’ as ‘the patron saint, par excellence, of ecclesi- 
asticism,’ and as having ‘built upon pre destination his amazing 
structure of High Churc h pretension ;’as if the belief in a divinely 
chartered visible Church had not been the belief of the second 
century (see Gore, Zhe Ministry of the Church, p. 13), and as if it was 
not precisely Augustine’s belief in the Church and the Sacraments 
which in him served as something like a check on the predesti- 
narianism afterwards carried out so relentlessly by that same ‘ Master 
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John Calvin’ whom the old Presbyterians were more than content to 

call their teacher. Mr. Edgar affirms that ‘Canon Mozley showed 

his theological insight when he went straight to Augustinianism for 

his High Church theology.’ He would be surprised to learn that it 

was just by studying predestinarian theology that Mozley was led to 

depart from the ‘ High Church’ view of baptism. We pass over a 

truly grotesque passage which assumes that the Queen is ‘head’ of 
the English Church’ in the sense in which the Pope is ‘head ’ of the 

Roman (p. 342), and proceed, as the next ensuing paragraph invites 

us, to a context in which Mr. Edgar, with something like personal 

irritation, attacks the claim made (by the Lambeth conference) 

for ‘the historic episcopate.’ For this phrase, of American origin, 

invented in order to exclude the sham episcopate of transatlantic 

Methodism, we profess no particular liking ; and we agree with Mr. 

Edgar that to detach it from ‘sacerdotal ’ claims will be found futile. 

But let us look at what really touches the point—his argument 
against the Catholic theory of ordination, of the transmission of 
‘orders’ through the succession of the episcopate. First, he says 
that ‘on the evening of the resurrection . . . the inspiration came 
directly without any imposition of hands.’ Would his objection, 
then, be removed if breathing were substituted for the imposition of 
hands by bishops? (We will not dwell on the notable gloss on John 
xx. 23, which appears in an earlier passage, to the effect that Christ 
‘virtually committed’ to the disciples ‘the remission or retention of 
men’s sins, according as they are faithful in their evangelising of the 
nations ;’ it is a sample of that sort of exegesis which consists in ex- 
plaining away.) Then, as to Acts vi. 5, 6, we are informed that as 
‘the selected deacons’ had already been filled with the Spirit, ‘the 
laying on of hands only recognized these gifts ;’ and again, although 
Mr. E dgar is constrained to acknowledge in 1 Tim. iv. 14.and 2 Tim. 
i. 6, an actual conveyance of a gift through laying on of hands by St. 
Paul with the presbytery, and says that Paul was ‘able to do this in 
his supernatural power ’—which is to admit that such conveyance is 
not fer se inconsistent with the Gospel method—he insists that 1 Tim. 
Vv. 22 

‘settles the question that ordination is not the conveyance of gift, but the 
recognition of gift already bestowed. For, if it was the conveyance of 
gift, the sooner some poor souls have hands laid upon them the better ! 
There are many in the ministry of the prelatic churches who would be 
better for all the gifts bishops are imagined to convey, for they have evi- 
dently come short. But if, as 7 have shown, ordination is simply the 
recognition of gifts already imparted, then this whole edifice of orders 
falls with a crash.’ [Q.E.D.] 

The sarcasm is not worth comment ; but a Churchman will at first 
be puzzled by the reasoning. He will say that the texts on which it 
is based refer simply to the requirement of due subjective qualifica- 
tions for the ordination-gift. But presently he will see that Mr. Edgar 
is assuming his own individualist theory of the Church. He appears 
to reject the very idea of Christ’s acting in His Church though media 
of His own appointment. Christ must ‘ give the inspiration directly. 
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Accordingly, a historic episcopate to convey gift is a simple misin- 
terpretation of the Church’s position’ ; the Church must ‘ look straight 
to the Risen Saviour for the inspiration needed.’ Here ‘inspiration’ 
is apparently used for the infusion of personal dispositions, for the 
‘inward call’ or ‘movement by the Holy Ghost.’ But, zf Christ is 
present in, and is acting by, His visible Church, other ‘ gifts’ are 
needed ; there must be a communication from Himself of the need- 
ful powers, of the capacity of acting as invested in various measures 
with the stewardship which He has ‘set over’ His sacred house- 
hold (Luke xii. 42). If we pursue Mr. Edgar’s thought to its source, 
he seems to mean that Christ could not be acting at all unless He 
acted simply on individuals, apart from the instrumentality of minister 
or of ordinance ; as if grace would not be His personal gift if it flowed 
through any such ‘channel.’ Observe the chasm which stretches 
between this standpoint and that of Churchmen who apprehend their 
own principles. It seems to be easier for some minds to think of 
God as acting ‘directly’ on the soul, just as Divine inspirations have 
come to sincere souls in all ages and countries, than to associate the 
Divine action with a human or otherwise visible medium, in the light 
of that religion which is centred in the Word made flesh. And in 
some cases this temper will go forward to the denial of more than 
instrumental ‘ conveyance of gift ;’ it will say that a ‘ purely spiritual ’ 
relation of God to men is more credible, more appropriate, than one 
which presupposes an Incarnation. And this will be, in effect, to go 
back from grace to nature —to forfeit that ‘ spirituality’ which is truly 
Christian and evangelical, because it sees in Christ’s own ordinances 
the energy and the “glory ‘of His own lifegiving presence. 

We have hardly space to remark on the style of this volume. It 
is often vigorous, sometimes impressive ; but it lacks dignity and 
‘finish,’ is not seldom rough, abrupt, and colloquial—occasionally to 
the disregard of grammar. But what is far worse is the painful 
familiarity which is aasneiied with the description of the most sacred 
scenes or events. Not only is Cleopas represented as ‘thinking 
that a stroll to E mmaus will be the best way of . . . saahine some 
idea of the next move,’ but Christ is thrice spoken of as appearing in 
‘stalwart’ form to the Magdalene. On Easter night Christ appears 
as ‘the cheerful and social head of the Church.’ His question in 
John xxi. 5 is a ‘clarion call,’ and He proceeds to ‘ feast His disciples 

right royally i, His Galilzean manifestation is to be no ‘scratch-pro- 
gramme affair ;’ He ascends, according to Mr. Edgar, in the first 
instance, ‘to report Himself on high ;’ as now in glory, ‘ He has the 
run of the universe ;’ on His return He will be ‘able to conduct, 
without crush or worry, His great assize.’ We also read of what Mr. 
Edgar thinks good to call ‘the unegoistic policy of the Father and of 
the Son,’ and of God as ‘ one whose warm heart and clear head found 
outlet in the Godlike life of Jesus’ (pp. 120, 112, 121, 325, 126, 128, 
114, 132, 356, 193, 258). We might have quoted some other samples 
of an unintentional irreverence—we can give it no other name —which 
suggests unwelcome thoughts as to the religious atmosphere of a 
community in which it can seem natural. ‘To a Churchman, we trust, 
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it would be impossible. We say this in no censorious spirit. We 
sincerely lament what mars a book in many ways useful. It occasions 
us to ask whether such free-and-easy jauntiness on ground so in- 
tensely sacred—such a want of that aidés with which these majestic 
themes should be handled—might not have been precluded by a 
more frequent use of the title which Churchmen most frequently apply 
to Jesus as ‘Our Lord’? 


The Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. With Notes by WILLIAM 
Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. Second Edition. (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1892.) 


Ir is always a matter of satisfaction to us to hear of a call fora second 
edition of a work which does not make appeal to any of men’s lower 
literary instincts, such as mere amusement, appetite for scandal, 
interest in personal controversy, or the like, but to the taste for solid 
learning and desire to attain truth on matters of grave importance. 

Dr. Bright’s volume has every claim, as indeed we have already 
implied, to an honoured place in this latter class. ‘Though of modest 
size—less than 250 pages of small octavo—it may truly be termed a 
multum in parvo. We find in it first the original sources of the 
information supplied—-namely, the Canons of the first four Councils 
in Greek ; and the notes appended make addition to those sources 
by quotations from the works of the Fathers and of Greek and Roman 
classics, and then proceed to give a rich fund of references to modern 
literature, 

If we were disposed to give a specimen of some of the gravest 
and deepest problems discussed in the Professor’s pages, we should 
turn to the disquisition on Canon XXVIII. of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, which is one of the longest and most intricate of these notes, 
involving, as it does, the struggle between Rome and Constantinople. 
But this theme has been more than once handled in this Review ; 
and, indeed, our author refers, zzfer alia, to our twenty-ninth volume 
at p. 131. Sowe select another and a very different subject ; all the 
more willingly as it will make less demand upon our limited space. 

Many of our readers must be well aware of the strong feeling 
manifested both in the early and medieval Church against taking 
interest on money. We say on money advisedly, because no one 
ever questioned the lawfulness or propriety of receiving rent for the 
loan of a house or field. This feeling lasted for a long time, and, if 
we are not mistaken, even so learned and gifted a writer as the late 
Dr. Neale, in one passage of his writings, referred to the acceptance 
of interest on aloan of money as a deed concerning which a Christian 
man might feel some qualms of conscience. 

Now the disquisition of Dr. Bright seems well calculated to 
set our minds at rest on this matter. ‘To begin with, he points out 
that the words of our Blessed Lord Himself, in the parable of the 
talents (St. Matt. xxv. 27) may seem to sanction a certain amount of 
interest ; and we think that the language of Nehemiah (v. 7, 10), also 
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here cited, while it condemns those who took interest from their 
Jewish brethren, refrains from denunciation of the abstract right to 
seek it from others. 

How, then, did it come to pass that not only the Councils of the 
early Church, but heathen authors (¢g. Tacitus, Ana. vi. 16), 
denounce the practice so severely, and that Gibbon, Arnold, Momm- 
sen, and Grote feel compelled to call attention to usury as ‘an 
inveterate grievance’? ‘The answer seems to lie in the facts here 
set forth. Interest on money was not then regarded as a fair contract 
between equals, whereby each obtains an advantage, but as an 
avaricious and oppressive means on the part of the rich of grinding 
down the poor. ‘The legal and mildest interest ’ was twelve per cent., 
payable monthly, until Justinian reduced it by half. This being the 
case, we can hardly wonder that the Council of Nice, followed by 
many local councils, as those of Elvira, Arles, Tarragona, and Trullo, 
with a crowd of saintly doctors—Basil, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Augustine—all join in a chorus of condemnation. 

That there are parts of Europe where this cruel exaction still 
obtains seems undeniable ; and if we may trust that clever writer of 
fiction, who still calls herself by her maiden name, Dorothea Gerard, 
Jews have in Russia and elsewhere been recently among the most 
prominent exactors of undue and excessive interest. But in general 
we know that interest on a loan of money represents a thoroughly 
equitable transaction. There are thousands who, from want of ability 
or from the pressure of higher obligations, could not obtain any 
reasonable profit out of personal property. National governments or 
trustworthy men of business borrow their money, and while paying a 
fair rate for its use, as they would for the use of horse, or house, or 
field, become benefactors, not only to themselves, but to the country 
at large by the schemes they are thus enabled to carry out. The 
denunciations of Councils and Fathers were aimed against the abuse 
of proceedings which in themselves are perfectly right and honourably 
profitable to the community. But the abuse alone was then known, 
and the rightful usage a mere phantom. 

We have taken this example almost at random. The student 
who carefully goes through these notes, and in particular cases makes 
use of the references given, will have obtained a fund of accurate and 
valuable information of very varied character. It is right to add 
that the typography, both Greek and English, is excellent, and fully 
calculated to sustain the reputation of the Clarendon Press. 


Morality in Doctrine. By Witu1aM Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. (London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1892.) 


Dr. BRIGHT gives us an excellent volume of sermons upon a subject, 
old indeed, but ever fresh. The connexion of Christian truth and 
righteousness is demanded upon the side of both parties to the 
covenant, God and mah. Theologians make a great mistake con- 
‘cerning human nature who suppose that man can be permanently 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. LXX. NN 
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anxious to obtain from his Saviour as much happiness as possible 
upon as cheap terms of service as may be. The demand for happi- 
ness must always be less real than the demand for that which consti- 
tutes happiness. Men seek wealth, fame, or pleasure ; and happiness 
waits, or is imagined to wait, upon the attainment of these tangible 
prizes. But when we ask what is the spiritual prize which sets men 
repenting and praying it is impossible to exclude righteousness from 
its most intimate description. Neither the favour nor forgiveness of 
Almighty God in this world nor His promises in the next would 
possess any reality for us if they did not bring righteousness with 
them. The very longing after God Himself is scarcely as true or as 
deep-set either in our mind or our heart as is that great longing 
after righteousness which He has made the deepest want of the 
human soul, that it may thereby be led to the only source of righteous- 
ness. ‘Truth itself becomes but an amusement of the intellect if 
righteousness be not sought in it and with it. The search for truth 
is no exaltation of character if we resort to it for any other reason 
than that it is right to do so, and that we feel the noble pursuit 
strengthening in us the love of goodness and the hatred of 
wrong. ' 

If this be the case in man’s quest after truth, it is no less so in 
God’s response to it. God gives us no truth either in nature or 
revelation which does not bid us to be good. And when we find 
the truth of truths in Jesus Christ, is it possible to think of Him, 
whether in His earthly life or in His present glory, without receiving in 
the thought an impulse of righteousness? Some men have been so 
brave, and their lives such examples of heroism, that the bare thought 
of them is like putting the abstract idea of bravery into a concrete 
form, which carries with it an example and a command. With 
infinitely greater power does the presence of the Lord Jesus, which 
is not a thing of thought but a reality, urge upon every true believer 
in Him the admonition, ‘ Be holy, for I am holy.’ He will not be 
thought of without His righteousness. It is of His essence, and 
He can never leave it behind ; and whoever imagines himself to 
know Him without knowing It deceives himself. 

This is all so plain that it might seem as if there was no necessity 
to urge it. But it is of infinite moment to keep it before us, to set 
it in various points of view, and apply it to ourselves in detail. For 
though formal Antinomianism be an error which cannot consist with 
any true knowledge of our Holy Saviour, yet we need to meditate 
upon these things, and give ourselves wholly to them, in order to 
guard against the subtle influence of the world in sapping away 
our apprehension of the urgent demand for holiness which the 
Lord makes in the very offer of His manifold help to be holy. 
Unawares we may easily fall into careless life and little sins, if not 
into great ones. There is therefore plentiful room for such works as 
that of Professor Bright, which analyse and illustrate the various 
forms of the call which Christian doctrine, whether it be regarded as 
the truth about the person of Jesus Christ or as the truth which He 
revealed, makes upon us to be righteous even as He is righteous. 
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Morality, in the mouth of Dr. Bright, means something far more 
full of love and devotion, of saintliness and self-sacrifice, than in that 
of either the mere moralist or the mere doctrinaire. The doctrines 
of which he speaks are those by which the person of Christ is sus- 
tained in its Divine reality before the mind of the Church, and her 
faith and love to Him are preserved vivid and fresh. 


‘What,’ he asks, ‘is the animating principle of a life that is truly and 
effectively Christian? It is faith in the living Christ as a personal 
Saviour, Divine and human, who is not only the example to be imitated, 
but the very source of that moral power and that spiritual life which are 
to make imitation possible’ (p. 22). 


To illustrate this fertile theme, Dr. Bright gathers testimony with 
a scholar’s breadth from all sorts of sources, ancient and modern, 
classical and Christian, from theological treatises down to magazines 
and novels. His range of quotation is characteristic. It is never 
forced or ostentatious, and forms, therefore, a strong attraction to his 
pages and a strong confirmation of the manifold wisdom which they 
teach. Another mark of the scholar is the abundance of Scriptural 
exposition of which his sermons are’full. Take as an instance this 


comment on St. John, from the sermon entitled ‘Christ coming by 
Water and Blood :’ 


‘You must, says St. John in effect, keep no terms with Cerinthus’s 
theory of separation ; you must hold the truth of the Oneness. This 
one Jesus Christ came by water and blood; that is, His Baptism and 
His Passion were means to the end for which He came. You must take 
His Baptism along with His Passion; you must not imagine that 
“Christ” was not concerned with the Passion as well as with the 
Baptism, as if He had been, so to speak, accompanied by water only, 
whereas He came with water and with blood. Where you can see Him 
you find them also. The selfsame Person who stooped to the waters of 
Jordan gave up His blood to be shed for us on Golgotha. This is He, 
the one indivisible Christ, in whom to believe is to overcome the world. 
But then comes in, we may be sure, a reference to underlying spiritual 
realities. Water and blood, in connexion with Christ, could not but be 
invested in St. John’s mind with the ideas of cleansing and propitiation ; 
as, when he saw the gush of blood and water from the side of the Sacred 
Corpse, he was apparently struck with a combination which seemed to 
present in a kind of symbolical unity the purifying and the atoning 
aspect of Christ’s work’ (p. 33). 


‘Exactness in conduct required by faith’ does not proclaim the 
popular gospel. Sometimes the popular gospel does not connect 
itself with morality at all, and finds its chief triumph in the easy 
forgiveness of sins. But even if this be not the case, it yet abhors 
rule and carefulness and rejoices in the vague. , The sermon in 
question is wholesome reading, and the principle that ‘ the liberty 
which comes with the Spirit as the privilege of those who are no 
longer slaves but sons is best secured by order,’ will be best recog- 
nised by those who have striven after liberty with the greatest per- 
sistence. 

Dr. Bright is not a scholar of the class that knows books but 
NN2 
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not men, and we find many a passage full of human experience, as 
this : 

‘ The man is reserving certain points ; he is looking on evil with eye 
of wistful thought ; he has idols set up in his heart while he professes to 
inquire of the Lord. Perhaps he speculates as to what would happen if 
the temptation were somewhat stronger ; then comes a half-avowed wish 
that it were stronger ; then he does something to make it stronger. Ah! 
that is soon done. He puts himself, as it were, in the way of temptation, 
and gets out of the way of holy things, which bear an unwelcome witness 
for the solemn claims which it suits him to ignore, and the longer he thus 
abstains from those means of grace which, if honestly used, would be so 
powerful to rescue and uplift him, the more perfunctory and heartless 
will be his repetition of prayers which he does not as yet venture to omit, 
but which are becoming with every such utterance more profoundly and 
fatally insincere’ (p. 71). 


We find the sermon on ‘ Divine Sealing’ as interesting as any in 
the volume. But we do not see why (p. 92) circumcision, the seal of 
the righteousness of Abraham’s faith, need be excepted from that 
general idea of personal adoption and declaration of ownership 
which is rightly regarded as the meaning of the seal. When God 
accepted Abraham’s faith He accepted Abraham. Circumcision con- 
cerned man himself as a person too closely to be regarded as the 
mere seal of a covenant. And perhaps even the seal which the 
man that receives Christ’s testimony sets to the fact of God’s truth 
is to be regarded rather as the seal of personal ownership, by which 
he says ‘Thou art my God,’ than as the seal of an instrument or 
declaration. But this whole sermon is rich in learning, eloquence, 
and, above all, moral earnestness. The ‘ Discipline of Expectancy’ 
is another excellent discourse, and full of teaching for the time. Dr. 
Bright is not one of those believers who treat the doubter on the 
principle of all or nothing. 


‘ The doubter’s wisdom is to take firm hold of such truths as he can 
apprehend, and use them as a stepping-stone. If he believes in God, let 
that august and far-reaching Cvedo be allowed to plead for those 
doctrines which depend upon it, and which do but bring out the effective 
relations between such a Being and moral creatures. If he cannot yet 
satisfy himself about Theism, let him attend to the witness of his own 
inward nature, and believe, at least, adequately in himself as a spiritual 
being possessing a moral personality ; by degrees his eyes will become 
stronger. Or, to take two other instances, if the question relates to our 
Lord’s Divinity, let him fix his thoughts on our Lord’s human character 
in connexion with the claims which He made for Himself; or if sacra- 
mental ideas present a difficulty, let him wait until he can take them as 
illuminated by the Holy Incarnation considered as a central and life- 
giving fact’ (pp. 125-6). 


We had marked other passages for special remark, but perhaps 
what we have said will suffice to recommend a book which, if it be 
not sensational, is the better fitted for minds which exist in large 
numbers even still, and of whom we are proud to think the Church 
of England is the special home, in which thought and feeling, truth 
and devotion, are mingled and combined. We could find it in our 
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hearts to say that the words morality and doctrine, spoiled as they 
are through many a dry and sapless treatise, give insufficient promise 
of the variety of interest and sympathy, and of the intensity of 
religious feeling, which will be found in the volume. 


The Lord’s Day and the Holy Eucharist. A Series of Essays by 
Various Authors. With a Preface by the Rev. R. LinKLATER, 
D.D. (London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1892.) 


THE general purpose of the writers of these eight essays is to urge 
—especially upon the clergy—the duty of carrying out the principle 
that the Holy Eucharist is the central act of Christian worship. The 
list of writers includes men of influence and learning, such as to lead 
a reader to expect much from their essays. And in our case this 
expectation has certainly been satisfied in a considerable number of 
ways. There is a sincere and earnest desire to be true to our Lord’s 
provision for Christian worship, which naturally wins respect and 
attention ; there is much definite and valuable instruction on wor- 
ship, as being essentially an offering made to God, and not primarily 
a blessing received from Him, lifting the subject, as Dr. Linklater 
indicates both in the preface (p. vi) and also in the essay which he 
contributes (pp. 165, 171), outside all party controversy. And in 
particular there is a sustained effort to promote reverence in the 
celebration of the Holy Communion by careful preparation, by 
appropriate ritual and music, which excites our heartiest sympathies. 
The paper on the musical rendering of the Holy Eucharist by the 
Rev. J. B. Powell, with a list of various musical settings of the service, 
and useful comments upon them, will be a great help to choirmasters. 
But it is because we are so thoroughly at one with the writers on 
such points as these that we regret all the more some parts of their 
essays, and some words and phrases which they have used, as Lord 
Halifax advisedly says in his essay, ‘just on account of their some- 
what aggressive character’(p. 1). There is no imagery which is more 
frequently suggested to the patient student of Church history than 
the swinging of the pendulum. It is continually recurring to his 
mind as he notices what may be called the want of Athanasian 
balance in the movements of human enthusiasm. The relation of 
the Divine office of Matins to the celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
is one case in point. No doubt the Church of England has passed, 
and in many places is still passing, through a time when Matins and 
a sermon have filled the place which the Holy Eucharist alone 
should occupy in the hearts of the faithful. But Mr. Lacey’s essay 
on ‘Temple Worship,’ the drift of which is to compare the Holy 
Eucharist with the Temple worship, and the daily offices of Matins 
and Evensong with the meetings in the synagogue, is a warning, em- 
phasized by some passages in the other essays, to beware of forgetting 
the due place of Matins. He might almost seem to imply that there 
is no worship in Matins at all, for he says, ‘The one essential, un- 
changing act of the liturgy is the oblation of the Lamb of God, the 
act in which alone is constituted Christian worship’ (p. 64). Yet the 
Te Deum Laudamus is said at Matins, not to speak of the Psalms. And 
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when Mr. Going, in his essay on ‘ Eucharistic Worship,’ employed 
the illustration of the presence or absence of an earthly sovereign, by 
way of distinguishing between the Holy Eucharist and other services, 
he was surely leaving out of sight the promise made to two or three 
gathered together in a certain Name, and especially associated with 
Matins and Evensong in the prayer of St. Chrysostom. But further, 
in insisting on the Holy Eucharist as the one service of Divine 
institution, the writers are careful to point out that, in their opinion, 
people fulfil their obligation by being present at the celebration, pro- 
vided always, of course, that they fulfil the canonical obligation of 
three communions a year. On this point Mr. Wood’s words, in an 
essay on ‘Canonical Sunday Worship,’ are remarkable. He says, 
‘Weekly attendance at Mass, regular instruction, Communion at 
Easter, and perhaps at Whitsuntide and Christmas—that should be 
the rule to aim at forall as a minimum. For the majority it will 
also be the safest maximum’ (p. 94). Now Mr. Going shows quite 
clearly—and especially by the aid of a very valuable paper which he 
incorporates into his essay—that non-communicating attendance is 
a lawful and even edifying practice (pp. 195-213). And he is care- 
ful to point out that non-communicating attendance comes in ‘be- 
cause the ideal cannot always be realized’ (p. 217). But it is much 
to be wished that the writers had made a clearer admission that the 
non-communicant is, for the time being, on a very much lower level 
than the communicant, and that the ‘ showing of the Lord’s death’ is 
emphatically associated with ‘eating the Bread and drinking the 
Cup.’ In two places on one page (p. 53) Mr. Lacey ignores this 
association. Lord Nelson’s moderate remarks in his paper on ‘ The 
Holy Eucharist, or the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,’ show that 
‘we have not now... far to go’ for the remedy of past neglect 
(p. 178) ; but this would scarcely satisfy Mr. Sergeant, whose essay 
on ‘ Catholic Worship and the Book of Common Prayer’ complains 
of the ‘heritage of weakness and indecision’ left by the Reformers, 
and speaks of the defects and omissions of the English Church as 
‘serious’ and ‘ fruitful of evil’ (p. 120). 

There are some suggestions made by Lord Halifax, in his essay 
on ‘Worship,’ which would appear to drive him much further by 
force of logic than he is understood to be prepared to go. He recom- 
mends ‘on merely individual responsibility,’ as he says, but hardly 
‘with a due regard to the claims of authority and of obedience to 
existing obligations’ (p. 26), that the recitation of the Command- 
ments should be omitted at the choral celebration on Sundays, that 
the Prayer of Oblation be said immediately after the Prayer of Con- 
secration, and he pleads, ‘ where it is possible,’ for the Reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Now all these points may be, in the 
opinion of some, very desirable, and fair subjects—if the present were 
a time for agitation and not for diligent and thankful and considerate 
occupation of the ground already won—on which to seek a change. 
But, as the Prayer Book stands at present, we cannot but ask whether 
Lord Halifax supposes that a priest who acted at once upon his sug- 
gestions would be paying ‘ due regard to the claims of authority and 
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of obedience to existing obligations.’ As to the omission of the 
Commandments, no justification is attempted except that it ‘is now 
often done at early celebrations’ (p. 30)! But if one priest may, at 
discretion, leave out the Commandments, why should not another 
leave out the Nicene Creed? The alteration ‘at once’ of the posi- 
tion of the Prayer of Oblation could, Lord Halifax thinks, ‘be 
reasonably objected to by no one,’ and ‘ this is believed to have been 
Bishop Cosin’s own practice’ (p. 29). There are certainly allusions 
made to the proposed change in Cosin’s works, as in itself desirable, 
and he alludes to the practice of Bishop Overall ; thus in the first 
series of notes commonly ascribed to Cosin,' ‘I have always observed 
my lord and master, Dr. Overall, to use this oblation [‘O Lord and 
heavenly Father’] in its right place, when he had consecrated the 
Sacrament.’ And in the manuscript collection of notes in the 
Bodleian Library in Sancroft’s handwriting (Sancroft, ii.) there is a 
similar statement marked ‘J. H.’: ‘I have always observed my lord 
Overall (the reverend Bishop of Norwich) to use...’ These 
manuscript notes are often in a different order from those in Cosin’s 
works, and have verbal differences from them. ‘J. H.’ means John 
Hayward, Canon of Lichfield, a nephew of Overall and an elder 
friend of Cosin, who probably having made a collection of notes on 
the Book of Common Prayer, lent them to Cosin, who transcribed, 
adapted, expanded, as he thought good. So that the notes in Cosin’s 
fifth volume represent a sort of consensus of the school of Overall 
and Andrewes. In the second series of notes, which are certainly 
Cosin’s own,? he only says ‘it would not have been amiss if that 
order had continued so still.’ In his proposed ‘corrections in the 
Prayer Book ’* he says that if the Prayer of Oblation were put in ‘ in 
King Edward’s First Service Book next after the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, and the prayer “ Almighty and everlasting God” [a slip for 
‘everliving ’] appointed to follow for the post-Communion, it would 
be more consonant both to former precedents and the nature of this 
holy action.’ Now the sum of this evidence is, that in Cosin’s mature 
opinion, Overall took a freedom with the prescribed order which, 
however desirable in itself, was not warranted. 

The plea for reservation ‘in the manner prescribed by the Latin 
Prayer Book put out under Elizabeth’ (p. 35), need not detain us 
long. The question was thoroughly thrashed out in the pages of this 
Review in a former number (No. 49). But it is well to repeat that 
under present circumstances reservation is not lawful. Lord Halifax 
quotes Article XXVIII., and alludes to the objections that reserva- 
tion would be a step towards benediction and other modern practices, 
and that it would promote irreverence. This might or might not be, 
but the danger is not before us so long as the rubric is obeyed which 
says, ‘If any remain of that which was consecrated, it shall not be 
carried out of the church, but the Priest and such other of the com- 
municants as he shall then call unto him, shall, immediately after 
the Blessing, reverently eat and drink the same.’ We leave the book 
with an earnest hope that Lord Halifax and his friends will not use 


1 Works, V. 114. 2 Tid. p. 347. 3 Jbid. p. §17. 
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their great influence to encourage the clergy to play fast and loose 
with rubrics which they have undertaken to obey, but rather assist 
them in quietness and confidence to build up the waste places, and 
to show those of their brethren who may naturally feel just now a 
little sore, that their supreme aim is for loyalty to the Divine Head 
of the Church and solicitude for the highest spiritual interests. 


Curiosities of Christian History prior to the Reformation. By CROAKE 
James. (London: Methuen and Co., 1892). 

‘ HISTORY,’ says the writer in a very oddly expressed preface, ‘is often a 
dreary study except to a few experts; and yet the Christians of to-day 
naturally wish to know more about their predecessors in the old time be- 
fore them. There is always much difficulty in separating what to them 
must be interesting from masses of detail which do not touch their 
sympathies.’ 
But, in spite of the difficulty, the author has gallantly attempted the 
task. He has, he says, 
‘collected from many histories, annals, chronicles, and biographies, far 
and wide, some particulars of the interesting persons, episodes, and 
events from the Christian’s point of view during the first fourteen cen- 
turies.’ 
An Herculean labour truly ! and it seems rather ungrateful to criticise 
too minutely a work which is presumably intended to save us for 
the future from the trouble of studying Church history in a larger 
form. But such a work is nothing if it is not accurate, and a few 
specimens will show that, whatever else may be said in its favour, 
‘accurate’ is not exactly the most appropriate epithet that can be 
applied to the present volume. We are startled, for instance, to 
learn on p. 12 that King Agbarus is said to have written a letter to 
Christ. It is not a printer’s error, for the name ‘ Agbarus’ (sic) occurs 
five times in the course of half a page. We hear, again, on p. 27, 
that ‘ Vespasian, general of the Romans, entered and burnt the city’ 
of Jerusalem. Of course, if ‘imperator’ be translated literally, the 
emperor may be called ‘general,’ though it sounds odd ; but have 
all historians hitherto been wrong in supposing that it was Titus, the 
son of the Emperor Vespasian, who was ‘the general of the Romans’ 
who entered and burnt the city? On p. 40 we are told that Avatius 
was one of the poets whom St. Paul quoted on Mars’s Hill. We 
never heard of Aratius, but we Aave heard of Aratus. Poor Jeremy 
Taylor is cruelly maligned as having said that ‘ John was imprisoned 
in the castle of Macherums’ (p. 45), and a few pages later (p. 67) we 
read of the ‘Council of Lateran’ and ‘the Council of Trent,’ as if 
Lateran were a place like Trent. Places seem a sad crux to Mr. 
Croake James, for on p. 106 he speaks of ‘Gregory of Nazianzen,’ 
evidently imagining that Nazianzez, like Macheruns and Lateran, was 
the name of a locality. He does not seem to have the faintest idea 
that there was any difference whatever between the Britons and the 
English : 

‘ There are two theories of historians,’ he says, as to the first founda- 
tion of the Anglican Church. Some say it began with the mission of 
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St. Augustine; others say that it was coeval with the Apostles. The 
latter maintain that there were Christian Britons at Rome when St. Peter 
was there, and that the Arzt7sh kings and nobles used to send their sons 
to be educated at that period in Rome’ (p. 245. The italics are ours). 


So, because there were Christian Britons at Rome, therefore there was 
an Anglican Church! This is not an isolated slip, for on p. 272 we 
learn that ‘St. Aidan (A.D. 651) was the most shining character among 
the early British Christians!’ We are glad to find (p. 277) that 
‘great sanctity was shown to the saint’s [St. Catherine’s] relics by 
King Alfred, King Canute, and William the Conqueror.’ We do not 
quite know what is meant by ‘showing sanctity,’ but it is evidently 
intended to be a compliment, and is so far good. ‘St. Dunstan was 
born at Glastonbury, in Wiltshire’ (p. 285). Hitherto we have 
always been led to believe that Glastonbury was in the very centre of 
Somersetshire, but we live and learn. Having given a list of the 
highest spires, he proceeds, ‘The following is the height of the 
highest ‘owers,’ and among them is ‘Grantham, 274 feet’ (p. 440). 
Have our eyes deceived us? Is the beautiful spire which we thought 
we had seen and admired over and over again really a tower? And 
so we might go on, culling flowers innumerable (the author calls the 
first half of his book ‘ Flowers of Christian History,’ and the latter 
half ‘ Curiosities of Christian History,’ and the whole work Curiosities 
of Christian History, for some mysterious reason which is quite in- 
scrutable) which have never blown except upon Mr. Croake James’s 
pages, and selecting ‘curiosities’ which some carping critics might 
call absurdities and blunders. Before such ‘curiosities’ mere in- 
stances of bad taste pale into insignificance. Otherwise we should be 
tempted to say something about such an extraordinary account as 
the following :— 


‘St. Martha, the sister of Lazarus and Mary, was a favourite member 
of that family whom Christ often visited, staying a night on His visits. 
On the first visit Martha attended to the practical details of hospitality, 
while Mary was intensely absorbed in the spiritual charm of the conver- 
sation, and did nothing but listen, and yet was commended for this, as if 
each was entitled to follow her own way of displaying her affection’ (p. 48). 


It certainly is a ‘curiosity of Christian history’ to learn that 
Martha was ‘a favourite.’ At any rate she is evidently the favourite 
of Mr. Croake James, who seems with his ‘and yet’ and his ‘as if’ 
to cast a reflection upon the Master, though, with our experience ot 
his peculiarities of style, we quite acquit him of any intentional 
irreverence. In conclusion we must express our deep thankfulness 
to find that the writer of this curious book on curiosities is not an 
English Churchman—at least so we gather from the following amazing 
account of the ‘ Early Bishops’ (p. 70). 


‘Most of the Christians of all times till the Reformation too hastily 
overlooked the fundamental principle that each country and age is neces- 
sarily the best judge of the peculiar mode of governing the Church, and 
should not surrender its better judgment to the views of earlier and less 
experienced ages as to matters not expressly enjoined by Scripture. The 
defenders of bishops delight to dwell on some facts, or assumed facts, in 
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favour of their theory. They say that St. John was one of the authors 
of the order of bishops, and that he went about ordaining for various 
stations, and especially Polycarp,’ 

and so forth. Grammatically Polycarp should be one of those ‘stations ;’ 
but our author, like the Roman emperor, is supra grammaticam. 


Meditations on the Life of Christ. By THomas A Kempis. Trans- 
lated and edited by ARCHDEACON WRIGHT and the Rev. S. 
KETTLEWELL. (Oxford and London: Parker and Co., 1892.) 


Any work which breathes the beautiful spirit of Thomas a Kempis 
is a welcome addition to our devotional literature, and we heartily 
thank Archdeacon Wright and Mr. Kettlewell for having given us a 
good and readable translation of the De Vita Christi Meditationes, 
a work worthy to stand by the side of the more famous De /mitatione 
Christi. Mr. Kettlewell has, of course, made the authorship of the 
De Imitatione his own special subject ; and it must be a source of 
satisfaction, or rather of thankfulness, to him to know that the point 
he has so earnestly contended for is now pretty generally admitted. 
We do not now hear so much as we did a few years ago about ‘ the 
work by an unknown author popularly attributed to Thomas a Kem- 
pis.’ In the preface to the present volume Mr. Kettlewell argues, 
to our mind conclusively, that the Aeditationes are by the same 
hand as the De /mitatione. The primd facie case against it is that 
the Meditationes appear in the second edition of the Opera Omnia 
of Thomas a Kempis, by Sommalius, in 1607, whereas in the third 
edition, of 1613, they are omitted without a word of explanation. 
The presumption might be that Sommalius had meanwhile discovered 
his error ; but Mr. Kettlewell has given a most satisfactory explana- 
tion of another possible cause of the omission, and has also ad- 
duced other positive and most convincing proofs of the authorship. 
Into these points we cannot enter, but must refer the reader to the 
sensible and well-written preface, which occupies nearly fifty pages of 
the volume before us. Of the treatise itself it must suffice to say that 
it dwells, quite in the vein of the De /mitatione, on the various inci- 
dents in our Blessed Lord’s life. It is divided into four parts : the 
first, ‘ From the Incarnation of Christ to His Passion ;’ the second, 
which is much the longest, ‘On the Passion of Christ until His 
Resurrection, according to the Four Evangelists ;’ the third, ‘On 
the Resurrection of Christ and His several Appearances ;’ the fourth, 
‘On the Ascension, Pentecost, and Certain other Matters.’ It is not 
a book to be criticized, but one to be devoutly and prayerfully 
studied in the secret chamber. 


Waymarks, 1870-91. Being Discourses, with some Account of their 
Occasions. By H.C. Potrer, D.D. (London : Griffith, Far- 
ran, and Co.) 

We are always inclined to welcome the sermons which come to us 

from our brother Churchmen on the other side of the Atlantic. Thcre 

is generally a raciness, a vigour, an unconventionality about them 
from which our own preachers might borrow some useful hints. More- 
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over they regard Christianity generally and the Church in particular 
from a somewhat different standpoint from our own. There is 
nothing, of course, of what Mr. Matthew Arnold called, flippantly 
but with much force and truth, ‘the lion and the unicorn business.’ 
That mixture of Churchmanship with republicanism which, eighty years 
ago, struck so forcibly the English friends of the great Bishop Hobart, 
when he visited our shores, still sounds strange, though there is really 
no inconsistency whatever in it. All these characteristics are to be 
found in the exceedingly able and interesting volume of the Bishop of 
New York now before us. There is absolutely nothing in it of that 
cautiousness, reticence, and regard for the prim proprieties which we 
are apt to associate with episcopal utterances. Bishop Potter hits 
out right and left ; but if he uses, now and then, expressions which 
would startle an English congregation, and perhaps even raise a 
smile, there is nothing really grotesque or unworthy of the episcopal 
gravity in any of his remarks, which are only not so toned down and 
refined that they leave no mark behind them. Here is a capital pas- 
sage from the admirable sermon on ‘The Church’s Needs,’ which 
will serve to illustrate what we mean :— 

‘It has been said somewhere that we, in our communion, profess to 
believe in three orders of the ministry, and falsify it by being content 
with two ; and unfortunately the charge is true. We have bishops and 
priests in our day ; but we have no deacons—or if we do have them, they 
are not in any sense the representatives of a distinct office, performing a 
distinct function and ordained for a particular work, but simply presby- 
ters in a chrysalis state, with an impatience to be advanced to that good 
degree of the priesthood which is not always quite consistent with their 
having earned it. Said a learned and venerable pastor in my hearing not 
long ago, “We have no longer any deacons in the American Church. 
They have no longer a sense of their own dignity, and so scanty a respect 
for authority that I have reached the conclusion that they must all be 
archdeacons.” And the worst of such a sarcasm is that with us it is so 
often and so largely true. The pressure of new fields ; the frequent dis- 
position of parishes to prefer young men, whose energy is not always, 
however, a sufficient compensation for the blunders of their inexperience ; 
the spirit of our age, impatient of subordination and too eager to rule to 
be willing to learn how, by consenting to serve, all these have conspired 
to make the diaconate, at least in our branch of the Church, only a hurried 
novitiate, hurriedly entered and quickly terminated’ (p. 145). 

It is a great temptation to go on quoting passages from these very 
striking sermons ; but we must resist it, and content ourselves with 
one more extract, which an Englishman will read with pardonable 
pride, because it shows how deep an impression one of the most 
marked features of our Church revival made upon the fine, manly 
mind of his fellow-Churchman across the ocean. It is from the ser- 
mon preached at the consecration of the Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion, Garden City, Long Island, June 2, 1885 :— 

‘Has anyone within the sound of my voice to-day been present at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, or at Chester, or Worcester, or Ely, or 
Durham, or in Westminster Abbey, at a people’s service? Are there any 
such vast and attentive congregations, is there any more vigorous and 
masculine preaching, anywhere else in Christendom? Do we know of 
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the wonderful revival of life and energy in the English Church, and of 
the spiritual quickening and awakening of the English people? I would 
not belittle one of the manifold agencies and influences by which that 
awakening has been wrought, but I declare here my profound conviction 
that no one thing in this generation has done more to rehabilitate the 
Church of England in the affections of the people of England than the 
free services of her great cathedrals, and chief among them all the 
services in her metropolitan cathedral, which, welcoming every comer 
absolutely without distinction, and giving to him constantly and freely her 
very best, has made men feel and own that she is indeed, as she claims 
to be, the Church of the people’ (p. 169). 


1. Zhe Gospel Narrative, or Life of Jesus Christ, &c. By Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson. (London: Griffith, Farran, and Co., 
1892.) 

2. A Harmony of the Gospels in the Words of the Revised Version. 
Arranged by C. C. James. (London: C. J. Clay and Sons, 
1892.) 

WE must confess that Harmonies of the Gospels are, to us, very 

difficult, nay, almost impossible subjects for consecutive reading. 

To be suddenly pulled up in the midst of an old, familiar passage 

by the interpolation of another old, familiar passage, which seems, 

though we do not say that it is, out of place, is a weariness to the flesh. 

Nevertheless we admit that they serve some very useful purposes. It 

is sometimes exceedingly convenient to have before us at a glance 

the different incidents in our Blessed Lord’s life, as recorded by the 
different Evangelists ; it is well to be reminded, as such a juxtaposition 
tends to do, of the special characteristics of each Evangelist, and the 
special points in our Lord’s life and teaching on which each lays 
most stress ; well to observe how exceedingly slight after all the little 
discrepancies are ; well to realize the fragmentary character of the 
narratives even when all are combined, and to see how they tell us 
enough to guide us in practice but not enough to satisfy a morbid 
curiosity. The two works before us are both good of their kind. 
Sir R. W. Rawson’s is a harmony and something more ; it is by far 
the more elaborate of the two, giving us all sorts of epitomes, notes, 
statistics, tabular statements, and, last but not least, two or three 
excellent maps ; and it is a pleasant thing to see a distinguished lay- 
man take infinite pains upon what is usually regarded as clerical 
work. Mr. James, on the other hand, is evidently the more practised 
and scholarly writer, and he has the advantage of having fewer com- 
petitors in the field, from the fact of his having taken the Revised 
Version as his text. We would particularly call attention to his note 
on that version (p. xi), where, in a single page, he sums up well the 
many points in which the Revised is a manifest improvement upon 
the Authorised—a fact which is now far too apt to be forgotten. We 
cannot, however, quite go with him when he implicitly condemns the 
use in the Authorised of such words as ‘coasts,’ ‘meat,’ ‘ doctrine,’ 

‘ fowls,’ ‘prevent.’ Surely no reader of average intelligence in these 

days, when the schoolmaster is abroad, can mistake their meaning ; 

and there is a quaintness about them which we should be loth to lose 
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in favour of words of more modern use which are not hallowed by the 
same sacred associations. 


The Indian Church Quarterly Review. Edited by the Rev. H. J. 
SPENCE Gray, M.A. October, 1892. (Calcutta: Oxford 
Mission Press, 1892.) 

Tuts number of Zhe Jndian Church Quarterly Review contains 

several interesting articles, among which we may direct attention 

to a severe criticism on Dr. Driver’s /ntroduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament by Mr. J. D. Tremlett, late Judge of the Chief 

Court, Punjab, and an article entitled ‘On some Points in Mr. Gore’s 

Bampton Lectures, by the Bishop of Bombay. Of these, the latter 

especially will be read with very keen interest. The Bishop defends 

with the great skill we should expect to find in anything written by 
him the view of our Lord’s human knowledge advocated by Mr. 

Gore, according to which our Lord was an infallible Teacher, but 

was limited in knowledge and spoke in ignorance of matters where 

His work as Teacher was not affected by such ignorance. He very 

strongly condemns the language used in the Bampton Lectures with 

reference to the Kenosis, and especially the phrases ‘ He abjured the 
prerogatives of equality with God,’ ‘ He abandoned certain preroga- 
tives of the Divine mode of existence,’ ‘it’ (#.e. the Incarnation) ‘is 

a ceasing to exercise certain natural prerogatives of the Divine exist- 

ence’ (Bampton Lectures, pp. 157-9). We entirely agree that such 

language is greatly to be regretted. If it means, as it appears to 
mean, that the Divine Son in the Incarnation surrendered His Divine 
attributes, we can only say it is as contrary to the real meaning of 

Philippians ii. 7 as it is inconsistent with the truth that the Divine 

attributes are inseparable from the Divine Being, and that if the Son 

ceased to possess them He ceased to be God. Ever since the 

Bampton Lectures were published we have been anxiously waiting for 

the other volume which Mr. Gore promised in the preface, in the 

hope that it may show clearly what the exact meaning of these passages 
was intended to be. We regret to have to dissent from Bishop 

Mylne’s opinion with regard to our Lord’s human knowledge, for 

reasons which we gave at some length in our review of the Lectures.! 

And we are constrained to make a protest against his representation 

of the view of Old Testament criticism which was stated by Mr. Gore 

in Zux Mundi. The Bishop’s words are : 

‘It had been urged in the Essay in Lux Mundi that Christians might 
still be loyal Christians though they treated Old Testament criticism as 
a matter for open discussion ; that just as we may argue, for instance, 
whether the fifth and sixth books of the Ethics are to be attributed to 
Aristotle or to Eudemus, so we may discuss with as little blameworthiness 
whether the later chapters in Isaiah are the work of the same writer. with 
the earlier. That just as we might ask about the Iliad, whether it is a 
consecutive poem by one writer, and that writer Homer by name, or 
whether it be a compilation of ballads arranged and combined by a later 
editor ; so we may ask, and without prejudice to our orthodoxy, whether 
Genesis be a continuous work, and that, in its present form, a work of 


' See Church Quarterly Review, January, 1892, pp. 297-303. 
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Moses, or whether it be a compilation of fragments, distinguishable one 
from another, compiled and edited by a final redactor, who may have 
been Moses himself, or who may have included in his compilation the 
work of Moses and other primitive writers’ (p. 475). 


It is true the Bishop adds: ‘The above statement . . . makes no 
pretence at exhaustiveness, or even completeness’ (p. 476, ote), and 
subsequently refers to the question of the authorship of Psalm cx., 
but taking this into consideration it would hardly be thought by any 
from this article that the position in Lux Mundi was that a Christian 
might rightly regard the early parts of Genesis as mythical, the Book 
of Deuteronomy as in substance as well as in form post-Mosaic, the 
Books of Chronicles as ‘ unconscious idealizing of history,’ Jonah and 
Daniel as ‘ dramatic compositions’ (Zax Mundi, pp. 351-7). It was 
the theory of the ascription of speeches to Moses and David which 
were not delivered by them, and which represented the theology and 
practice of a later age, of the reduction to a picturesque form of 
history of the apparent predictions of the Book of Daniel, of the 
mythical character of the stories of Lot’s wife and Noah, of the non- 
reality of the history of Jonah, which Dr. Liddon (to whom the 
Bishop refers), preaching with Zux Mundi plainly in view, strongly 
condemned, while he recognized selection from existing documents 
in a compilation of an historical, or even a prophetical, work as com- 
patible with Inspiration.!. And it has been stated many times by 
critics of the position taken up by Mr. Gore, that it is the substantial 
truthfulness of the histories rather than the method of their composi- 


tion which is the important point.? It is certain that the Bishop of 
Bombay cannot have intended to mislead, and that his choice of the 
particular illustration from Lux Mundi which he uses is due to his 
charitable wish to make the best of the teaching of that book. On 
such a matter, however, we do not think any useful purpose can be 
served by minimizing Mr. Gore’s view. 


Byzantinische Zeitschrift. Herausgegeben von KARL KRUMBACHER. 
Erster Band, Erstes und Zweites Heft. (Leipzig, 1892.) 
WE have to chronicle the appearance of a new periodical under the 
above title. Professor Krumbacher has rightly felt that, considering 
the very numerous periodicals that already exist, it is necessary to 
show that any newcomer does meet a definite want, and meets it in an 
adequate manner. Accordingly, in the few pages from his pen with 
which the first part opens, he shows that the want does exist, that in 
all the other fields of knowledge some systematized groupings have 
been made, but that in the wide field of Greek culture unity has been 
hitherto preserved—a unity gained, however, by drawing an arbitrary 
line in history, later than which the study of the Greek language and 


1 See The Worth of the Old Testament, pp. 10-15; The Inspiration 
of Selection, pp. 12, 15, 16. Cf. Dr. Liddon, Bampton Lectures, Lecture 
viii. As regards our Lords authority, it was the Mosaic or Davidic 
character of writings which he considered expressly referred to Moses or 
David that Dr. Liddon felt to be certified. 

2 See e.g. Ellicott, Christus Comprobator (S.P.C.K.) 
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thought and history shall not go. And yet, to quote Professor 
Krumbacher’s words, 


‘It is no empty phantom, no lifeless phrase, but a grand, articulate, 
pregnant history which is spread out before us in Byzantine times. The 
linguistic, literary, and artistic, the religious, social, and political existence 
of the peoples included in the wide embrace of Byzantium from the 
close of ancient history to the threshold of modern times offers a field for 
inquiry which is quite adapted to afford a real and fruitful training, and 
the time seems to have arrived for an exact and official delimitation of 
this new division of the philological and historical sciences.’ 


Professor Krumbacher then proceeds briefly to point out the different 
departments of knowledge to which a study of the Byzantine period 
will bring fresh light, and he enumerates the following—classical 
and Romaunsch philology, Slavonic philology, Oriental history, 
theology, history, geography and topography, art, jurisprudence. 
No one will deny that, in all and every of these spheres, the period 
generally known as Byzantine, extended as it is, must be of the very 
greatest importance for the study of their continuous historical 
development. We may notice here that no very strict limit of time 
is fixed beyond which the periodical will not go. Those who have 
read Professor Krumbacher’s introduction to his invaluable Geschichte 
der Byzantinischen Litteratur in Ivan Miiller’s Handbuch der clas- 
sisthen Alterthumswissenschaft will remember the objections which 
he rightly feels to any hard and fast chronological limit, though the 
fact of that book forming one of a series there necessitated the 
fixing of the years 527-1453. Here, however, where freer play is 
possible, more liberty is taken, and everyone will agree with Professor 
Krumbacher that, as it is desirable to trace back the beginnings of 
Byzantine history into so-called classical times, so the generation or 
two following the taking of Constantinople, in which the stores of By- 
zantine learning began to be poured westward, are no less important. 

We have spoken at some length of the need which this 
periodical is intended to meet, and of the position which it claims 
for Byzantine history, not only as a link between the old and the new, 
but also because of its own intrinsic importance and interest. 

It remains for us to see how far the supply is equal to the de- 
mand. Professor Krumbacher is fully conscious of the difficulty of 
the task which he has undertaken, and realises that ‘ the maintenance 
of the periodical is only possible through the united efforts of all 
civilized nations.’ The extent of co-operation which has been re- 
ceived is clear from the cover and the names mentioned thereon. 
It is invidious to select any for special mention, but one or two 
giants in the literary world appear there. Such, for example, are the 
Abbé Duchesne, of Paris, and Professor Jagi¢, of Vienna, while others 
who have made themselves a name in subjects connected with 
Byzantine history, and here figure as participating in the scheme, are 
the Russian Professors Kondakoff of St. Petersburg and Uspensky 
of Odessa, Professor Sathas of Venice, and among Englishmen Mr. 
Tozer of Oxford, and Mr. Bury of Dublin. Nor is their assistance 
merely nominal. In the first number there are several articles by 
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one or other of those whose Mitwirkung is promised. Perhaps the 
article of most general interest in the first part would be that of 
Professor Strzygowsky on Byzantine art, in which the general 
principles of its relation to earlier art and its influence on Christian 
art are discussed. ‘The second number is of equal interest with the 
first. Professor Lambros of Athens has a timely article on ‘ Byzan- 
tinische Desiderata,’ which contains enough wants to occupy many 
scholars not unprofitably for many years to come. A second note- 
worthy article is by Professor Gelzer of Jena, on some ‘Unprinted and 
little-known lists of Bishops of the Eastern Church.’ How desirable 
it would be if some one would be at the pains to tabulate all the 
information which might be got from such lists, from the signatures 
to documents, and from other similar sources, or even from second- 
hand authorities like Mas Latrie and Gams, and, having tabulated 
them, would try and give us a satisfactory atlas of ecclesiastical history 
at different dates! But though we have selected one or two articles 
in each number, there are among the others several which will be 
found of interest according to the special department of study to 
which the reader has devoted himself. To mention one last point 
as to the periodical under review, we may say, as to its method, that 
it gives us first of all articles more or less elaborate in treatment and 
of varying length. These are followed by reviews of a detailed 
character dealing with two or three important books, and lastly we 
have short notices and a bibliography of recent books. 

This new periodical appeals, therefore, to an exceptionally large 
circle of students, and we hope that the money and labour spent upon 
it will find due recognition in a large number of subscribers. We 
hold no brief for the defence of Byzantine interests, but they are 
deservedly claiming a great deal of attention, and must in the future 
do so to a greater extent. Here is a comparatively fresh field, where 
almost everything yet remains to be done ; in the older ‘ classical’ 
literature the gleanings must be very scanty now, so often has the 
ground been traversed. Let us off to the virgin soil, which is now 
being opened out, and by applying the methods learnt in other 
subjects we shall be really adding to the sum of human knowledge, 
instead of going over the same old ground ; and we shall at the same 
time have all the interest of exploring the unknown—at least, save to 
the few—in literature, in art, in history, in the development of human 
thought. 


Nore on Arricie II. 1n No. 69. (October 1892). 


By an accident which we cannot account for, the paragraph on pp. 42, 43, 
beginning ‘ 7hzs zs very outspoken’ and ending ‘ ancient Chronicles’ has 
dropped out of its proper place. It should have appeared on p. 50, 
between the title of ‘ Zhe olde faith, &c.” and ‘ The first part of this 
volume. 

We have been informed by a correspondent that the Prayer for 
deliverance from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome had appeared in 
1544. If this be so, it is a mistake to say (p. 43) that the volume of 1548 
contains it for the first time. 
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Lord’s Prayer, 266 


Grueber, Rev. C. S., ‘ Of Ceremo- 


nies, 316 n. 


HARNACE, Professor, Das 


A postolische Glaubensbe- 


kenntniss, 472 


Harris, Mr. J. Rendel, A Popular 


Account of the newly-recovered 
Gospel of Peter, 519 


Harrison, Rev. A. J., The Church 


in Relation to Sceptics: a Con- 
versational Guide to Evidential 
Work, 242 


Hatch, Rev. Dr., and Redpath, 


H. R., A Concordance to the 
Septuagint and other Greek Ver- 
sions of the Old Testament, in- 
cluding the Apocryphal Books, 
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Helps to the Study of the Book of 


Common Prayer; being a Com- 
panion to Church Worship 
(Anonymous), 278 

Hogarth, Mr. D. G., Devia Cypria; 


Notes of an Archeological Jour- | 


ney in Cyprus in 1888, 258 
Holyoake, Mr. G. J., Zhe Co-opera- 
tive Movement of To-day, 270 
Hosken, Mr. J. D., Phaon and 
Sappho; with a Selection of 
Poems, 276 

Howard, Rev. G. B., The Schism 
between the Oriental and Western 
Churches, with special Reference 
to the Addition of the ‘Filioque’ 
to the Creed, 517 


a Church Quarterly Re- 
view, October 1892, 549 


AMES, Mr. C. C., A Harmony 
of the Gospels in the Words of 
the Revised Version, 548 
James, Mr. Croake, Curiosities of 
Christian History prior to the 
Reformation, 544 
Jessopp, Rev. Dr., Wise Words 
and Quaint Counsels of Thomas 
Fuller (with a sketch of the 
author’s life), 280 
Jews, Graetz’s History of the, 68 
Sgg.; account of the work and 
the English translation, 69 ; 
scope and plan, 71; special 
characteristic, 72; a follower of 
Ewald, 73; treatment of Old 
Testament writings, 75; New 
Testament period, 76 ; the period 
between them, 77 ; book of Eccle- 
siasticus, 2d. ; the author’s method, 
78; his topography of the Holy 
Land: situation of Sinai, 80; 
linguistic criticism, 82 ; specimens 
of the author's ‘artistic power,’ 
83; his account of the creed of 
Maimonides, 86; the tenets of 
modern Judaism, 87 ; paucity of 
Jewish records of post-Biblical 
period, 90; examples of Graetz’s 
lack of sober judgment, 92; 
criticism of the translation, 94 ; 
lack of good historians among 


Jews, 96 
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Jowett, Professor B., The Dia- 
logues of Plato, 444 


EMPIS, Thomas a, Medita- 
tions on the Life of Christ, 
(translated and edited by Arch- 
deacon Wright and the Rev. S. 
Kettlewell), 546 
Kinlock, Miss M. G. J., A Song- 
Book of the Soul, 276 
| Knowling, Rev. R. J., Zhe Witness 
of the Epistles: a Study in 
Modern Criticism, 525 


{4 Y Sermons for Practical 
People, edited by the Rev. 





Freeman Wills, 254 

Leaf, Dr.,. A Companion to the Iliad 
Jor English Readers, 429 

Legg, Dr.Wickham,A Comparative 
Study of the Time in the Chris- 
tian Liturgy at which the Ele- 
ments are Prepared and set on 
the Holy Table, 233 

Lightfoot, Bishop, Dzssertations on 
the Apostolic Age (reprinted from 
editions of St. Paul’s Epistles), 


234 

Lilly, Mr. W. S., On Right and 
Wrong, 416 

Lincoln Cathedral, Statutes of, 97 
sgq.; value of the contents of the 
capitular muniment room at Lin- 
coln, 97 ; question of the exist- 
ence of a body of statutes, 98 ; 
Mr. Bradshaw’s researches, 99 ; 
Prebendary Wickenden’s labours, 
100; their work continued by 
Canon Christopher Wordsworth, 
ror ; the Liber Niger, 102; the 
Consuetudines in 1320, 103; 
nature and origin of cathedral 
statutes, 104; statute assigning 
to each canon his portion of the 
daily recitation of the Psalter, 
105; instances of present-day 
observation of this custom, 107 ; 
origin and growth of non-mon- 
astic cathedrals, zd.; number, 
titles, and duties of cathedral 
officers, 109 ; from what quarter 
the constitution was derived, 110; 
the ‘ Battle of the Books’ (Zzder 
Niger and Novum Registrum) at 
Lincoln, 111; account of the 
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Liber Niger, 113; old customs, 
114; the clerk of ‘ ve et ve,’ 114. ; 
provision for the care of the 
church fabric, 115 ; duties of the 
watchman, 116 

Love's Looking-Glass (by various 
authors), 210 

Lyall, Edna, Donovan; We Two, 
155 


ReACE. Archbishop, Speeches 
and Addresses (edited by his 
son), 261 

Meyrick, Rev. Canon, Zhe Church 
in Spain ($ The National 
Churches’ Series), 250 

Michelangelo (review of Mr. J. A. 
Symonds’s Life), 366 sgg. ; lite- 
rary and artistic excellence of 
the work, 367; the author’s 
sources of information, 368 ; 
Michelangelo’s birth and early 
life, 369 ; in Ghirlandajo’s work- 
shop, 370; in the Medici Palace, 
371; under the influence of 
Savonarola, 372; work in 
Bologna and Florence, 373; in 
Rome: the Pieta, 374; family 
difficulties, 375; his — 
monious style of living, 376; 
Florence: the David, ‘D. $ Car- 
toons for works, 377 ; oil-paint- 
ing and poetry, 378 ; in Rome: 
the projected monument for 
Julius II., 379; vault of the 
Sistine, 381 ; petty worries, 382 ; 
death of Pope Julius, 383; 
Michelangelo diverted to archi- 
tecture by Leo X., 384; Cle- 
ment VII.: the Laurentian 
Library, 385 ; fortification of 
San Miniato, 386 ; the statues of 
‘Night and Day,’ ‘ Twilight and 
Dawn,’ 2é.; Paul III. : the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ in the Sistine, 387; 
the mutilated tomb of Julius: 
the ‘Captives, 389; Michel- 
angelo’s friendship with Vittoria 
Colonna, 390; personal. cha- 
racteristics, 392; religious feel- 
ings, 393; works and schemes 
of his later years, 2d.; model 
for the cupola of St. Peter’s, 394 ; 
correspondence with his nephew, 
Lionardo, ¢d.; sorrow at the 
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death of his old servant, Urbino, 
395; portraits of Michelangelo, 
396 ; his death, 397; Mr. 
Symonds’s analysis of his cha- 
racter and temperament, 398 

Morris, Mr. Mowbray, Montrose 
(‘English Men of Action’ Series), 
273 

Mortimer, Rev. Dr. A. G., Sermons 
in Miniature; Sketches for every 
Sunday and Holy Day of the 
Christian Year, 265 


N UTT, Jane A., For King and 
Country ; or, Rintail Place, 
252 


LD TESTAMENT and the 
‘Higher Criticism, the, 1 
sgg.; Dr. Buhl’s history of the 
Canon of the Old Testament, 2 ; 
Professor Ryle’s essay on the 
gradual growth of the Hebrew 
Canon, 3; his method criticized, 
53 question of the Three Codes, 
8 ; the patchwork theory of the 
Pentateuch, 9; Professor Ro- 
bertson Smith’s lectures on Bibli- 
cal criticism, 10; his tendency 
to base arguments on assump- 
tions, II ; treatment of the ques- 
tion of credibility of Biblical his- 
tory: Joshua x., 12 sgg.; 1 Sam. 
Viii.-xi., 15 ; Ezekiel’s relation to 
the Priestly Code, 17 ; the spirit 
of Professor Smith’s investiga- 
tions, 18 ; Professor Robertson’s 
Early Religion of Israel, 19; 
assertion of the rights of the or- 
dinary reader as against the 
critics’ claims, 20 ; soundness of 
the author’s method—fact, not 
theory, 21; proofs of the anti- 
quity of the literary and religious 
history of Israel, 22; ancient 
schools, 23 ; the so-called ‘ Jeho- 
vistic’ narratives, 24; the alleged 
‘interpolations’ in Amos and 
Hosea, 25; origin of the name 
Jehovah, 27 ; development of the 
religion of Israel, 28 ; question 
of the Three Codes, 29; their 
relative date, 30; statement of 
the issues of the controversy, 
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31; importance of Professor | 


Robertson’s work, 32 


Old Testament in Greek according 
to the Septuagint, The, vol. ii., | 


ed. Dr. H. B. Swete, 231 


ASTOR’S History of the Popes, | 
342 sgg.; the author's quali- | 
fications and his sources (secret | 


archives of the Vatic:z in), 342 
his views on the Renaissance in 
Italy and the Church, 343; apo- 


logy for the immorality of the | 
time, 344; scandalous lives of | 


ecclesiastics, 345; first signs of 
the coming Reformation, 346; 
the Papal exile at Avignon, 2d. ; 
return of Gregory XI. to Rome, 
347; Papal schism: Urban VI. 
and Clement VII., 348; St. 
Catherine of Siena, 2d.; rival 
Popes: Boniface IX., Bene- 
dict XIII., 349 ; Innocent VII., 
349 ; a medley of Popes: Synod 
of Pisa, Council of Constance, 
350; Councils of Basle and Flo- 
rence, 351; Nicholas V., 352; 
the jubilee of 1449: outbreak of 
the plague, flight of the Papal 
Court, 353; coronation of Em- 
peror Frederic III. at Rome, 


354; Nicholas V.’s patronage of | 


men of vile character, zd. ; Por- 
caro’s conspiracy, 355 ; Nicho- 
las’s unsuccessful proclamation 
of a crusade, 356 ; mode of elect- 
ing Popes, 387; Calixtus III. 


(Borja or Borgia), 358 ; his ex- | 
pedition against the Turks, 3593 | 
Christian successes, 360; the | 
Pope’s nepotism, 361; Pius II. | 


(AEneas Sylvius Piccolomini), 
362; Cardinal Capranica, 363; 
previous character of Pius IL., 


364; demerits in the production | 


of Dr. Pastor’s work, 365 

Plato and his influence, 444 sg¢. ; 
lasting importance of Plato’s 
work in the history of thought, 


444; Professor Jowett’s transla- 


tion of the Dialogues : its object, 
446; principles of translation, 
447; rendering of the various 
shades of meaning of certain 
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words, 448; character of his 
Essays on the several Dialogues, 
449; his account of the Ideal 
Theory, 450; the metaphysical 
puzzles of the Parmenides, 451; 
Professor Jowett not sceptical in 
his conclusions, 453; Plato’s 
method of setting forth his views, 
454; later followers of his Ideal- 
ism, 455; St. Augustine’s use of 
the Ideal Theory in his account 
of the Creation, 456; the doctrine 
of ‘recollection, 457 ; the Onto- 
logical Proof of the Existence of 
God, 458; Plato has been the 
master of the greatest thinkers 
of all ages, 459 

Plumptre, Very Rev. Dean, Christ 
and Christendom (Boyle Lectures, 
1866, reprinted in ‘Ancient and 
Modern Library of Theological 
Literature’), 280 

Poetry of to-day—and to-morrow, 
the, 201 sgg.; fluctuations of the 
poetry of man, 201 ; character of 
the poetry of the Victorian age, 
203; the poems of Mr. Robert 
Bridges, 204; the love of Nature 
in poets of the Revolution era 
and in Victorian poets, 205 ; no 
sign now of a new force in poetry, 
207; specimens from younger 
writers: Love’s Looking-Glass, 
210; The Book of the Rhymers’ 
Club, 211; gravity of tonea note 
in these, 212; difficulty of fore- 
casting the future of English 
poetry, 214; the influence of 
Browning, 215; since the Eliza- 
bethans the average of poetic 
merit has never been so high, 217 

Potter, Rev. Dr. H.C., Waymarks, 
1870-91, 546 


AWSON, Sir R. W., Zhe Gos- 
pel Narrative, or Life of 
Jesus Christ, 548 
Religious Tract Society, the: its 
provision of fiction for the young, 
161 
Robertson, Rev. Dr., Zhe Early 
Religion of Israel, as set forth by 
Biblical Writers and Modern 
Critical Historians, 19 
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Robertson Smith, Rev. W., Zhe 
Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church: a Course of Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism, 10 

Robinson, Mr. J. Armitage, and 
James, Mr. M. R., Zhe Gosfel 
according to Peter and the Reve- 
lation of Peter, 519 

Ryle, Rev. Professor, Ze Canon of 
the Old Testament : 
the Gradual Growth and Forma- 
tion of the Hebrew Canon of 
Scripture, 3 


an Essay on | 


CHUCHCHARDT, Dr., Schiie- | 


mann’s Excavations: an Ar- 


cheological and Historical Study | 


(translated by Eugénie Sellers), 
42 

Schirer, Dr. Emil, 4 History of 
the Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ (translated by Rev. 
John Macpherson), 239 


Sharpe, Rev. Dr., Psalm CX., 197 
Sign of the Cross in Christian cere- 


monial, a, 315 sgg.; distinction be- 
tween ‘ Rites’ and ‘ Ceremonies,’ 
316 ; antiquity of the use of the 
sign of the Cross, 2. ; diversity 
of. manner, 317; notable con- 
sensus in some matters of ritual, 
319 ; the [eracare of the Alexan- 
drian liturgy, 320; Pagan and 
Christian postures in prayer 

lifted hands and expanded arms, 
321 5 usages in various liturgies, 
323; object of the deacon’s 
laconic proclamations to the 
people, 324 ; meaning of onpeior 
exmeracews in the Didaché, 327 ; 
illustrations from the Old Testa- 
ment, 328; the Cherubim, 329; 
few directions to the laity as to 
position and gestures in prayer, 
330; rubrics for the extension of 
the celebrating priest’s hands ‘in 
modum crucis’ in various Uses, 
330 sgg.; the custom universal 
in England, 332 ; the Bishops of 
the Royal Commission on Doc- 
trine and Ritual of 1540, 334; 
their Booke concernyng Cere- 
monyes, 335; the extension of 
the priest’s arms after the con- 
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secration there mentioned, after- 
wards denounced at the Refor- 
mation, 339 ; traces of penitential 
prayer with extended arms, 341 

Smith, Mr. Haskett, For God and 
Humanity : a Romance of Mount 
Carmel, 272 

S.P.C.K.: its provision of fiction 
for the young, 161 

Stokes, Miss M., Szx Months in 
the Apennines ; or, @ Pilgrimage 
in Search of Vestiges of the Irish 
Saints in Italy, 2 56 

Stone, J. M., Faithjul unto Death 
(account of the Franciscans in 
England in the sixteenth and 
sev enteenth centuries), 264 

Strong’s Manual of Theology, 281 
sgg.; character of the work, 281 ; 
its plan, 282 ; principles of theo- 
logy, 283 ; theology differentiated 
from science, 284; the Incarna- 
tion answers to and completes 
the religious aspirations of man- 
kind: the metaphysical element, 
286; the moral, 288 ; anthropo- 
morphism, 290; vindication of 
the idea of the Incarnation, 
292; historical evidence for it: 
the Resurrection, 294; Catholic 
interpretation of the Incarnation, 
296; exegesis of €aurév éxévace, 
76.; our Lord’s human know- 
ledge, 297; the author's views, 
298 ; ‘a conscious and voluntary 
reserve of power’ exercised by 
Christ, 299; serious difficulties 
of the opinion, 300; it is not a 
possible principle, and is un- 
thinkable, 302 ; a solution of the 
difficulty, 304; the Incarnation 
in reference to the doctrine of 
God, 305; analysis of the idea 
of creation, 306; relation of 
creation to evolution, 308; the 
author’s views criticised, 309; 
the fundamental principles of 
evolution, 311 ; accommodation 
of theology to evolution depre- 
cated, 313 ; the author's views on 
the belief in angels, 24. 
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rational patriotism, 486; lofty 
ideal of purity, 2d.; some influ- 
ences which helped to produce 


him, 487; the political aspira- | 


tions of 1832, 488; religious in- 
fluences: Arthur Hallam, 2¢. ; 
faultlessness of his art, 489 ; few 


blemishes, 490; his faculty of | 


self-criticism exemplified, 491 ; 


the ‘ artfulness’ of his verse, 492 ; | 


the ‘felicity that surprises’ in 
his style, 493; quality of his 
blank verse, 494; occasional 
over-studied elaboration, 495 ; 
his true greatness in his lyrics, 
497 ; the sense in which Tenny- 
son is a ‘teacher,’ 499 ; his poli- 
tical ideas, 500; scientific and 


ethical principles, 501; he is a | 
force making for purity against | 


sensuality, 503; his faith and 
trust, 504; attainment of faith 
by a death-struggle with doubt, 
505 ; the work of the human soul, 
2b.; firm grasp of the Christian 
doctrine of immortality, 506 

The Lords Day and the Holy 


Eucharist, a Series of Essays, by | 


Various Authors, edited by Rev. 
Dr. Linklater, 541 
Twenty-Five Years of St. An- 


drews (by Rev. Dr. Boyd), 399 


sgg.; What might be expected 
from the writer and his associa- 





tions, 400; matter and manner | 


tediously wearisome, 401 ; trifles 
light as air sown broadcast, 402 ; 
names, and little more, 403 ; bad 
taste, 404; treatment of Dr. 
Norman Macleod and Dr. Cairns, 
405; suspicion of tendency to 
tuft-hunting, 408 ; perpetual re- 
ferences to his own works, 409 ; 
his connexion 
Magazine, 410; account of 
Bishop Thorold, 2d.; criticisms 
of hymn-books, zd. ; of preachers, 
411; Dean Wellesley, 413; 


with Frasers | 
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Canon Liddon, 414; Dr. Boyd 
as Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, 415 ; the Moderator at 
Fulham Palace, 416 


V4 RIORUM Reference Bible— 
the Apocrypha (edited and 
annotated by Rev. C. J. Ball), 
279 


ATERLAND, Dr. Daniel, 
Letters on Lay Baptism (re- 
printed, with Notes by F. Nut- 
combe Oxenham, and Preface by 
the Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles), 260 


Western Church, early Chronicles 


of the, 117 sgg.; characteristics 
of early Christian Histories, 117 ; 
Hegesippus, John Malalas, 118 ; 
Julius Africanus, Hippolytus, 119; 
vicissitudes of Eusebius’s Chroni- 
cle, 120; its system, 121; his 
History an expansion of the epito- 
mized Chronicle, 122; St. Jerome’s 
treatment of the latter, 123; chro- 
nicles of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries: Sulpicius Severus, 125; Com- 
sularia Constantinopolitana, 126; 
a variant. reading of ‘the Apoca- 
lyptic number for Antichrist, 128 ; 
the Liberian (Philocalian) chrono- 
grapher, 129 ; valuable historical 
notices, 131 ; the Lider Pontifi- 
cals, its contents and date, 133; 
Pope Silvester, 135 ; the Basilica 
of St. Peter, 136; the episcopal 
succession of the Roman See: 
Irenzeus’s catalogue, 137 ; Bishop 
Lightfoot’s elucidation of diffi- 
culties, 138; Cletus and Ana- 
cletus (Anencletus), 140; the 
problem of the chronology of the 
Roman bishops, 26. 
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Wilson, Miss F. M., A Primer on 
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